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ABSTRACT 

This set of briefing materials is designed to provide 
policymakers at the federal and state levels, journalists, and others 
with a quick overview of youth apprenticeship in the United States 
today. Chapter 1 describes what youth apprenticeship is. A map 
showing the beginnings of a nationwide youth apprenticeship system is 
provided. Chapter 2 on youth apprenticeship at the program level 
contains the following: matrices of Jobs for the Future's (JFF) 
National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative (NYAI) sites and Department 
of Labor (DOL) National Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration grantees, 
descriptions of JFF and DOL sites; a progress report on Boston^s 
Project ProTech; and ProTech press notices. Chapter 3 has three 
sections: a framework for state youth apprenticeship policy; the 
paper, "Youth Apprenticeship: Issues and Practice in the Development 
of State Systems — With Examples from Maine and Wisconsin"; and a 
matrix illustrating youth apprenticeship legislation in states. 
Chapter 4 is composed of the following: a framework for federal youth 
apprenticeship legislation; a paper, "Proposals for Federal Youth 
Apprenticeship Legislation — A JFF Perspective"; a report, "Youth 
Apprenticeships: Improving School-to-Work Transition for the 
'Forgotten Half*"; and a matrix showing federal youth apprenticeship 
legislation from the last congressional session. Chapter 5 lists 
these contacts: JFF sites; DOL sites; other youth apprenticeship 
sites; state-level youth apprenticeships; and JFF*s NYAI advisory 
group. Chapter 6 contains model youth apprenticeship legislation and 
fact sheets on youth apprenticeship and insurance liability and child 
labor laws and youth apprenticeship. Chapter 7 lists 38 items for 
recommended reading and a JFF publications list. (YLB) 
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VOICES FROM THE FIELP 



^SMe've got two very clear tracks right naiv — college prep and 'nowhere' prep/^ 

—Parent, £rotn JFPs Voices from School and Home: Wisconsin Parents 
and Students Focus op Youth Apprenticeship, 1/92, p. 9 



D 0 you know what a sleep technician does? Do you knew 
what a histology technologist does? Do you know what a wafer fabrication 
process technician does? More importantly, if one of your students wants to become 
one, could you tell him what courses he needs to take? We asked ourselves these 
questions and became very dissatisfied with our answers/^ 

—Annette G. Craig, Director, BJ. Skelton Career Center, Easley, SC 



lousiness is only as flexible as its employees. And too often employees' 
skills are neglected in planning business investments. In the long run, 
a company with state-of-the-art equipment and a workforce without 
state-of-the-art skills is not going to succeed. Therefore, the workforce skills, 
in my opinion, are critical to the success of any business.^^ 

— ^Jerome Doubro£f, Eastako Alaminam Co., From ^e Baltimore Sun, 1/1V91 



//rp 

I his program huis taken a group of average high school students. ..changing 
them from irresponsible boys to accountable men equipped for success in society. 

— Chris Barto, youth apprentice, testifying before Senate Labor Committee. 
From Williamapoit Sun«Gazctte, 6/21/92 



We are now learning a lot more about learning and we know that a lot of 
people with very high intelligence levels learn better in practical settings. 
We also know that practical skills now require a higher order of thinking. So the old 
dividing line between vocational and academic is fast becoming blurred and will 
become more and more meaningless as time goes on, which gives heightened 
iwrportance to this discussion [on vouth apprenticeship]/^ 

—President Clinton, Economic Conference, 12/14/92 
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WHAT IS YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP? 



THIS CHAPTER COhfTAINS: 

Voices from the Field 
Introduction 

What is Youth Apprenticeship 

A Range of School-to-Work Transition Options 

Whaf s in a Name? On the Term "Youth Apprenticeship'' 

From Program to System: We Don't Want Just Another Program 

JFF's Definition of Youth Apprenticeship 

JFF's Essential Elements of Youth Apprenticeship 

Graphs: Evidence of the Need for New Career Pathways 

Map: The Beginnings of a Nationwide Youth Apprenticeship System 
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VOICES FROMTHS FIELD 



1 hese kids get bored in school. They don't make a connection.. The kids 
working here are making a connection with what they learn. 

— ^John Torixius, West Bend, WI print shop owner. From the Lot Angelet Timet, 11/1(V92 



1 his, to me, is the only way to teach. 
People dont think in math, then history, then science. 



— Cathy Anns trong, teacher. From the Lot Angeiet Times, 11/10/92 



we are saying is look closer to home. There is a labor force there. 
What they need is assistance in being trained and prepared 
for those jobs, and if you provide that assistance and you provide that 
experience, this labor force, which has been untapped in 
the past, is a very valuable labor force for you.^^ 

— George Moriaity, acting head of Boston Private Industry CounciL 
From WBUR-FM report by Bob Oakes^ 12/7/92 



// 



1/ they don't have the workers, companies will dumb down, move to Mexico, or 
follow other strategies.. .Schools need to restructure the same way that corporations 
are and teach kids in a very different way and in very different skills.^^ 

— Service/public sector nnion representative. 
From JFFs Union PerspecUvts on New Work-lmsed Youth ApprenHceskip Initiatives, p. 14 



I asked the German industrialist, if you just had to settle for one thing that 
gave you a competitive edge against the rest of the nations of the world,... 
what would it be? He said, 'Our apprenticeship program/ 

—Treasury Seaetary Bentscn, Economic Conf crcncer 12/14/92 
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Introrlaction to Briefing Book 

In only a few years, youth apprenticeship has moved to prominence as a policy strategy for improv- 
ing the school-to-work transition in the United States. Media coverage has been extensive. A number 
of innovative demonstration projects have entered their second year. In the last session of Congress, at 
least eight different bills were introduced to provide federal support for youth apprenticeship. The 
new administration is likely to propose youth apprenticeship legislation early in the current session. 

Yet for all the interest and activity, there remains significant confusion. What is youth apprenticeship? 
And what is it not? How significant a contribution can youth apprenticeship make to the daunting 
challenge of preparing young people for citizenship and careers? Is something significant developing? 
Or is youth apprenticeship simply another policy fad? 

This set of briefing materials is designed to provide a quick overview of youth apprenticeship in the 
United States today— what it is; where it can be found; design and implementation issues at the pro- 
gram, state and national leveb; policy innovations that can make it easier for youth apprenticeship to 
become a significant mainstream educational option These materials are designed as an introduction — 
for policymakers at the federal and state levels, journalists, and others eager to learn more about 
youth apprenticeship. 

This report captures a moment in time. It is not a definitive survey of best practice, nor is it an 
elaborate evaluation of the proper place of youth apprenticeship in the tuition's education and 
training system. We hope, though, that through words, charts, nuips, and resource lists, we add 
some clarity and specificity to a policy discussion that has often proceeded with little hard data. 

Jobs for the Future is well-positioned to organize this material. EXiring the past two years, we have 
selected and worked closely with a core group of ten youth apprenticeship demonstration sites. This 
year, we are also providing technical assistance to a group of ftheen programs funded by the U.S. 
Department of Labor In addition, we have direct experience with states developing youth appren- 
ticeship initiatives: a consortium of twenty states has met twice vmder JFF's auspices; we are also 
provicijig additional assistance to sbc states that received youth apprenticeship grants from the U.S. 
Department of Labor last year. Jobs for the Future brings this knowledge and experience base to the 
national policy debate. 
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What is Youth Apprenticeship? 

Youth apprenticeship is an ambitious model for linking school and work for in-school youth— 
particularly those who have not traditioiially received a four-year baccalaureate. Jobs for the Future 
defines youth apprenticeship as a learning program for young people, age 16 and older, that integrates 
on-the-job learning with school-based insitmction, that bridges high school and post-secondary 
schooling, and that results in both acadennic credentials and certification of mastery of work skills. 

Youth apprenticeship takes its inspiration from European training systems, which provide structured, 
non-university routes to a broad range of good careers. In countries such as Derunark and Germany, as 
many as 60 percent of young people enter careers through a rigorous multi-year program combining 
paid work and training on-the-job with related classroom instmction. Advocates of youth appren- 
ticeship in this cotmtry contrast the high uittemployment, low status, lack of access to jobs in the 
primary labor market, and isolation from adult mentoring arui responsibility of most American 
16-19-year-olds with the high status and earning power and the significant amount of adult attention 
and responsibility received by young people in many European nations. 

No one proposes simply transferring the German, Danish or any other national system to the United 
States. The imique set of laws, political stmctures, social norms, and educatior^ arui industrial 
institutions in the U.S. n^ke that impossible. However, the basic design elements of those systems 
are transferable: 

• Significant coordination between employers, schools, labor, aiKl government; 

• The integration of school- and work-based learning experiences; 

• Broadly recognized certification of academic and occupational skill mastery; 

• A coherent, easily understood system that serves a significant proportion of young people; and 

• A range of high status, high skill, high paying career routes that do not require a four-year 
baccalaureate. 

Given the relative newness of youth apprenticeship in the U.S., no single model has won general 
acceptance. There is increasing consensus, however, on the basic design elements that differentiate 
youth apprenticeship from other, less intensive models for linking school and work. Jobs for the 
Future has identified the following key design elements of youth apprenticeship: 

• Employers provide paid work experience ar\d stmctured worksite learning . 

At the heart of youth apprenticeship is the provision of paid employment during the school year 
and sununers. V^ithout employment, there can be no youth apprenticeship. Jobs should be of 
progressively high quality as the apprentice moves through tiie multi-year program and should be 
tied to clear career ladders in the indusfary. What sets this model apart from other school-and-work 
efforts is its insistence on both education reform and expai^sion of the labor market options 
available to in-school youth. 

Employers provide more than paid work experience; they also provide participants with guided 
learning experiences at work- Through formal training agreements, workplace traiiung plans, 
mentoring by workplace persormel, and other approaches, participants leam important 
employability and technical skills at the worksite. 

9 
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• Schook integrate academic and vocational leaming> As with the best of vocational education 
reform, youth apprenticeship programs break down the barriers between academic and vocational 
learning and infuse each witii the best aspects of the other. Youth apprenticeship programs prepare 
to high academic standards. Classroom instruction focuses on cognitive as weU as occupational skill 
development The integratJ^on of academic and vocational learning is accomplished through team 
teaching, project-based instruction, and other instructional innovations. 

• School and workplace learning are cooniinated and integrated. Classroom instruction and 
workplace experiences are coonlinated so that the instructional program at one location reinforces 
the other. This coordination is structured through regular interaction, consultation, and planning 
between workplace and school personnel. 

• Programs articulate high school and post-secondary learning programs and last at least two years. 
As in Tech Prep ajid other efforts to build strong bridges from high school into post-secondary 
opportimities, youth apprenticeship models generally begin in eleventh or twelfth grade and 
continue into one or two years of post-secoiKiary learning. Most youth apprenticeship models also 
specify that post-secondary credits and certificates should be traiisferable to four-year academic 
programs. This bridge to academic as well as occupational advancement is important in focus 
groups with young people and parents. Jobs for the Future has fotmd that youth apprenticeship 
must facilitate advancement into post-secondary education as well as employment if it is to be seen 
as an attractive option. 

• Completers receive widely recogruzed credentials of both academic and occupational skill n>astery. 
Successful youth apprentices should receive certification of nf^tery of occupatiorwl skills that is 
accepted by the industry in which they train arui is recognized by firms across the industry. 
Training should prepare participants for employment in any of a nt imber of jobs that are part of a 
broad occupatiortal cluster. This certification is in addition to acaderrac qualifications earned, 
including a high school diploma and post-secorulary certificate or degree. 

• Pro grams are governed by broad coalitions of institutional partners. Because youth apprenticeship 
requires new behaviors and collaborative conunitments from high schools, employers, workers and 
their tmions (where appropriate), post-secorvdary institutions, commiuuty groups, and goverrunent, 
representatives of the key stakeholders must be part of the program governance structure. 

Tliis set of basic program elements distinguishes youth apprenticeship from other efforts to link 
school arxi work in this coimtry, including: cooperative education, registered apprenticeship, career 
academies, and Tech Prep. (See A Range of School-to-Work Transition Options on next page.) By 
combining elements rarely linked in titese other models— the integration of academic and vocational 
learning; the integration of school- arnl work-based learning; the lirikage between secondary and 
post-secondary components; and the award of an industry-recogrtized credential — ^youth apprentice- 
ship serves as an ambitious model toward which many programs and models can grow. 

Evidence from the field indicates that there is interest in aixl experimentation with this kind of 
coordination. A number of Tech Prep programs are working to build a youth apprenticeship com- 
ponent. In California, several career academies are expanding their work component into more of a 
youth apprenticeship model. Several district-wide vocational education reform efforts now include 
youth apprenticeship as one component of their plan for changing the last two years of high school. 

10 
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This is important: as much as possible, the various streams of school-to-work transition reform 
should head in the same direction and should be part of a whole rather than a contradictory set of 
isolated experiments. Otherwise, the nation will continue to create and promote a bewildering set of 
options for schools and young people. And differently-designed programs, funded from different 
agencies and program budgets, often with different eligibility criteria, will fight tmproductively to 
attract the same students. Those who promote youth apprenticeship in the U.S. do so not as a new 
program, but as part of a new system for providing career opportunities for the majority of American 
young people. 



A Range of School-To-Work Transition Options 
Cooperative Education 

Combination of vocational coursework and work experience; 

One year or less in duration; 

Students earn high school credit while on the job; 

Jobs secured by written cooperative agreements between schools and employers; 
No specified integration between classroom activity and work experience. 

School-to^Apprenticeship 

Work preparation model housed in vocational programs; 

Students enter into a registered apprenticeship slot in their industry of choice in senior year 

and continue after graduation; 
Students maintain part-time job during senior year; 
No additional coursework requirements. 

Vocational Magnets 

Specialized schools operating under a particular occupational focus; 
Amotmt of work experience varies with industry and school stmcture; 
Offers college prep program but typically doesn't have formalized articulation agreements 
v^th postsecondary institutions. 

School-based Enterprises 

Small businesses created and operated by students that fill gaps in the local economy while 

providing entrepreneiuial, vocational and academic training; 
Schools act as small business incubators, not through simulations but real, economically viable 

business ventures. 

Middle Colleges 

Collaborations between high school and community colleges to prevent students with college 

potential fi-om dropping out; 
Offer high school students the use of community college facilities, resources and advanced credit; 
Offer small classes and individual attention with strong emphasis on career development; 
Focus is rn academic rather than vocational curriculum; 
Internships offered to students within their field of choice. 

^ ^ continued 
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A Range of School-To«Work Transition Options continued 
Career Academies 

School-within-a-school programs in comprehensive high schools, ranging from two to four years; 
Originally focussed on developing the skills of at-risk students in an occupational cluster; 
Now serve middle- and high-performing students as well; 
School-based with links to employers; 

Usually offer sunrmer jobs and brief internships during the school year; 
Offer small classes, team teaching and block-scheduling of students; 
Emphasize a strong applied academic curriculum. 

Tech Prep 

Links the last two years of high school with two years of college or technical school, in an 
articulated, progressive curriculum; 

Leads to an associate's degree; 

Offers students the opportunity to take advanced technical courses at the high school level 
and receive college credit upon completion; 

Strong applied academics focus; 

Limited work experience component. 

Youth Apprenticeship 

Employers provide paid work experience aini structured worlcsite learning; 

Schools integrate acadenuc and vocational learning; 

School and workplace learning are coordinated and integrated; 

Programs articulate high school and post-secondary learning and last at least two years; 

Completers receive widely recognized credentials of both academic and occupational skill mastery; 

Programs are governed by broad coalitioits of institutional partners. 
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What" s in a Name? On the Tenn "Youth Apprenticeship" 
In a recent report. The CO Researcher noted that: 

the most vocal resistance to the youth apprenticeship movement centers 7tot on the goals and methods of 
the program but on the use of the name. Many union and state government officials argue that the xvord 
''apprentice" should reserved for the decades-old ''registered apprenticeship" program, which is strictly 
defined by federal and state regulations to refer to the 43 WO highly structured, multi-year training programs 
that have been negotiated around the country... 

These critics feel that confidence in the registered apprenticeship system might be vmdermined by 
generic use of the term you\h apprenticeship" to identify a range of programs for in-school youth 
that share only some of ti^e characteristics of registered apprenticeship. 

There are other critics as well. Some non-imion employers hear the term "apprenticeship/' think of 
joint union-management programs in the building and construction trades, and stay at arms' length. 
Garrison Moore of the National Alliance of Business raises another concern. "It is unfortunate that the 
term 'youth apprenticeship' w.as adopted because it soimds so blue collar/' says Moore, particularly 
when many new programs are likely to be in the expanding service industries. For these reasons, 
there have been numerous efforts during the past several years to find a new name. 

The term is indeed problematic. ^There are significant differences between registered apprenticeship 
and youth apprenticeship. For one thing, registered apprenticeship is almost exclusively a post- 
secondary option for which in-school yoimg people do not qualify: participants are typically in their 
mid- to latetwenties. In addition, more than half the 300^ active ooprentices in this cotmtry are 
concentrated in the dozen or so joint labor-management programs in the buiJding tiades. 

Youth apprenticeship efforts target a different population group: 16 to 20 year olds still in high school. 
Youth apprenticeship programs have a more rigorous and varied academic component than 
registered apprenticeship, where classroom instruction is related solely to the industry-specific 
training. And youth apprenticeship targets industries and occupations where employers perceive a 
current or incipient shortage of technician-level workers for which they have no adequate recruitment 
or training system. 

Before the 1992 Presidential campaign, youth apprenticeship programs were often labelled "school- 
to-work" programs, to avoid conflict with the registered system and its employer and vmion 
representatives. However, during the campaign, both President Bush and candidate Clinton publicly 
advocated creation of a national "youth apprenticeship" system. The name— which was becoming 
increasingly popular among programs, state policymakers, and the media — took hold. 

Despite its negaii ve baggage, the name "youth apprenticeship" has gained currency for another more 
substantive neasoi :• the term captures important basic design ekinents of these new youth education 
and emplojmie at efforts. These programs share two basic elements with apprenticeships of all 
icinds— from the apprenticeship of a novice mg weaver in Iran to that of a pipefitter in the Umted 
States. These are: 

1) a pedagogy based on leaming-by-doing and on the progressive mastery of skills by a novice 
learning on-the-job from masters; and 

2) a long-term relationship that yields certification of occupational skills broadly recognized by 
one's industry. 
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In addition, the term emphasizes that these are youth programs to create better career opportunities 
for in-school young people still in their teens. By consistently using the term "youth apprenticeship" 
to identify these programs, practitioners and policymakers hoped to be able to draw a clean distinc- 
tion between the two very different efforts and to clarify the ways in which youth apprenticeship 
might feed into or be designed to qualify as registered programs. 

It appears, though, that for both political and practical reasons, the search for a new name should be 
accelerated. As European experience indicates, effective national school-to- work transition systems 
depend upon a close colkboration betwwn employers, labor, educators, and government. And in the 
United States today, for better or for worse, the name ''youth apprenticeship" has become an obstacle 
to that collaboration for certain groups. Organized labor and the employer conununity involved in 
registered apprenticeship are likely to oppose federal school-to-work transition legislation that uses 
the term "youth apprenticeship." If the price of building a foimdation of trust from which to move 
forward is the use of a different term in federal legislation, that may not be a particularly high cost. 

On Febmary 3, 1993 representatives of the registered apprenticeship system met for the first time 
with about a dozen individuals representing local, state, and itational efforts promoting youth 
apprenticeship to discuss areas of coi^ensus and disagreement. Among other things, the group that 
met that day agreeci to recommend that proposed federal school-to-work transition legislation not use 
the term "youth apprenticeship." The group agreed that the federal government should expand its 
support to prograiiis that share the basic elements described above and in the consensus Framew ork 
for Federal Youth Apprenticeship Legislation (see section in this binder on National Policy), but : at 
efforts should be made to coin a new name. At the same time, it was acknowledged that, given that 
numerous state and local initiatives already use the term "youth apprenticeship," including legis- 
lation in at least five states, a shift in terminology is unlikely to ocojr everywhere or overnight. 
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From Program to System: We Don't Want Just Another Program 

The essential elements of youth apprenticeship described in the section "What is Youth 
Apprenticeship?" above, are elements of a program . These are the basic program design elements that 
Jobs for the Future and others believe define youth apprenticeship and distinguish it from other 
efforts to link school and work in this country. But there is remarkable consensus that the last thing 
the nation needs is another program, no matter how wellKionceived. Advocates of youth 
apprenticeship begin from the view that, unlike many of our international competitors, the U.S. lacks 
a national school-to-work transition system . The need, therefore, is not for another program, but 
rather for federal and state activities that put in place the building blocks of a system to serve a 
sigiuficant proportion of young people. 

Defiiung youth apprenticeship solely in program terms will doom it to marginal impact. Mainstream 
education programs will be imaffected as pilots receive fuivding, grow for a few years, and then 
wither when the furids dry up. Youth apprenticeship will be seen as one discoimected, add-on effort 
among many, competing for scarce resources and serving the same populations as other programs. It 
may even be designed so much as a stand-alone program that coordination and integration with 
other initiatives such as Tech Prep or career academies becomes impossible. 

Moreover, for youth apprenticeship to be an effective and efficient option that delivers high quality 
education and training, significant systemic changes are required that are far beyond the capacity and 
reach of any single program. For example, one of the defining aspects of youth apprenticeship is the 
credentialling of occupational skill mastery. To be able to create portable credentials, there first have 
to be standards that are broadly accepted* And there have to be effective, valid ways to assess 
whether an individual has met these starulards of mastery, at school and /or at work. None of these 
goals can be accomplished in anything but a partial, symbolic way at the program level. They are 
parts of the missing school-to- work transition system that stiU needs to be created in the U.S. 

Finally, youth apprenticeship and the school-to-work trai^ition must be seen as one piece of a larger 
whole— an effective career preparation and lifelong leanting system. The present moment presents an 
opportunity for putting in place the building blocks of such a system. Youth apprenticeship is one 
vehicle that can help advance this agenda; it may even be an important "entering wedge/' But the 
ultimate goal is laying the foundations for a new, seamless web of opportunities for all people to 
develop their skills and improve their Uves. It is not the creation of a new program model that will be 
grafted onto the existing inadequate workforce development systent 

For these distinct reasorts, it is critically important that state and national efforts to support and 
expand youth apprenticeship are defined in terms of system-building— and that they focus on 
interventions that build the infrastmcture and the capacity for a comprehertsive national education 
and training system. Stephen Hamilton of Cornell Uiuversity has argued recently that four of the 
most important system components that must be developed if youth apprenticeship is to progress 
from a promising policy idea to a nation-wide system are: 

• A legal definition and basis; 

• Institutional supports in the public and private sectors that reduce coordination, design, and 
implementation challenges; 

• Curricula for school- aikl work-based learning; and 

• Incentives for participation from key groups, particularly employers* 

15 
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Later in this resource packet, in the section on federal policy. Jobs for the Future presents our own 
views on how the federal government can promote youth apprenticeship in ways that help build 
a system rather than simply fund more programs. Key elements of this strategy include: 

• An intergovernmental partnership between the federal, state and local levels; 

• The integration of youth apprenticeship as part of mainstream education reform strategies; 

• A commitment to building on already existing school-and-work models rather than starting 
entirely anew, so that a coherent palette of options emerges at the local level; 

• Creation of an institutional vehicle for setting broad performance standaixls and assessments 
covering a limited nim\ber of occupational clusters, each of which provides a career path into 
many occupations in a number of related industries. 

We are very good in the Umted States at creating ixmovative programs, but we have a terrible time 
trying to build comprehensive and coherent policy systems. Yet, this may be one of the rare windows 
of opportunity for a federal effort that goes beyond program toward significant system-building. The 
political climate is supportive. The lessorts of the past imderscore the limitations of demonstration 
project funding as a significant lever for systemic change. And the lack of a national system for help- 
ing young people into careers is now seen as a serioiis competitive shortcorrting by employers and 
by politicians. Youth apprenticeship may well be the vehicle for significant institutional change and 
capacity-building. This hope informs the various materials presented in this resource packet. Jobs for 
the Future hopes that state and federal policymakers who receive these materials take this challenge 
to heart when designing legislative or adrrunistrative initiatives in this critical arena. 
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WHAT 1$ YOUTH A^RRENTKE$HII>> 



JOBS FORTHE FUTURE'S 

DEFINITION OF YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP 



Jobs for the Future defiiies youth apprenticeship as a learning 
program for young people, age 16 and older, that integrates 
on-the-job learning with school-based instruction, that bridges high 
school and post-secondary schooling, and that results in both 
acadeniic credentials and certification of mastery of work skills. 



JOBS FOR THE FUTURE'S 

ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP 

• Employers provide paid work experience and structured 
worksite learning. 

• Schools integrate academic and vocational learning. 

• School and wor kplace learning are coordinated and integrated. 

• Programs articulate high school and post-secondary learning and 
last at least two years. 

• Completers receive widely recognized credentials of both 
academic and occupational skill mastery. 

• Programs are governed by broad coalitions of 
institutional partners. 
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Evidence of the Need for New Career Pathways 

0NLY1/4 0FY0UN<; ADULTS FINISH 4 YEARS OF COLLECE 

(Percentages for persons 25-34 years old, 1990) 

MAXIMUM EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



Z 

Ui 



14.9 

Less than 
4 years of 
high school 



403 

4 years of 
high school 



1 to 3 years 
of college 



243 

4+ years of 
college 



Source: Digest of Educational Statistics 



High School Graduates Are Losing Ground 



WACESOF H\CH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GRADUATES 

With 1-5 Years of Work Experience, 1973-1991 

1991 [>OLLAR$ PER HOUR 



$5 



Male college grads 
Female college grads 




1973 1979 1987 1989 

Sounx: Lawrence Mishd and fared Bernstein, The State of Working America 1992-93, pA7l, 



1991 
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TH IS CHAPTER CONTAINS: 

Voices from the Field 

Matrix: JFF's National Youth Apprenticeship Sites 

Matrix: U.S. Department of Labor National Youth Apprenticeship 
Demonstration Grantees 

JFF Site Descriptions 

DoL Site Descriptions 

Progress Report on Boston's Project ProTech 
ProTech Press Notices 

Also Available: Progress Report on Broome County, New York's 
Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration Project 
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VOICES FI^M THE FIELD 



PsLfter my experience with LaToya, I wouldn't hesitate to interview another 

Project ProTech student for the same position. If she were a 
medical technologist walking in right now, I would definitely hire her/^ 

—Bob Sawick? MasMchnsetts General HocpiuL From JFF$ Annual Report, 1993, p. 14 



"I 



was tentative about it before I saw the response from the companies.. .These are 
not dead-end positions and they aren't going to be just running offcopies.^^ 

—Chris Michand-Bailey, guidance counselor. From Portland Press Herald, 11/9/92 



1 he schools weren't going to do it on their awn. The businesses weren't. 
This needed an entity separate from business and education.^ ^ 

-David G. Mecklcy, President, Flinchbaug^ Engineeringr Inc, York, PA. From Industry Week, 2/1793, p. 20 



We re still having to, in some high schools, introduce the math teacher 
to the carpentry teacher. But in some high schools, they've got joint 
planning periods now, so it's starting to take hold. Our ultimate objective is 
to blur the lines between tdi^^t was traditionally two separate systems/^ 

-^Katharine M. Oliver, assistant state education superintendent; Maryland, 
From National Joumak 2J€m, p. 336 



...the large majoriy of our members are very enthusiastic with the P.Y.A.P. 

because they also realize that our obligation as a union does not 
stop at the plant gate, but we must do whatever we can to improve our 
community so that our youth zvill have a future here.^^ 

--•Merrill W. Lambert, President UAW Local 787, Williamspoft, PA. 
From letter to Committee on Education and Labor, 9/4/92 
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/AATRIX: 

JFF's National Youth Apprenticeship Sites 
A\ATRIX: 

U.S. Departinent of Labor National Youth Apprenticeship 
Demonstration Grantees 
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115 students in 
grades II and 12 

(Program in year 
two) 


15Ustudentsm 
grades 10,11 and 
12. Eighty 
internships slots 
with 

participating 

employers 

secured. 

(Program in year 
seven) 


107 students 
enrolled in grades 
11,12,13 


(Program in year 
three) 


40 students 
enrolled in grades 
11 and 12 

(Program m year 
two) 


2 + 2 Youth 

Apprenticeship 

Model 


High School 
Academy 
expanding to 2 + 2 
Youth 

Apprenticeship 
Model 


Area Vocational 
Program moving 
toward 2 + 2 
Youth 

Apprenticeship 


Youth 

Apprenticeship 
in last two years 
of high school 
moving toward 
2+2 Model 


Boston High 
Brighton High 
English High 

Bunker Hill 
Conununity College 


Oakland Technical 
High School 

Peralta Community 
Colleges 


Eleven Area High 
Schools 

Kalamazoo 
Communitv Colleee 




Binghamton High; 
Susquehana Valley 
High; Union-Endicott 
High; Whitney Point 
High; Greene High; 
Windsor High 

Broome Community 
College 


Brigham and 
Women's Hospital; 
New England 
Deaconess Hospital; 
New England 
Medical Center; 
Boston City Hospital; 
St. Elizabeth 

England Baptist 
Hospital; 
Massachusetts 
General Hospital 


Kaiser Permanente 
Highland Hospital 
West Oakland 
Medical Center 


Bronson Methodist 
Hospital 
Borgess Medical 
Center 


Anitec 

Raynu>nd Corp. 
IBM 

Security Mutual Life 
Insurance 
United Health 
Services Hospital 
Lourdes Hospital 


Allied Health 
Careers 


Allied Health 
and Bioscience 


Health Careers 


Health Care; 
Office 

Administration 
and Technology; 
Manufacturing 
and Engineering 
Technology 


Boston Private 
Industry Council 


Oakland Unified 
School District 
Magnet/ Academy 
Office 


Education for 

Employment, 

Kala-mazoo 

Valley 

Vocational 

Consortium 


Cornell 

University and 
Cornell 
Cooperative 
Extension in 
Broon^e County 


Project ProTech i 
Boston, MA 


Oakland Health 
and Bioscience 
Academy 

Oakland, CA 


Health 

Occupations 

Program 

Kalamazoo 
County, MI 


Cornell Youth 
Apprenticeship 
Demonstration 
Project 

Broome County, 
NY 
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50 youth 

apprentices 

annually 


16 apprentices 
annually 


1^ students per 
year, beginning in 
1993 


50 women and 

minorities 

annually 


Conversion of 
tech-prep into 
youth 

apprenticeship 
model 


Youth 

apprenticeship 
model 


Youth 

apprenticeship 
model 


Youth 

apprenticeship 
model 


High schools in 
three Illinois 
locations (Senn 
Metropolitan 
Academy in 
Chicago, Harlem 
High School in 
Rockford, and 
North Greene 
High School in 
White Hall) 


Not specified 


Single high 
school, to be 
designed around 
youth 

apprenticeship 
approach 


Not specified 


None specified 


Local metalworking 
industry 


None specified 


United Auto Workers, 
Flint Truck and Bus Metal 
Fabrication (General 
Motors) 


Manufacturing and Food 
Service 


Metalworking 


Engineering/Technology/ 
I>esign; Business; 
Biotechnology 


Automotive 


Illinois State Board 
of Education 


(0 

S ^ 
go 

5 <^ 


Scripps Ranch High 

School, 

San Diego, CA 


ft 


Technology 
Partnership, 
Flint, MI 
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Jobs for the Future 

Youth Apprenticeship Sites 

Careers in Education 
Cambridge, MA 

Number of enroUees for 1992: 16 
Start date of program: Fall, 1991 
Target occupation: teaching 

Participating educational institutions: Cambridge Rindgeand Latin Hig^h School 

Lesley College 

Five Cambridge elementary schools 

The Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education Program is a new program designed to interest young 
people, particularly minorities, in teaching and education careers. The program was designed by 
Lesley College - an established teacher education institution with a history of coUaboration with 
Cambridge schools - and the Rindge School of Technical Arts, the innovative vocational program of 
the city's high school that is creating new ways to integrate vocational and academic education. It is 
one of several work-based learning/youth apprenticeship programs that are part of the Rindge 
program for restructuring high school vocational education. 

Now in its second year, 16 juniors and seniors from Rindge develop teaching experience in one of five 
Cambridge elementary schools where they work alongside a certified classroom teacher two mornings 
each week. Through the field placement, students have the opportunity to begin working in 
classrooms under the guidance of both an on-thejob supervisor and a program mentor. Student 
apprentices also meet regularly with Lesley College juniors and seniors doing field work in Cambridge 
schools, who serve as mentors to the high school participants. An innovative component of the 
program is a daily extended seminar co-taught by Rindge teachers and Lesley College faculty that 
enables participants to reflect on their teaching experience in a stmctured and multi-disciplinary way. 

Contact Maria Ferri or Larry Rosenstock 
Rindge School of Technical Arts 
459 Broadway 
Cambridge^ MA 02138 
phone: (617)349-6717 or -6751 



■ Cornell Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration Project 

■ Broome County, NY 

Number of eniollees for 1992: Approxintiately 40 

■ Start date of program: Fall, 1991 

■ Target occupations: health care, office administration and technology, manufacturing and 

engineering technology 

■ Participating educational institutions: Cornell Cooperative Extension of Broome Coimty 

■ Six area high schools 

■ Cornell's Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration Project is a work-based learning program for high 

■ school juniors and seniors. A research and development program of Cornell University, the project is 
located in and around the city of Binghamton NY. The program currently enrolls 40 students from six 

■ school systems in newly-created youth apprenticeships in manufacturing and engineering technology, 
I health care, and administration and office technology. Students spend 10-20 hours per week, including 

O . 1 — ^ 
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summers, in supervised, paid work experiences witli one of six participating employers. Cornell's 
Youth apnd Work Program administers the pilot project, developing the program, tending to its daily 
operation and conducting research that can foster the creation of a nationwide system for young 
people who do not graduate from four-year colleges. Successful program graduates will have acquired 
a high school diploma, an associate's degree, and expert job skills derived from extensive work 
experience. Although the program has not yet formalized a 2+2 structure, Broome Community College 
is involved as an active partner in the evolution of the program. 

Contact: Mary Agnes Hamilton 

Associate Director, Cornell Youth and Work Program 

Department of Human Development and Family Studies 

Martha Van Reitsselaer Hall, Cornell University 

Ithaca, NY 14853 

phone: (607)255-8394 



Craftsmanship 2000 
Tulsa, OK 

Number of enroUees for 1992: 20 

Start date of program: September, 1990 

Target occupations: metalworking 

Participating educational institutions: Tulsa Public Schools 

Tulsa Coimty Vo-Tech 

Tulsa Junior College 

Craftsmanship 2000 is a four-year youth apprenticeship program in metalworking sponsored by local 
industry, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa Coimty Area Vo-Tech, Tulsa Jimior College, and the Metropolitan 
Chamber of Commerce. An employer-driven program. Craftsmanship is part of the local indiistr/s 
response to its need for skilled workers. Participating firms include: American Airlines, Hilti, and five 
other metalworking firms. The program is administered by a non-profit entity created by the Chamber 
of Commerce. Youth apprentices are employees of and are paki by this entity. 

In August 1992, the first cohort of sbcteen students entered the program- They are paid a stipend 
throughout the year, though they are in classes full-time at the vo-tech school in the first two years of 
the program and are working in firms only during the summer. During their summer work experience, 
industry trainers test the youth apprentices in real work situations on the material they were to have 
mastered during the school year. 

Successful students will be awarded a high-school diploma from their sending high school after two 
years and up to 25 credit hours from Txdsa Junior College. Upon program completion, apprentices 
will be awarded a certification of occupational skills that will qualify them for skilled employment in 
the metalworking industry. 

Contact: A. Wayne Rowley 
Executive Director 

Metropolitan Tulsa Chamber of C oxnmerce 
616 South Boston 
Tulsa, OK 74119 
phone: (918)585-1201 
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Health Occupations Program 
Kalamazoo County^ MI 
Number of enroUees for 1992: 107 
Start date of program: September, 1989 
Target occupations: health careers 

Participating educational institutions: Kalamazoo Valley Independent School District 

Kalamazoo Valley Conununity College 
Eleven area high schools 

The Health Occupations Program is administered by two Kalamazoo Valley hospitals and an agency 
called Education for Employment, which represents the Kalamazoo Coimty consortium of area high 
schools and post-secondary institutions. Grade 11 and 12 students from eleven comprehensive high 
schools in Kalamazoo County participate in the program. A 13th grade component was added in 
September 1992. 

The program started because of a need to reform a vocational nurse's aide program that was having 
trouble attracting students. The program's focus was changed to cover all health occupations and the 
location was changed from a local high school to the hospital setting. Now, the Health Occupations 
Program caters to all students — from special needs to honors students. The program offers courses 
and pre-professional training and career orientation for youitg people who want to be anything from 
niirse's aides to physicians. The program supports a variety of pathways after graduation. Some 
students graduate and work full-time in a health care facility others combine college with on-the-job 
training at the hospital, and others go to two-year or four-year coUeges full-time. 

Students leave their own high schools for two hours each day to participate in the Health Occupations 
program, which is based at one of the two participating hospitals- The deven participating high schools 
have worked out schedules that allow students to meet all of their graduation requirements and still 
attend courses arvi participate in work experierKe at hospitals and other commtmity health care facilities. 

Health Occupations I, available as an elective to both 11th and 12th graders, introduces students to 
health care, placing an emphasis on job shadowing ax)d on core skills and knowledge applicable to 
many health care disciplines. In Health Occupations II, students choose one occupational area for an 
extemship in a hospital department, medical clinic, or other health care setting. An individual 
training plan, developed by the health occupations instmctor in consultation with the clinical 
supervisor and student, spells out the objectives, goals, and specific tasks of the placement Students 
also earn up to five hours of community college credit in related classes. 

Upon completion of Health Occupations II extemships, a certificate of initial mastery of job-specific 
skills, correlated to the student's work experience, is granted. Upon completion of Health 
Occupatiorw n training and related course work, articulated credits at post-secondary partner 
institutions are granted. The program recently added Health Occupations EQ, which provides 
support and guidance to the post-secondary student employed in a health-related job and/ or 
purstdng advanced training and education. 

Contact Tom Conor 

Director, Career-Technical Education 

Comstock Public Schools 

301 North 26th Street, Box 369 

Comstock, MI 49041 

phone: (616)388-9484 
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Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy 
Oakland, CA 

Number of enroUees for 1992: Approximately 150-175 
Start date of program: 1985 

Target occupations: health, medical biotechnology, life science (environmental forestry, etc.) 
Participating educational institutions: Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy/ 

Oakland UniBed School District 

Samuel Merritt College 

California State University-Hayward 

Peralta Commimity Colleges 

University of California-Berkeley 

St. Mar/s College 

University of San Francisco 

State Department of Education-Health Careers Division 
California Academic Partnership Program 

The Oakland Health Academy began in 1985 in response to the critical need to increase the number 
of urtderrepresented minority students well prepared both for skilled entry-level jobs in the 
health/science field and for post secondary education. The Oakland Health Academy operates as a 
school-within-a-school at Oakland Technical High School. The goal of the Academy is to expose at- 
risk students to diverse career opportunities in the areas of health and bioscience and to nurture 
their interest in a career in these fields. The program accomodates 175 students (50-60 in each of 
grades 10 through 12). The student body is 70 percent African- American. 

The program prepares students academically and technically for post secondary education or skilled 
hospital/lab jobs through integrated academic and lab coiuses vvith a health/bioscience focus, a 
hands-on learning approach, exposure to career information and knowledge through field trips and 
guest speakers, paid career internships during the sxmuner after junior year and the second semester 
of senior year, and assistance with job and college applications. 

Several local hospitals and bioscience industry employers provide the Academy with mentoring, 
student internship placements and part-time jobs, assistance with curriculum and staff development, 
financial support, and equipment. These employers include Kaiser Permanente Hospital, Children's 
Hospital, HighlaiKl Hospital West Oakland Health Center, Piedmont Gaiderts (Senior Care Facility), 
Merritt-Peralta-Providence Medical Center, Lawrence Berkeley Laboratories, Bay Area Bioscience 
Center, Hillcrest Clinic, American Red Cross, the Himian Genome Project and others. 

During grades 10 and 11 students do volunteer work in hospitals and commimity centers after 
school and weekends for approximately 75 hotirs per semester. Between grades 11 and 12, sximmer 
internships are arranged for students, usually in local hospitals or laboratories. In grade 12, many 
students work in paid clinical placements and/or in commimity-based senior health projects. About 
25 students are participating this year in a work-based learning program at Highland Hospital. The 
Academy would like to see stmctured work-basedleaming become the heart of its curricultim and is 
working with its partners to move in this direction. 

Contact: Patricia Anne Clark, Director 
Oakland Health Academy 
Oakland Technical High School 
4351 Broadway 
Oakland, C A 94611 
^ phone: (510)658-5300 
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Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy, Pasadena High School 
Pasadena, CA 

Number of enroliees for 1992: 100 
Start date of program: September 1991. 

Target occupations: administrative and clerical positions; production support positions; design, 
paste-up and typesetting; scanner and camera operators; platemaking and 
proofing; press operators; cutter and folder operators; printing management; 
printing sales 

Participating educational in:>citutions: Pasadena City College 

Los Angeles County Office of Education 
California State University, Los Angeles 

The Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy now in its second year, is a school-within-a-school that combines 
academic instmction and training designed to prepare students for careers in the Graphic Arts field. 
Students enter the Academy in the sophomore year and spend three years together in moming block 
scheduled classes. The Academy is open to all students in the Pasadena School District. 

The Graphic Arts Academy was spearheaded by the Printing Industries Association of America - 
Southern California. Industry provides mentors and paid sununer internships, monthly field trips 
and speakers as well as job placement oppor unities for students upon graduation. Industry partners 
have contributed up-to-date equipment for the Graphic Arts lab where students do technical projects. 

Most classes and all lab sessions in the Graphic Arts Academy are small and use cooperative 
learning groups and mastery learning techiquest (e.g. frequent teacher-student feedback and 
portolio assignments). Classes are block scheduled and Academy students spend the first four hours 
of the day together rotating between academic and lab courses. 

The sophomore year in the academy is primarily for establishing strong academic and research 
skills. Students are exposed to a variety of different jobs aiKi career paths in the graphic arts industry 
through field trips and guest speakers. Students take a two semester lab course in the sophomore 
year called Graphic Arts Technology I & 2 in addition to their academic courses.In addition to these 
requirements. Academy students are required to perform 100 hours of graphic arts community 
service after school during the sophomore year. 

During the junior year, students continue with their academic course work and complete another two 
semester lab - Graphic Arts Technology 3 & 4. Students are also responsible for running a printing 
business after school in which they have responsibility in all areas of production. During the siunmer 
between junior and senior year, students work as paid interns at local graphic arts and printing firms. 

During the senior year, students complete their academic course work at Pasadena High and take 
Graphic Arts lab courses at Pasadena Commimity CoUege. Students select from courses in computer 
typesetting, lithographic preparation, management, lithographic press operation and screen printing 
at PCC Students who graduate from the Graphic Arts Academy receive a specialized high school 
diploma. Upon graduation, students have received up to one year of postsecondary credit from 
Pasadena Community College and need only 30 more units to receive an associates degree. 

Contact: Dr. Judy Codding, Principal 
Pasadena High School 
2925 E. Sierra Madre Blvd. 
Pasadena, CA 911: 7 

phone: (818)798-8901 4 0 
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Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Sites in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Williamsport, and Lancaster, PA 

Number of enroUees for 1992: Approxiinately 110 (about 30 each in 4 regions) 

Start date of program: September, 1991 

Target occupations: metalworking 

Participating educational instihitions: Six high schools aaoss Pennsylvania 

Commimity colleges and four-year universities 
across Pennsylvania 

The Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program is a state-wide initiative designed to train high 
school students for high skill, high wage careers in the metalworking industry. Developed in 1990, 
PYAP was one of the first recipients of a Department of Labor school-to-work transition demonstration 
grant. In 1991, PYAP was piloted in Lycoming County with 12 students who were provided 
employment and training at sbc local firms. In the fall of 1992, the program was expanded to five 
other sites: York, Lancaster, Philadelphia, Western Montgomery Coimty, and Pittsburgh. In this 
second year of the program, approximately 105 students are enrolled in youth apprenticeships with 
76 employers. (In Lycoming County, a youth apprenticeship program in allied health careers was 
established this year with fifteen students.) 

The program is administered by the Pennsylvania Department of Education and is coordinated in 
each region through local Ir dustrial Resource Centers. In each region, the IRC has set up a strong 
stakeholder group that represents the employer community and its needs. 

PYAP is an ambitious project that is noteworthy for its statewide scope and for its creative project- 
based curriculum, which was designed by a team of teachers from the Pittsburgh area who work 
vAth the University of Pittsburgh's Learning Research and Development Center. 

Graduates from the program will be able to attain well-paying jobs in the metalworking industry 
and can further their traiiung to become tool and die makers. PYAP is working to make sure that 
graduates wiU be able to attain an associate degree (with employer tuition subsidy) an industry- 
recognized cskill redential, and an opportimity to continue in a registered apprenticeship. 

Contact: Jean Wolfe, Project Director 
Sharon Wherley, Project Coordinator 
C^o Mantec, Inc. 
P.O. Box 5046 
York, PA 17405 
phone: (717)843-2898 



Pickens County Youtii ^prenticeship Initiative 
Easley, SC 

Niunber of enrollees for 1992: 5 
Start date of program: August, 1992 
Target occupations: electronics 

Participating educational institutions: School District of Pid ens County 

Tri-County Technical College 

Pfckens County Youth Apprenticeship Initiative is designed to prepare high school graduates for 
careers in the electronics industry. Coordinated by the school district, the program attempts to 
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expand the educational opportunities available to non-baccalaureate bound students by increasing 
their access to and preparation for postsecondary programs at the associate degree level. 

The program builds upon the statewide Tech Prep model by enabling students to learn on the job as 
well as in school. The program was developed in 1991 as a result of the vocational program improve- 
ment efforts and work of the PACE Consortium at Tri-County Technical College - designed to assist 
local school districts in the areas of tech prep, postsecondary articulation and preparation for work. 

In this start-up year there are five students in the program, working with four employers that 
include NCR and Ryobi Motor Products. The Career Center, a regional vocational school, is the hub 
of the program and plans are underway for expansion into other occupations. Graduates will earn a 
high school diploma, vocational certificate and an associate degree, as well as valuable experience in 
the workplace as a paid employee benefiting from the guidance of a trained mentor. 

This program, though still a small pilot, is an example of the growing interest in marrying Tech Prep 
and Youth Apprenticeship, bringing the applied academics focus and the 2+2 sticuture of Tech Prep 
together with the workplace learning and paid work component of youth apprenticeship. 

Contact: Frances Stokes 

Apprenticeship Coordinator, School District of Pickens County 
1348 Griffin MiURoad 
Easley,SC 29640 
phone: (803)855-8150 



■ Project FroTech— Health Care 
Boston, MA 

■ Number of enrollees for 1992: 115 juniors and seniors 

■ Start date of program: September, 1991 
Target occupations: allied health careers 

■ Participating educational institutions: Three Boston high schools 

Project ProTech combines classroom learning, clinical internships, and work experience in a 2+2 

■ youth apprenticeship model that links the last two years of high school with two years of 

I community college. Students will graduate from the four-year program with an Associate degree 

and professional certification in one of the following technical occupations: radiologic technologist, 

■ nuclear medicine technologist, physical therapy assistant, occupational therapy assistant, medical 
I laboratory technician, medical secretary. Students who decide not to pursue an Associate degree can 

earn certification in occupations iiK:lu(^g: EEG technician, EKG tedmidan, operating room 
■j technician, histology technician, emergency medical technician. 

Project ProTech is a coUal>orative effort of the Boston Private Industry Coimdl (PIC) and its 
a partners — Boston City Hospital, Brigham and Women's Hospital, Massachusetts General Hospital, 

■ New England Baptist Hospital, New England I>eaconess Hospital, New England Medical Center, St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, the Boston Public Schools, and Jobs for the Future. 

I During their junior year, students from three participating high schools explore career options and the 

field of health care through a series of introductory seminars and clinical rotations at the hospital. 
_ Students also begin part-time employment. EXuing the second year, the hospital-based training, both 

■ paid and unpaid, becomes more occupation-specific. Upon graduating high school, students will split 
their day between community college courses and hospital-based training in their specialty. 
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Beginning with after-school and summer jobs, paid employment assimies increasing importance in 
the training experience as students progress through the program. By the third year, shidents will be 
employed in training positions related to their occupational choice. 

Contact: Lois Ann Porter 
Director, Project ProTech 
Boston Private Industry Council 
20Uver Street 
Boston, MA 02109 
phone: (617)423-3755 



Roosevelt Renaissance 2000 
Portland, OR 

Number of enroUees for 1992: 350 
Start date of program: September, 1992 

Target occupations: business informations systems, health and human services, 

manufacturing technology 
Participating educational institutions: Roosevelt High School 

Portland C ommimity College 

Portland State University 

Roosevelt Renaissance 2000 (RR2000) is a comprehensive high school restructuring effort designed 
to prepare students for an easier school-to-work transition upon high school graduation. RR2000 
will transform the current academic curriculum into an applied academic curriculimi that integrates 
classroom and work-based learning through career pathways, appUed academics, and on-the-job 
work experiences. Roosevelt Renaissance 2000 is designed to: 

• Integrate general studies with professional technical career training; 

• Impement a curriculum that allows students to begin preparing for employment immediately 
after high school graduation; 

• Design a curriulimt that includes a Certificate of Initial Mastery based on competency; and 

• Actively involve employers in the education and training of students. 

Beginning next fall, all students attending Roosevelt will select a career pathway that structures their 
high school program. Career pathways include business infoniuition systems, health and human 
services, manufacturing technology and engineering, professional, public, and commercial services, 
and trade and tourism. Students will take applied academic courses that relate course work and 
school projects to their chosen career path. In addition, students will participate in a niimber of 
work-related activitks throughout their high school years including career-oriented field trips, job 
shadowing activities^ mentoring programs, aiKi stmctured work experiences with local employers. 
Each student will be reqxiired to maintain a portfolio of self-assessment of job shadowing, 
informational interviews, internships, and summer jobs. 

Contact: Jim Wemsing 
Director, Roosevelt Renaissance 2000 
Roosevelt High School 
6941 North Central Street 
Portland, OR 97203 
phone: (503)280-5138 
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U.S. Department of Labor 

National Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration Grantees 

Last November, the U.S. Department of Labor awarded grants to ten organizations aaoss the country to 
support the development of a nationwide system of Youth Apprenticeship. This $11.7 million program is 
expected to fundamentally change the way U.S. students learn basic workplace skills and prepare to enter the 
work force. The ten organizations were awarded two-year grants to explore ways of strengthening the 
transition of America's youth from school to work by redesigning school curricula so that students learn work- 
related subjects in a practical context and noncoUege bound students are better prepared to enter the work 
force. The Department's $25 million in seed nroney is being leveraged into an $11.7 millic program because 
$9.2 millioi^is being provided by other organizations. Demonstration sites vary according to program design, 
occupations and stage of development. Some are in the planning and development stage, ottters in the 
implementation stage and yet others are existing youth apprenticeship programs whidi will expand in other 
industries, student outreach, or refine curriculum development Following is a description of each site. 

Craftsmanship 2000 The Craftsmanship 2000 Apprenticeship Program (CAP) is a four year outcome based 
apprenticeship program that begins during a student's junior year of high school and culminates with the 
students' graduation from junior college. The program is existing currentiy and has high levels of business 
support, including employer pay for learning at Technical Center and work-site. Students in the program 
attend school eight hours a day, 220 days a year. Under the grant, this project will work closely with schools to 
develop work-related, integrated curricula. 

Contact: Mr. A. Wayne Rowley, Executive Director, Metro. Tulsa Chamber of Commerce, 616 South Boston, 
Tulsa, OK 74119; Tdephone (918) 585-1201, Fax (918) 585-8016. 

Gxvinnett County Youth Apprenticeship Program The Gwinnett Youtfi Apprenticeship Program will 
advance the newly adopted Georgia Apprenticeship Initiative by developing and piloting a comprehensive, 
multi-business (small and large) program in tiiree school ates representative of urban, suburban and rural 
communities, with occupational focus on manufacturing, engineering technology, administration and health 
care. Students' learning experience combines a special School Apprenticeship class with vocational instruction 
and paid work-site leammg. The schools are each working to create interdisciplinary instruction and greater 
curricular linkages between instruction, the workplace and adult roles. 

Contact: Roger D. Sartor, Project Director, Gxvinnett County Youth Apprenticeship, 610 West Crogan Street, 
Laxvrenceuille, GA 30245; Telephone (404) 822-6421. 

Illinois Youth Apprenticeship Program The Illinois Youth Apprenticeship Program is a state-wide effort to 
create youti\ apprenticeship built on current Tech Prep irutiatives to be piloted at three sites. Labor nuirket 
projections and local busii^ess consultations have led the project to focus on manufacturing and food service 
with later expansion to six sites in agriculture, business management and health. In the Illiiu)is project twenty 
percent of a youti\ apprentice's tin>e will be spent in a work-site leanung experience in the first year (11th 
grade); and fifty percent will be spent at th<» work-site in later years. The program is linked to conununity 
college, where apprentices wiU go on for an Associate of Applied SderKe degree. 

Contact: Fran Bmurnan, Project Manager, Illinois State Board of Education, 100 N. 1st Street, Springfield, IL 62777; 
Telephone (217) 782-4620, Fax (217) 782-0679. 
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Manufacturing Technology Partnership Program The Manufacturing Technology Partnership Program 
(MTP) IS a two year old youth apprenticeship between the United Auto Workers, General Motors, community 
colleges, a public job training agency, a community business group, and a public vocational high school. This 
effort focuses primarily on preparing women and minority high school students to become future skilled trade 
workers in the automotive industry at General Motors. Grant funds will assist in curriculum development to 
extensively modify traditional academic and vocational education based on workplace requirements and in 
expanding to more students and employers. Students participating in the 2+2 Youth Apprenticeship Program 
will receive academic instruction at the high school, vocational education at the Skill and Technical Center and 
work-site experience at the workplace, where they will gain insight into the tasks and requirements of several 
skilled trade areas. 

Contact: Susan Richvalsky, Business/Indushy Liaison, Flint Board of Education, GASC Technology Center, 
G'5081 Torrey Road, Flint, Mich. 48507; Telephone (313) 760-14U, Fax (31:.) 760-7759. 

Middle Georgia Technical Institute The project is a systematic mbc of academic and technical instruction in 
both secondary and post-secondary schools, combined with work-based learning for students, directed at 
preparing youth for quality professional and technical employment. The program is at least three years long 
and will be implemented in three high schools and three post-secondary technical institutes. Students in 
ll-12th grades will be selected from the participating school districts and will follow a Tech Prep ctirriculum 
in Aerospace Manufacturing Technology linked to work-based instruction at the Technical Institute that leads 
to certification as an Aircraft Structural Specialist. The students' third year will be composed of continued 
school and work-based learning and include full-time paid structured work-site learning at the workplace. 
Students have the option of continuing in the program after their third year if they choose to pursue an 
Associate's of Applied Science Degree. 

Contact: Billy Edenfield, Project Director, Middle Georgia Technical Institute, 1311 Carder Road, 
Warner Rabins, GA 31088; Telephone (912) 929-6800, Fax (912) 929-6835. 

Project ProTech-Financial Services Participants will combii^ school and work-based classroom instruction, 
work rotations, mentorships and internships in banks, financial management finns and insurance companies, 
work experience in financial service occupations, and post-secondary education to prepare for the transition 
from school to skilled employment in the financial services industry. Pro Tech's program design provides for 
teacher institutes and extemships, basic skills assessment and renwdiation, and tuition support for additional 
post-secondary education through permanent placement witii emjdoyers who offer tuition assistance benefits. 
Contact: Lois Ann Porter, Project Director, The Boston Private Industry Council, 2 Oliver St., Boston, MA 02109; 
Telephone (617) 423-3755, Fax (617) 423-1041. 

OaklandWorks OaklandWorks proposes to extend Ae current system of Academies to a comprehensive and 
coordinated approach tftat prepares Oakland students for the world of work by strengthening the partnerships 
between school and industry. The existing Gdifomia Partnership Academy ntKxlel offers students a 
comprehensive school-within-a-school program based on a single career area, combining academic and 
vocational learning, career awareness and counseling, work-based learning and paid structured work-site 
learning in a supportive atmosphere. The project focuses on four experienced and well-«tablished academy 
programs at four different school sites. The Youth Apprenticeship demonstration project will comprise Law 
and Government, Heiltfi and Bioscience, Media and Communication, and Computer Technology. Committed 
teachers, administratow and industry representatives will be developing curriculum to extend tf\e work-based 
and work-site learning elements of the project 

Contact: Allie VJhitdturst-Gordon, Manager, Magnet Programs, Oakland Unified School District, 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland, CA 94606; Telephone (510) 836-8614, Fax (510) 836-8607. 
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Seminole County School District/Siemens Stromberg-Carlson The partnership focuses on strengthening and 
developing a relationship that encourages high levels of proficiency in the classroom, increases the skills of 
technical employees, improves productivity and quality of work. Participating high school students will be 
selected from the school district's Tech Prep program to participate in the youth apprenticeship program and 
will be encouraged to stay in school, become more productive and think in terms of career opportunities in the 
field of Electronics within the Telecommunication Industry. Students will receive core and applied academic 
curricula from the existing Tech Prep program and paid structured work-site learning at Siemens Stromberg- 
Carlson. Siemens-Carlson will also provide the opportunity for continued skills upgrading through successive 
training beyond high school at the Seminole Community College leading to an Associates Degree in Science. 
Contact: Bettie Hogle, Project Director^ Seminole Count}/ School DistrictjSiemens Stromberg-Carlson, 
1211 Mellonville Avenue, Sanprl FL 32711; Telephone (407) 322-1252 exf. 240, Fax (407) 322-1252 ext, 426. 

Scripps Ranch High School This project offers a unique opportunity to design an innovative, high 
performance school which will integrate academic and vocatioiud curriculum, prepare students for the 
technological workplace, ensure participation of business, industry and community in school-to-work 
transition activities. It is a comprehensive single school currency begin built. The first year of the grant will be 
spent in planning and curriculum development and in September 1993 the school will open to 1500 students 
who will receive high-level, rigorous curricxilum. In grades 9 and 10 students will participate in an academic 
foundation which provides a strong core curriculum that integrates themes and concepts both within and 
aCTOss disciplines. In grades 11 and 12, students will decide on "program majors" and choose an organized 
program around career paths in Engineering/Technology /Design; Business; BioUx:hnology that focus on 
combined academic, applied academic, field experience and includes paid structured worksite learning. 
Contact: Barbara K. Brooks, Project Director, cjo Mission Beach Center, 818 Santa Barbara Court, 
San Diegp, CA 92109; Tdephone (619) 621-9020, Fax (619) 488-3925. 

Toledo Private Industry Council The Private Industry Council's objective is to elevate a currently operating 
cooperative education program to a full scale Youth Apprenticeship Program. Students in tturee high schools 
will combine work and learning with a focus on Industrial Automation CAD-CAM, Health Care (Medical and 
Dental Assistant), Building/Carpentry or Insurance Qaims Processing. The work-based learning will be based 
on comprehensive, employer-certified competencies for the occupation, developed by the Ofiio Competency 
Analysis Profile (OCAP). Each occupational area will be staffed with an occupational planning team to 
develop curricula. An occupational specialist will ensure that applied academics, work-based learning and 
paid structured work-site learning all work towards providing the youtti apprentices witti as many 
competencies in the OCAP. 

Contact: Mr. Robert Roman, Director, Youth Apprenticeship Program, Toledo Private Industry Council, 
331 14th Street, Toledo, OH 43624; Telephone: (419) 244-5900, Fax: (419) 241-7865. 
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The Department of Labor's Youth Apprenticeship initiative was launched in early 1990, when the Seaetary 
awarded two-year grants to six organizations (for a total of 9 sites) to explore ways of redesigning school 
curricula so tiiat students learn job-related subjects in a practical context and noncollege bound students 
obtain the skills necessary to enter the workforce. In September 1992 upon the completion of the two year 
grant, five of the 9 local demonstration sites were extended for one more year of program operation. 
Description of those sites follows. 

MechTechr Inc, Project MechTech, in metropolitan Baltimore, will prepare secondary students for careers in 
manufacturing technology using a combination of structured workplace training and technical education in a 
commuruty college. It features a rotation of trainees among participating employers to provide a variety of 
work experiences, aiwl a structure for giving successful pwtidpants aedentials that combine a college 
associate degree with certification of competencies gained in a comprehensive work-based training program. 
Students are recruited into a 2+2 program of combined academic, vocational and work-site learning dtiring 
high school and continues with advaiKed standing into commimity college and into registered apprenticeship. 
Contact: Mr. Bob Fiadla, Director, MechTech, Inc., 800 S. Rolling Road, Baltimore, MD 21228; 
Telephone: (410) 455A548, Fax: (410) 455A952 

Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program See Jobs for the Future Site Profiles 

Project ProTech-Health Care, Boston, Massachusetts See Jobs for the Future Site Profiles 

The Quality Connection, DuPage County, Illinois This project prepares participants as electronics/appliance 
technicians at Sears, Roebuck & Co. Through school-based courses aiui work experience at Sears, students learn 
basic skills, electronics literacy, aixl technical knowledge and expertise. The techiucal cumculum has been devd- 
oped jointly by the k)cal partnership. Sears aivd the hi^ schools. Students will receive a structured em|rfoyn%ent 
experience full-time between the jiuuor and senior years and part-time during these school years. 11th and 12th 
graders take courses at 22 home schools in the morning and travel to votech school for special electronics dass. 
The project will result in full-time employment and completion of training ufx)n high sdvool graduation. 
Contact: Ms. Tana Petrich, Regional Manager, National Alliance of Business, HE. Adams, §1008, 
Chicago, IL 60603; Telephone: (312) 341-9766, Fax: (312) 341-3491. 

Workforce LA Youth Academy The Workforce LA Youth Academy focuses on links with three major 
employers and occupational groups in the Los Angeles— Pacific Bell (telecommunications). Security Pacific 
Corporation (banking services), and the Gty of Los Angeles (public service). The operational models for ti^ 
three projects are similar in tiuit each is established as a partnership between the firm and the Los Angeles 
Unified School District. The programs feature a full-time academic program witti 12-30 hours of work 
experience. Acadenucs credit will be granted for work time, and some work experience may apply towards 
college CTedit lltii and 12th graders spend 5 mornings a week at their home schools and 4 afternoons a week 
at work-sites. One afternoon a week is spent at ttie Regional Occupation Program center. 

Students participation progresses according to educatioiud grade level. In 9th grade, students are part of a 
"compact" which reinfoices tf\e importance of school by rewarding perfornwmce with summer jobs; in 10th 
grade, in-school workHMturity instruction is added; inllth, work experiences are more career oriented and 
are accompanied by in-Khool training; and the senior year is an opportunity for students to make the 
transition to college, emptoyment or further training. The extension grant is focussed on more curriculum 
integration with selected home high schools. 

Contact: Mr. James Konantz, Project Director, Los Angeles Unified School District, 644 W. 17th Street, 
Room 202, Los Angeles, CA 90015; Telephone: (213) 765-3494, Fax: (213) 7U^534. 
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Progress Report on Boston's Project ProTech 

The following pages reproduce the Executive Summary of an eighteen-month formative evaluation of 
Project ProTech, conducted by Sue Goldberger of Jobs for the Future for the Boston Private Industry 
Council, which manages this iimovative and impressive effort. 

Project ProTech is a youth apprenticeship program in the allied health occupations that is the product 
of a unique partnership between seven Boston hospitals, three high schools, and the Boston Private 
Industry Council. Now in its second year, Project ProTech involves 115 high school juruors and 
seniors in a novel educational program linking school and work and bridging high school and post- 
secondary education. 

Project ProTech is one of the most well-developed and ambitious attempts to design and implement a 
youth apprenticeship model in the Uiuted States. An extension of the business-school partnerships 
begun in the early 1980s imder the Boston Compact, Project ProTech is the product of phenomenal 
investments of time and money by the seven participating hospitals and their leadership. 

The subject of a dozen major national news articles in the last year, including a front page story in the 
New York Times, Project ProTech is one of the most closely watched of a group of new initiaitives to 
link school and work for the benefit of U.S. yoimg people. 

The evaluation conducted by JFF was prepared for the program sponsor, the Boston Private Industry 
Council. Its primary goal was to provide program planners with the irrformation they needed to 
assess and improve the performance of program components for the second and successive years. As 
such, it was intended for an internal audience. 

However, the early lessons from the experience of Project ProTech's employers, schools, students, and 
the PIC are so rich and instmctive that JFF and the PIC decided to release this summary of key issues 
and findings for broader distribution. We hope that this documentation of the start-up of Project 
ProTech, and of its early accomplishments and challenges, will encourage wide replication of 
ProTech's best features and be a valuable guide for other fledgling youth apprenticeship efforts. 

In the conung year, the Private Industry Council will continue to refine and exparvi Project ProTech. 
At the same time, the PIC will launch a parallel program targeted to skilled entry-level career 
opportunities in the dt/s financial services irxlustry. Jobs for the Future thanks the PIC arxi the 
participants in Project ProTech for their generosity in releasing this Executive Summary for external 
distribution. We salute all whc have made Project ProTech the exciting model it is— and all who will 
be working to expand this model to other industry clusters in the dty. 

Appended to the Executive Summary are selected media clips on Project ProTech's first year and a half. 
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Creating an American-Style Youth Apprenticeship Program: 
A Formative Evaluation of Boston's Project ProTech 

Prepared for the Boston Private Industry Council 
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Executive Summary 

In the fall of 1991, in Boston, 88 high school students entered Project ProTech, a newly created youth 
apprenticeship program in allied health careers. ProTech is a collaborative effort of the Boston Private 
Industry CouiKil (PIC) and its partners — seven local hospitals, the Boston Public Schools, and Jobs 
for the Future. From the start, ProTech was conceived of as an experiment in youth apprenticeship, an 
educational approach that links school and work, high school and post-secondary education. 

This report evaluates the beginnings of ProTech. The critical two years of planning and early 
implementation tell an important story of one program's efforts to adapt the principles of 
apprenticeship to the realities of the United States. It is our hope that this report not only contributes 
to ProTech's on-going refinement but also helps others implement similar programs throughout the 
coimtry. 

Project ProTech combines classroom learning, clinical internships, and work experience in a 2+2 
youth apprenticeship model that connects the last two years of high school with at least two years of 
post-secondary education. Students will graduate from the four-year program with a degree and 
professional certification in a technical health care occupation. 

ProTech targets the "neglected majority" of the high school student population — those likely to 
complete high school but not to pursue college-level traiiting without a supported pathway ProTech 
is designed to meet hospital needs for skilled technicians as well as student needs for an engaging, 
structured pathway from school to high-skilled employment. The program's goals are: 1) to prepare 
non-college bound students for high-skilled health care careers; 2) to enrich high school instmction in 
science and math through the development of project-based curricula v/hich integrate learning at 
school and at the hospital; 3) to addr^ pressing labor needs of the hospitals by pnxiudng skilled 
workers for occupations in short supply; and 4) to put in place the first component of a new, 
comprehensive school-to-work transition system for yoimg people in Boston, 

During their junior year, students from three participating high schools explore career options and the 
field of health care through a series of introductory seminars and clinical rotations at the hospital. 
Students also begin part-time employment. During the senior year, the part-time job becomes the 
focus of the hospital curriculum. Under the tutelage of hospital staff, seniors pursue their 
occupational interests and develop marketable skills \;hile contributing as productive employee. 
Upon graduating high school, students split their day between post-secondary courses and hospital- 
based training in their specialty. 

This progress report analyses key aspects of the program's formation, detailing lessons that can be 
learned from ProTech's initial design and early adjustments. It also offers reconunendations for 
further improvement of the program. 



L The Partnership 

The complexity and institutional interdependence of the youth apprenticeship model require that 
school and employer partners share equally governance and management of a new entity This 
partnership depends on a commitment from employers to deliver high-quality training to young 
people at the workplace as well as a commitment from schools to modify curricula to complement 
work-based learning. 
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ProTech's beginning years exemplify how to secure commitment and active involvement from 
hospitals and their staffs. Not only have these partners invested themselves in development of the 
program, they have shown flexibility and persistence in their efforts to make the program better. 
ProTech has had a more difficult time bringing the schools in as "equal partners". 

Lessons learned: 

An intermediary organization can facilitate industry involvement One of the critical factors that 
contributes to ProTech's success in building a partnership with the hospital industry is the role 
played by the Boston Private Industry Coimdl (PIC) as an intermediary organization. The 
hospitals trust the Boston PIC to represent their interests. The PIC also plays a key role 
coordinating and mediating between hospital partners. 

❖ Hospital-driven planning fortifies industry involvement Unlike typical school-industry 
partnerships, ProTech is an industry-driven program, initia ted by hospital C.E.Os and designed 
by the hospitals to meet institutional needs. Through the Boston PIC, hospital partners developed 
an industry consensus on key design issues including target occupations and criteria for student 
selection. 

❖ School involvement on equal terms is critical. In contrast to its effectiveness with the hospitals, 
the PIC was less successful in its initial efforts as a broker between hospital and school interests. 
The failure to include headmasters and lead teachers in early design decisions discouraged school 
investment in the program and led to goals for the school-based program that were unrealistic. 

The second year of the program shows a marked improvement on this. Schools now have greater 
flexibility in program design as well as sufficient lead time to adjust class schedules and staffing. 
The program has also shifted more resources to the schools to help teachers adapt their instructional 
methods to the requirements of youth apprenticeship. Through week-long ttaiiung institutes, regular 
workshops, and on-going support from curriculum specialists, teachers involved in ProTech are 
learning to design and deliver class lessons that integrate student learning at school and at work. 
The PIC is also providing a full-time project coordinator at each school 

Recommendation: Strengthen ownership of schools. Youth apprenticeship programs like ProTech 
deirumd that schools radically change the way they educate students. School district leaders must 
realign resources to support an integrated learning program. Headmasters must remake their schools 
to support new instmctional methods and staff roles; teachers must fundamentally rethink their 
approach to education. If ProTech is to succeed, demands on schools to change will need to be 
balarured with a greater voice for school personnel in program design and governance. The Boston 
PIC has taken a number of steps to irvcrease headn\aster and teacher involvement in program 
decisions. The end goal must be to make the schools equal partners. 



II. Learning Through Work 

The reliance on work-based learning throughout the program is what distinguishes youth 
apprenticeship from other career-oriented prograrm. Youth apprenticeship places students in real 
work settings and builds learning sequeiKes arourxi the work experierKe. Apprenticeship methods of 
instmction, often ntisimderstood as narrow vc catioruil trairung, recogruze that students may leam 
acadermc concepts in a concrete work context better than they would in the classroom. 
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ProTech's work-based curriculum has rapidly evolved from classroom instruction to apprenticeship- 
style learning. In its initial design, ProTech studente were taught in classrooms by hospital staff and 
went on clinical rotations to learn about hospitak and potential careers. Students were also given a 
part-time job that was not a formal part of their work-based learning. PioTech's partners quickly 
realized, however, that classroom learning was inefficient and less effective than on-the-job learning. 
In response, ProTech began to create a new curriculum that incorporated the basic elements of 
apprenticeship-style instruction. 

ProTech's new work-based curriculum began in its second year. Juniors spend sixteen days at the 
hospital rotating through a number of different hospital departments. EXuing rotations students learn 
technical and social aspects of ProTech's targeted careers through observation and hands-on activities. 
Hospital staff assigned to mentor the student during the half-day rotation follow a training 
plan which specifies student learning objectives and activities for that department. After the rotation, 
students discuss their experiences and impressions in a seminar. 

Students begin paid employment in the second half of their junior year. In the senior year, the part-time 
job becomes the focus of the hospital curriculum. Uixier the tutelage of a expert, students pursue 
their occupational interests and develop nuurketable skills through hands-on learning activities. 

Lessons learned: 

^ Hospitals make their most efficient educational contribution ^ough apprenticeship-style 
instruction. Most students flourish on the job and in clinical rotations. These activities offer 
students a haixis-on, personalized learning experience the classroom does not. This 
apprenticeship-style design makes the best tise of what hospitals have to offer consistent one-on- 
one instruction and support from a caring professional; the chance to leam and apply knowledge 
in context; and the chance to gain skills and self-confidence through productive work. 

Hospitals can provide high-Kjuality work experiences in which students leam and earn at the 
same time. Most students reported that their first-year job placement far exceeded expectations. 
Student*^ were given a great deal of responsibility and many opportunities to leam new skills in 
these work experiences. For example, four students were placed in clinical and research 
laboratories. By the middle of the year, these students were performing tasks ordinarily done by 
research assistants and laboratory technicians. During end-of-year interviews, job supervisors 
spoke with pride about the accomplishments of their students. Many reported that students were 
surprisingly adept at learning complicated technical skills and were making important 
contributions to production. 

♦ The quality of job placements makes a difference. During the first year, the part-time job was not 
a formal part of the work-based curriculum. As a result, the quality aini success of students' work 
experiences were uneven. While most students met or exceeded supervisors' expectations, some 
did not. In respoi^, the second year design includes sigitificant improvements. First, ProTech has 
hired an additioiud project coordinator whose respoitsibilities include supporting job supervisors 
and students at work. Second, ProTech now carefully screeits potential job placements. Third, the 
student, job supervisor, project coordinator, and hospital coordinator meet to develop a learning 
plan for the student aiKl to clarify the roles and expectations of each participant. Foiuth, ProTech 
now provides on-site orientation and training to job supervisors and coaches. 
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♦ Students need support at the workplace. ProTech recognizes the importance of a network of 
supportive adults for students in their jobs. Evaluations of successful work-based learning 
programs testify to the power of liitotg students to caring adults who help them navigate the 
world of adult expectation, solve personal problems, explore personal and career options. The 
particularly stressful lives of ProTech students accentuate the need for adult support. In addition 
to the typical crises of adolescence, most ProTech students confront the burdens of poverty and 
racial discrimination. CXuing its first year of operation, ProTech offered students a three-tiered 
support structure — project coordinators, hospital coordinators, job supervisors and coaches. 
Almost to a one, students interviewed about the program spoke with joy about friendships they 
had made and encouragement they had received from hospital and program staff. 

Recommendation: Develop curriculum to support apprentice$hip'-$tyle instruction at the hospital. 
ProTech has made great strides towanl devdoping hands-on, apprenticeship-style instmction at the 
hospital. Learning plans are in place for junior year career exploration rotations. The challenge for the 
next year is to develop curriculum for the on-the-job apprenticeships, the main site for student 
learning at the hospital. Basic training plans should be developed for junior axKi senior year job 
placements that specify activities to be performed and competencies to be attained. The end goal 
should be a set of four-year training ladders, consisting of paid training positions, for PioTech 
occupations. 



IIL Integrating School and Work 

Integration of learning at school and work is central to the youth apprenticeship design. This 
integration is fostered by a school-based curriculum which teaches academic concepts in the context 
of applications at the workplace. For example, students learn geometric laws of angles through 
calculation of correct body positions for x-ray procedures. By connecting learning at school and work, 
the relevance of academic concepts becomes apparent. 

Youth apprenticeship also strives to break down artificial walls between vocational and academic 
instmction. The curriculum emphasizes mastery of broad competeiKies and includes instmction on 
practical job skills and on theories underlying practice. But the radical aim of youth apprenticeship is 
to remake classroom instmction in the image of apprenticeship, teaching higher order concepts as 
well as practical skills through hands-on, experienced-based approaches. 

Lessons learned: 

Youth apprenticeship requires a commitment from schools to change. ProTech's first year efforts 
in schools encoimtered significant barriers. To implement youth apprenticeship, schools must 
fundamentally restructure their learning environment. Schools need to: 

• redesign coiuse stmctuires and schedules to acconunodate off-site learning at workplaces and 
the grouping of apprentices in specially-designed classes; 

• develop applied, hands*on curricula which feature student work experiences as "text" to 
explore practical and theoretical questions; 

• redefine the role of teacher as coach, guiding student-directed projects aivd activities; and 

• overhaul administrative stmctures and practices to support the flow of information and ideas 
between school and worksite teaching staff. 
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♦ Program design must include mechanisms to address obstacles to change within schools. A 
number of weaknesses in program design and strategy contributed to lack of first-year progress in 
the schools. The initial program design and implementation process failed to: 

• Recognize the importance of economies of scale. ProTech's ninety available hospital placements 
were distributed among four schools, leaving no school with more than 25 eleventh-grade students 
in ProTech. That number proved too small to permit cost-effective clustering of ProTech students in 
special classes and made it difficult to generate teacher investment in the program. 

• Promote teacher buy-in. Because of delays in school selection and a preoccupation with 
building employer ownership of the program, headmasters and teachers were not given a voice in 
the initial design of ProTech. 

• Provide resources to support reform. ProTech asked teachers to revamp the content and 
methods of their classes without any support or on-going training from curriculum specialists. 
ProTech wanted teachers to develop projects to link student learning at school and work, but did 
not provide the means for teachers to gain first-hand knowledge of student activities at the 
hospital or to develop teaching partnerships with hospital staff. 

ProTech has already addressed these initial oversights in its second year of operation. Beginning in 
the summer of 1992, ProTech arranged for teachers to attend traiiung institutes and receive year- 
round support from cvirriculum specialists and ProTech staff. ProTech has also brought in a full-time 
project coordinator for each school. These coordinators are team t^ching classes with academic 
faculty, helping stmcture and supervise student projecis, and training students on job-readiness skills. 
Finally, ProTedh is building teacher ownership of program by giving teachers a lead role in 
curriculum development process. 

Recommendation: Give renewed attention to integrating students' school and hospital experiences. 
The goal of integrating school and work has proved feu: more difficult to achieve than anticipated by 
the designers of ProTech. The program is now creating structures to link school and work experiences: 
clustering ProTech students in special classes, providing on-going training and staff development for 
teachers assigned ProTech classes, adding project coordinators as supplemental teaching staff. But 
more must be done. Homework and class assignments must be integrated into clinical rotations and 
job activities; competencies gained through on-the-job activities must be recognized through academic 
credit Learning partnership developed between teachers, workplace mentors, and students should 
become the central strategy for integrating learning at school arid at work. 



IV. Unifying High School and Post-Secondary Training 

Youth apprenticeship is not an alternative to higher education, but a way to make higher education 
accessible to a broader range of students. In the health care indxistry, where a college education is a 
virtual requirement for career advancement, youth apprenticeship models generally include a 
minimum of two years of college. ProTech is design^ to make post-secondary education accessible to 
Boston public school students who typically fedl to enter or complete college. 

Lesson teamed: 

^ Developing a post*secondary component is a distinct and challenging task. Initially, Project 
ProTech relied heavily on its partnership with BuiJcer Hill Community College to meet its post- 
secondary needs. When that partnership dissolved because of conflicting expectations and 
administrative obstacles, ProTech was left with no institution to take the lead and much time lost. 
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With the first class of ProTech students scheduled to graduate high school this coming spring, the 
task of securing post-secondary education pbcements has moved to the fore. The program staff is 
in the midst of tackling the many tasks involved in meeting this challenge: 

♦ Identifying post-secondary vendors for various occupations. 

♦ Recruiting colleges to become full partners, with set aside of spaces for ProTech students a 
condition of partnership. 

♦ Developing plans to address any shortage of training spaces in ProTech occupations. 

♦ Securing tuition assistance to ensure a "seamless transition" from high school to college. 

Recommendation: Develop post-secondary component of ProTech. Project ProTech needs to establish 
a working group of hospital and PIC program staff to help design the post-secondary component and 
recruit post-secondary partners. As in the high school component, the fullest possible integration of 
classroom study and on-the-pb training will have to be built from the grotmd up, involving college 
faculty and worksite supervisors in an active teaching partnership. 



V. Student selection and outcomes 

The story of ProTech's students reveal serious challenges for the Boston public school system and 
for implementing ambitious apprenticeship programs. ProTech began the 1991-92 school year with 
88 students from four high schools. Thirty-eight percent of these students did not complete their first 
year. This first ProTech class suffered from inadequate preparation arni shifting selection criteria, as 
well as the growing pains of a brand new program. 

Lessons learned: 

❖ Student performance suffers from first-year problems. The first year of operation was not an easy 
one for any of the parties, especially the students. The program spent most of the firsi year 
searching for a workable design. Many students foimd it impossible to handle the exacting and 
often conJflicting demands of this unsettling period of experimentatioa 

To address student problems, ProTech made a number of important program changes at the end 
of the first year. These include simplification of program stmcture and demands, addition of 
project cooixiinators at each school, provision of tutors and other academic supports, better 
integration of school and work experierKres, and more careful screening and selection of students. 
The partners expect these aiKi other adjustments to lead to substantial improvements in student 
academic and program perfonnance. 

^ The quality of Oie |ob placement has a strong effect on student perfonnance in the program* 

Two fectors predicted student success in the program. The first, as expected, was past academic 
performance. The only other significant predictor of student retention was the quality of the 
student's job placement. The difference in the quality of first-year job placements between 
terminated students and retained students is striking. Sbcty-three percent of students terminated 
from the program were employed in service positions such as dietary aide or equipment 
transporter while only a third were employed in more challenging and engaging clerical, 
technical, or patient care jobs. In contrast, 81% of students retained in the program were employed 
in clerical, technical, or patient care positions. It appears that placement in a high-quality job was 
a strong motivator and confidence builder for students. Conversely, placement in less challenging 
jobs may have discouraged student motivation aiKi interest in the program, contributing to 
attitude problems which led to termination. ^ 
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^ Acceptance standards must balance program needs and target populations. The hospital partners 
originally proposed that students selected for ProTech should have at least a C+ overall grade 
point average, 90 percent attendance, and a B in the core subjects of math, science, and English. 
This standard would have disqualified all but the top 12 percent of entering eleventh-grade 
students at participating high schools from the program. Unable to develop new criteria and still 
meet recruitment deadline, the partners granted the schools a great deal of latitude in student 
selection for the first year. 

In the second year, the partners formally modified the academic r2quirements for program 
admission to a C grade point average, 85 percent attendance, and a C-- in the core subjects of 
math, science, and English. When this modest entry standard is applied to the group of eleventh- 
grade students from the four participating high schools, the number of students who qualify for 
ProTech is still alarmingly smaU. 

Until more is done to raise the general performance of Boston's high school students, programs 
like ProTech will remain beyond the reach of nearly half of Boston high schoolers. Youth 
apprenticeship programs like ProTech can be only one piece — albeit an important one — of a 
comprehensive plan to rejuvenate Boston's high schools and improve the career and life prospects 
of the city's youth. 

^ ProTech students' academic difficulties caution against unrealistic expectations for youth 
apprenticeship programs. The majority of students who entered ProTech with poor academic 
records were unable to make it through the first year. The program partners concluded that the 
demands of the ProTech model were too much for students with severe academic or behavioral 
problems to handle. School, hospital, and program staff all agreed that proposed improvements in 
program design would not be enough to make the program accessible to these students. 

Recommendation: Take steps to improve student performance and retention. The ProTech partners 
imderstand the imperative to improve student retention and program performance. ProTech is taking 
many steps to redress first year problems with student performance. ProTech needs to continue to 
make program stmcture and demands more coherent to students. And it needs to further integrate 
worksite learning into the core curriculum as a strategy for boosting student achievement. 



VI* Achieving a Cost-Eff ective Design 

Is youth apprenticeship an affordable program design for school systems and employers? To move 
from the margins to the oiairistream, programs like ProTech must demonstrate that the costs of 
delivering instniction at the workplace and of coordinattng learning at school aiKl work are not 
prohibitive. 

The cxirrent operating budget for ProTech is $450,000, adding about $3,500 to existing per-pupil costs. 
The budget supports seven central program staff, program overhead, and curriculimi development. It 
also includes tuition costs of senior year college courses, student orientation activities, and the produc- 
tion and distribution of program materials. It does not include employer contributions to the program. 
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Lessons learned: 
ProTech adds to per-pupil costs for four reasons: 

• The program's workplace activities are add-ons to the regular school schedule, and the seven 
central staff involved in the program supplement rather than substitute for regular school staff 

• Coordinating a program between three schools and seven different hospitals and college 
partners is complex and costly. 

• The cost of rearranging school schedules to provide common plaiming periods for ProTech 
teachers and make worksite learning central to the curriculum will remain high as long as the 
number of participating students in each school remains small. Larger numbers are needed to 
realize economies of scale. 

• Because of the pioneering natiu-e of the program, Project ProTech shoulders the burden of 
developing most of the curriculum it needs. 

^ ProTech requires a substantial up-front investment by participating hospitals. Hospital 

investments iiKlude: staff time of a hospital employee to coordinate the hospital-based portion of 
the program (i.e. clinical rotations, apprenticeship placements); student wages of part-time and 
summer jobs; staff time of hospital employees who serve as mentors and coaches for clinical 
rotations and on-the-job apprenticeship training; and staff time of upper management in program 
planning and governance. 

'^ Hospitals remain convinced that ProTech is a cost effective investment to meet their institution's 
future labor needs. The hospitals see the program producing the kind of skilled and flexible workers 
they need to meet current and anticipated labor needs. The hospitals anticipate that student 
contributions to production will more than offset wage costs during the last Iwo years of their 
apprenticeship. ProTech is also helping the hospitals diversify their technical workforce to better 
represent the cultural and ethiuc backgrotmds of the patients they serve. Finally, hospitals value 
ProTech as a way of fulfilling commimity service obligations while improving local labor supply. 

^ Hospitals identify additional benefits in staff morale. Most hospital representatives saw 
immediate positive effects on staff involved in training ProTech students. They hypothesize that 
hospital staff - who spend most of their day caring for very sick and elderly patients - get a real 
boost from mentoring healthy and hopeful yoimg people. Other staff members, working in labs 
and in technical areas^ gain energy and enthusiasm from students. For many staff the opportunity 
to teach was a welcome change from routine tasks. In addition, representatives felt that the 
experience was creating a more culturally aware and sensitive staff. 

Recommendation: Develop strategic plan to finance and institutionalize program. To move from the 
margins to the mainstream, the model of career education represented by ProTech will need to show 
that it can improve educational and career outcomes for a sigiuficant portion of BPS high school 
students at a cost that is not prohibiHve. With seven hospitals offering 120 placements, PioTech is well 
on the way to achieving sufficient scale. The main obstacle to ProTech's adoptk>n is cost. 

If ProTech is to make itself a fiiundally viable model of career education, it must begin to rethink its 
design to address cost issues. To date, ProTech has redressed program weaknesses by adding resources, 
most notably three new central staff. Though expedient as a short-run solution, this approach threatens 
the long-run viability of the model Short-term strategies for program improvement med to be guided by a 
dear vision of what ProTech has to become in order to gain permanence and influence in the system. 
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ll\e ProTech partners need to develop consensus on a strategic plan to streamline program costs and 
institutionalize the program model. ProTech will need to consider a number of program design 
options in the interest of giving the program needed permanence and influence in the school system: 

• Consolidating ProTech in a single school to simplify coordination of school and work 
components and delivery of support services 

• Expanding ProTech into a four-year high school program offering health-career education to a 
broader slice of students 

• Making ProTech one component of a multi-industry apprenticeship program to distribute 
central program costs 

• Integrating ProTech into a comprehensive health occupations program, making use of existing 
vocational education resources 

• Streamlining the existing model to reduce staffing requirements, either by reducing central staff 
or by substituting school staff for central staff. 
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Teaching High School Students How to Work 



By JASON DePARLE 

special JO The New York Timet 

BOSTON r- In the morning, they^are 
two high school girls with big hair, red 
nails, and bored looks in physics class. 
Sylvia Velez doodles. Susan Colarusso 
chews gum. They wonder what they 
have to gain by memorizing the differ- 
ence between velocity and accelera- 
tion. 

But in the afternoon they are cheer- 
ful exemplars of the Job-training ap- 
proach that economists, in unusual 
numbers, are endorsing as a tonic for 
the nation's ailing economy. As mem- 
bers of a youth apprenticeship pro- 
gram here, called Project ProTech, 
they spend part of their high school 
days cultivating a marketable skill, in 
their case as hospital technicians. 

Traveling each day to one of the 
nation's premier teaching hospitals, 
they turn tissue samples into medical 
slides. They get paychecks. They com- 
plain about taxes. "We're women of the 
90's,'* Ms. Velez said with unconcealed 
pride. 

To Revive the Economy 

That at least is the hope of many job- 
training experts. They argue that to 
revive the economy the nation must not 
only create more jobs but also train 
better workers, especially high school 
students who do not go on to graduate 
from four-year colleges. Tnese student 
make up 75 percent of ail those who 
start high school, and they have seen 
their earnings decline sharply in recent 
years. 

Many, including the older siblings of 
Ms. Velez and Ms; Colarusso, leave 
school disaffected* enter the work force 
with no special training and bounce 
from one low-wafc Jeb to another, year' 
after year, before MltUni into unprom- 
ising occupations. Iliny economists 
believe that this oat only hurts the 
workers' personal ftnancea but also 
leaves the nation at a disadvantage in 
its competition with other Nations that 
have better trained workers. While un- 
skilled young people are now seen as a 
brake on the economy, properly 
trained, they could help power its en- 
gine. 

Attempts to blend high schools and 
job-training have a long American his- 
tory, but the record is mostly undistin- 
guished, leading to few good jobs. Only 
a few thousand students are now in 
youth apprenticeship programs being 



Finding What Works 



Third of four articles: Apprenticeships. 




Cvan RtcftmAR for The New Yom Timet 

Sylvia Velez* a high school student taking part in an apprenticeship 
program at a hospital in Boston, with slides that she helped prepare. 



Continued on Page 015, Column I 
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DATE January 21, 1993 Tt>ANQroior 

TIME 6:00-6:30 PM (ET) iftM/VOUWI^I 

STATION National Public Radio 

PROGRAM Marketplace 



Cameron Sanders, anchor: 

Bill Clinton ran his campaign on the refrain of 
"jobs, jobs, jobs." But among his biggest domestic 
challenge besides helping the economy create jobs, is 
trying to prepare the workforce for those opportunities. 
College graduates are generally well prepared for 
employment in so-called high wage, high skill jobs. But 
about 1.4 million high school graduates spill into the 
economy with little or no skills. What options do they 
have? Well, Boston correspondent Madge Kaplan reports 
that the Clinton administration is looking at several 
training programs around the country and one in that 
New England city just might prove to be a national model. 

Madge Kaplan reporting: 

It's a typical morning at Boston High School. The 
hallways are flooded with students hurrying to get to the 
next class. When school lets out in an hour, most of 
these kids from some of the city's poorest neighborhoods 
will head off to afternoon jobs babysitting, working in 
local supermarkets or fast food joints. Senior Delmi 
Figerero [spj> however has a job where she's learning 
different skills. 

Here on the neurology floor at Mass General 
Hospital, Demi helps an RN with equipment that 
automatically massages a patient's injured leg. She asks 
lots of questions, which is typical I'm told, of the one 
hundred and twenty students enrolled in Project Protec. 
It's a new program that's preparing Boston teens for jobs 
in the health care industry. A carefully selected group 
of juniors and seniors divide their time between school 
and seven nearby teaching hospitals where for $5.50 to 
six dollars an hour they 're training to be medical 
technicians. Delmi 's classmate. Dawn Moore, also at Mass 
General is learning on to administer EEGs. 



Dawn Moore (Student) : I help measure the heads to 
replace the electroids on. I enter their data into the 
computer and when the test is finished I take off the 
electroids off their heads and wash their head and make 
sure that I clean the electroids properly so that they 
aren't contaminated in any way for the next patient to 
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Kaplan: After Delmi and Dawn graduate from high school, 
they and other Protec students will apprentice full time 
at the hospitals while attending two years of junior 
college. They* 11 then be eligible, says Protects 
director Lois Ann Porter, for jobs with starting salaries 
of twenty-four thousand to thirty-six thousand dollars a 
year. Porter says when it comes to youth apprenticeship 
health care is ideal. 

Lois Ann Porter (Director, Project Protec): Because 
health care does require credentials, post-secondary 
training but not necessarily for a year, when a student 
comes out of the program, they* re entering into a true 
career ladder within the health care industry in the city 
of Boston that is growing. 

Kaplan: Project Protec is now one of about a dozen 
federally funded youth apprenticeship programs around the 
country, geared toward the seventy-five percent of 
American high schoolers who don't attend or finish 
college. In states such as California and Michigan, the 
focus is on electronics and machining. And all these 
programs are being watched closely by the Clinton 
administration concerned about what some are labelling 
the forgotten half. 

Bruce Reed (Domestic Policy Assistant Transition 
Director) : Young Americans with only a high school 
education have seen their incomes drop by twenty percent 
in the last fifteen years. We simply can^t allow that to 
go on. 

Kaplan: That*s domestic policy assistant transition 
director Bruce Reed. He says President Clinton may ask 
Congress for two hundred million dollars next year or 
twenty times what's being spent now on new job training 
programs for youth, leading eventually to a national 
apprenticeship system. 

Reed: In which any young American who goes to high 
school will 3cnow that if they work hard and stay in 
school that by the time they're through, they'll be 
qua'^ified for high skills, high wage jobs. 

Kaplan: But creating a national system won't be simple. 
Like successful youth apprenticeship programs in 
Germany, Denmark and Switzerland, U.S. companies would 
have to work with government to develop industry wide 
standards to ensure a teenager's training is nationally 
recognized. Anything that smacks of vocational education 
in this country will have to overcome a long history of 
second class status. Plus observers say in order to 
attract students to youth apprenticeship there have to be 
jobs waiting at the other end. Many businesses won't 
make that commitment which raise the question do enough 
jobs even exist. Northeastern University labor economist 
Andrew Summ. 

Andrew Suitan (Labor Economist, Northeafetern University) : 
Looking at our job creation in the country over the last 
year, net job creation has still been very, very small. 



-3- 



And until we get back to adding a million to two million 
jobs a year, it will be difficult to absorb a rapidly 
expanded apprenticeship systems so you have to be 
careful, otherwise you're making promises to young people 
that you won't be able to keep. 

Kaplan: Nobody expects a youth apprenticeship system can 
or will be created overnight. On-the- job-training 
requires a lot of supervision and it may take a decade to 
obtain the needed support from the private sector. In 
the meantime, Project Protec is so pleased with its foray 
into health care, similar apprenticeships are now being 
developed for the banking and financial industries. 
Bio-tech may be next. 

From the Boston bureau at WGBH, this is Madge Kaplan 
for "Marketplace." 

# # # 
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The classroom moves 
closer to the workplace 

John Gapper examines experiments designed to improve US 
vocational education and equip school leavers for employment 



I 



Beth Moore, an Uth 
grade school pupil in 
Boston, has learned a 
lot from working in a 
hosptul. "It's good for Krowing 
up. £veryih!ng you do there 
has to be-nght. because you 
can jeopardise somfK>ne'a life if 
It's not." she says. Unlike her 
friends, she has discovered 
what she wants to do after 
school. -I think when they say 
they don't want to work, they 
mean they don't know how to 
go about it." she says. 

Beth is fortunate for a US 
pupil who is not going to 
attend university. Unlike many 
who drift through school with- 
out any clear goal, her educa- 
tion is being directed to an 
end. She is preparing for two 
years of part-time study at a 
community college. If she suc- 
ceeds, she will qualify as a 
medical technician and could 
earn about S2S.00O a year. 

Beth Moore is taking part in 
an expenment funded by the 
federal government in Botton 
called Project ProTech. The 
aim is to nil some of the tech- 
nical posts in local hospiuls by 
providing an alternative to aca- 
demic education for pupils who 
might otherwise drop out of 
school before 18. Many oC the 
90 in the experiment's first 
year come from public schools 
with high drop-out ratci. 

These Unki between schools 
and employers are common in 
countries such as Germany 
with a strong tradition of 
youth apprenticeship. But they 
mark a profound change for 
the US. where most parenu 
want their children to have a 
university education. Only 
now is the scarcity of well-paid 
jobs for those who do not enter 
post-secondary education forc- 
ing schools to rethink their 
purpose and mtthoda. 

The result Is a sharp 
increase la tocal txpenments 
which try to pi«vMt a coher- 
ent strategy for tlit M per cent 
of pupils «)M 4o not go to uni- 
versity. Tho common aim ci 
effort! such at ProHct Pratech 
is to help younc people gain 
enough education to perform 
the expanding number of tech- 
nical and professional jobs. 

The need for such innovation 
is plain when one sees -how 
vocational education has been 
handled until now. The US has 
never had a European-style 
di'tl education system in 
which academic and vocational 
schools art split Instssd, the 
1S.7G0 comprehensive high 
schools * compsrad with only 
220 specialist vocational 
schools - offer )ob-related 
courses as an optional axtn to 
core academic disdpUnss. 

Such vocational eoomo art 
conT 'ily second-rate. Many 
vo: nal teachers are 
rer from industry, with 
\ti ':ng than academic 




teachers. Their classes und to 
offer narrow Job skills rather 
than compciencies applicable 
in all forms of work. Thirty 
vocational profframmes in Phil- 
adelphia Khoois were stopped 
in 1988 after a business-led 
inquiry found they were ach- 
ieving Uttle or nothing. 

As a result, pupils not head- 
ing for college have resisted 
entering vocational classes. 
They have preferred a less 
stringent form of academic 
education, within schools, 
called ''general track**. General 
track classes are widely 
blamed for lowering standards 



atUtudt has been elitist and 
we have got to start looking at 
different strater^** she says. 

Current reforms WX into two 
groups: improvements to sec* 
ondary vocational education, 
and efforts to creau a better 
path from school Into work 
and further education. 

Most reforms of secondary 
vocational education atMmpt 
to broaden the traditional view 
of preparation for work. 
Instead of encouraglnf pupils 
to learn craft skills such as car- 
pentry or hairdrcssing, they 
uilor academic work to occu- 
pations. The aim is twofold: to 



'The alternative to the college track 
has been general education which does 
not prepare students for anything* 



by allowing pupils within a 
single school to choose 
between a dozen forms of 
maths or English courses of 
varying rigour and content. 

"The altemauve to the col- 
lege track has been general 
education which does not prt> 
part students for anything." 
says Ms J D Hoye. Oregon's 
associate school supertnten* 
dent. 

Ms Betsy Brand, assistant 
secretary at the US Depart* 
ment of Education* says 
Khooia have treated avtragt 
pupUi ii an ifitnteufbt **Otir 



motivate pupils to remain in 
school by making lessons more 
relevant; and to give them a 
better range of skills. 

Some initiatives involve 
''schools within schools**, 
which split the large public 
schools into small uniu where 
a group of teachers coordl* 
nates lasaons around a tubHct 
The best known ttanptos are 
the **high school tnimm" in 
Philadelphia whkh offtr lot* 



health and ItonteMltw bi tht 
Utttr. pupils rvn « OMPor stoop 
•8 wtU M Mac tauikt l»d* 



scaping and aboriculture. 

The academies achieved 
graduation rates of between 88 
and 100 per cent last year, com- 
pared with about 60 per cent in 
other high schools. They were * 
founded in 1969. but have been ^ 
expanding and are expeaed to ^ 
cover 17 per cent of the dty's 
public school pupils by 1993. 
Ms Natalie Allen, the acade- 
mies' director, argues that they 
are nhe closest we are going to 
get** to apprenticeships. 

Other sutcs such as Oregon 
and Indiana are attempting a 
more ambitious approach. Indi- 
ana Li creating a system under 
which 15 and 16-year-old pupils 
will uke an exam covering lit- 
eracy, technology and mathe- 
matics. They will then choose 
an area of study for their final 
two yean of school from ctir< 
ricuia such as business, health 
or technology. In all cases, 
they WtU study maths, sdenoa 
and language. 

Thest sort of courses - often 
known as Tech Prep - have 
been encouraged by amend* 
menu to the Carl Perkins Act. 
which provides federal funds 
for vocational educa;ion. Ms 
Brand says such courses "hold 
out s vision oC post^secondary 
education for many students 
who would not dream of It*, by 
guiding them towards skilled 
occupations in which they are 
likely to receive forther train- 
ing at community college. 

The second set of reforms 
goes further than simply 
changing secondary education. 
It tries to link study at school 
and community colleges with 
jobs. The ProTach effort gives 
pupils s day's woric experience 
at a hospital each week while 
they art at scbooL When they 
leave, they study pan-timo at 
community colleges for two- 
year degrees whllw workinf as 
trainees at the hospitals. 

But there are two difficulties 
with such eitotts. One Is that 
they require tht kind o( links 
between employers end schools 
common in Germany, but 
unusual in tht US. Hm steood 
Is that partnu art reluctant 
for thtir chUdren to be selected 
for skilled employment rather 
than univtrslty at 11 
Thus tht best hope for the 
* re^rnn movtment is probatty 
that enough pupils such aa 
Beth Moore gain well-paid 
ttchaical iobe. UntU they start 
to ato the value of an alttrna^ 
tiw to university education, 
many US parenU will rtmain 
loyal to a form oC schooUng 
that was built to serve the 
inctrtstt of aU but U increas- 
intly laUtnff tht ma^ty. 

rfbt «tittor^«M^*nise /Wioit 

Mrtn iitef US u ki mfi m mid 
tninin0, l»r i»ioi iS arttclfs 
UfmMU. 
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GOV. MrtJRKAN: P^wnjjKh training. 



One Statb Tries ■ 
To Build Skills 



= ICAIIOIOWCH. MMHt- 



ASIGN of Uie limes: One-ihird of the 
ptople eniering Maine's technical 
coJlegcf hisi yew ulxeudy liad )i four* 
> ear degrw . •■■ • ■ , - . ' -^ \ ^ ^ 
Gov. John McKcmhn points to" this 
fact as & s>*mboI of ;he..increiislngly^ 
Jentanding job ' market. - Apprentice^j 
ships, he sa}'S, can help young people - 
tIc\*elop job skills caily on:;j^' f 

Maine's";, a pprcnticesliip; *'prognim;|* 
whidi Mr. McKtrnan developed alter a 
first-haiid .16bk;>t. youth: spprenUcev' 
ship in Germany and Demnarlc.'erriJ 
pliiLsizcs work experience. Sludenti;'; 
i;ike the foUuwing steps rough ilie 
apprcndcesliip prugrajn _ . j • .'. 

9ih grtdo: Cenerai .vj-cer explo- 
ration begins along witJi regular aca* 
deni'C progRim. 

lOUi uru<l«*: Midyear, siudcj^W are 
ivsU*^ for readiness; for appreiUicesiJiip 
projinxjn, after wlucii they urn apply 
fur appreiitifv>hips. 

Jllh and I'Zih grades: Apprcn* 
ticeship begins; 20 weeks at a regional 
vocntiuhui high school or rki-condary 
$chuot, and 30 weeks working for an 
employer. High school degree eanwd. • 
. I3th year: Sixteen wetks of irainr^ 
ing at a technical college and 34 weeks 
working. One>year degree earned^ AjK 
prentices also receive a 'certificate of*' 
n\a^ry,* guaranleett by tlie employer 
and school* which list:; the skills, {he 
person possesses.- •*:':'.*' 
Businesses will p^y students a mod^ 
est salary ^ roughly $5,000 a year 
that will be paid out weekly whetlier' 
Die student is in school or at wurk. In 
the Hnal year, part of tluit tnuiH.'y 
wuuld go to the cdminunity college. 

Okies this :tfnouit( tu too much busi* 
iK*ss control <»f <H!ucationT Roland 
O luitd, Uircinor of Dciuiiork's Miiv 
'i4 EducutWii and ni<scarch,^says 
[r. Ostcriund, wIki m'as aUrndinf 
^fm.ifnt coiiTereiiiv hvr^, says ihHi 



PREPARING FOR A CAREER 
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Apprenticeship Programs Spread 

High schoolers get trainhig and sought-after skills while keeping up with regular studies 



By Mark Trumbull 

H ...itf «i T)« C>vWh««« Scenes MbMvr 
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ENTRY day, BenjanVm Pascual dons a 
white lab coat like oiJier workers in the 
Boston Ci:y Hospiuil wdiology dc- 
j)aitnjenL He develops I'dm from scanning 
machines and obsen-es as specialists iise the 
images to examine pau:*nts. 

Uliat's itntisual is that Mr. Pascual is a 
jtmior in high school, lie is one of b7 stu> 
dems in Project ProTech, an apprenticeship 
program sUirted !;ist fall to help Boston 
yoittlis j>rep:ire for careers in health care. 
'Hit* fuur-year program starts in 1 Itli gr.ide 
a>id leads to a liigh s<.'iiool degree, a iwu-year 
degree from a leehnicaJ school or community 
college, ojid a skills certificate from the Itos- 
piial. 

Youth apprenticeship progriiins like tltis 
one ;u'e Ix'ginning to sprout across the couu* 
tiy, prompted by concerns that the United 
States is failing to prep:ire its young {Mfoplo 
to enter the work force in an era of iiicreas- 
ing global competition. 

*For noncoliege>boui>d students In the 
United States, (today's] education is irrcle* 
vant to them and Uieir employers,* says Gov. 
Julm McKernan (U) of MaiJ\e, who is devel* 
oping H sUttewide a])prcnticeship program. 

But appr;:iiticeship faces an uphill battle 
in the US. In Gennany 70 percent of stu* 
dents, including nuny w1k> later get a college 
degree, go tlirough apprentlccslvip pro- 
gRuns, nuies Hilary Penningtun, preskleut of 
Jobs Tor the Future, a nuiiprolit reseaali 
organization in Cambridge, Mass. 

U.S viK^itioiunJ educsititin Is viewe<l by 
nu\ny students and e<{|ic:tt«>rs as si*cond* 
chtss. Attention is foi*ii:^i! on America's 



world-recognized universities. Yet almost 
half of tlje nation's young people never get 
iJiere. 

"There has been no coherent effort to 
reach out to employers or interest them' in 
appretuicesiiip, Ms. Pennington says. She 
says the US lias only about 1,000 people in 
youth apprenticeships - programs in which 
learning at school and work leads to formal 
credentials for a career. (More than 200,000 
orkers in construction and other trades 
learn their jobs as apprentices, but these 
workers are no longer in school.) 

Wisconsin, Arkansas, California, Iowa, 
Michigan, and Oregon are developing youth 



'For noncoltege«bound sfudenfs . 
tn the United States, [foda/s] 
education ts irrelevant to them 
and their employers/ 

- ^fa{ne Gov. John McKtrnan 



apprenticeslUp programs. OemocrTitic preslv 
dential amdidate Bill Clinton Is a strong pro* 
poncnt of tlie idea, and President Busli pro*, 
posed in April a $&5-million KationaJ Youth 
ApprenticeslUp Act to promote such pro- 
grono. tn outlining the Iegislati4»n, Labor 
Secretary Lynn Martin noted tluit tliree^quar* 
ters of Americartt do not get a four-year 
<legree, *yet they are the backbone of our 
future work force.* 

Tlie stnkes ;trc not only ccorKiiuic, hut 
so<'iut. Governor McKcnuui said in a recent 
interview. ^Thts country is going to break 
uiiurt if we liave luUf tlte people with no eco- 
nomic iip{K)rtunity.* 

Although tlie US iintgrants to date are 




humble by coniparison to Germany's, Pen- 
nington sa>'S she is hopeful that tlte US can : 
develop a broad system of youth apprentice* r 
ship as com paj lies recognize the advantages ' 
of doing so. Busiitesses arc already involved i 
in cooperative education programs that in 
1990 served 430.000 studenU, 8 percent of 
the nation's juniors and seniors in high 
school, llicse progran\s give academic credit 
for part-lime j<jbs. 

However, advocates of apprenticeship say 
tlie need is not for teenageis simply tu have 
jo!)S but for them to be prepared for a career. 
Hie apprentice should gain fonn;d creden- 
tials tliat arc recogimed industrywide. 

^nkering ;u'Ound tlie edges ... doesn't 
quite meet ilie needs,* says McKernan, hIk) 
currently chairs the Eduotlon Conunission 
of tlie States. 

In Germany, industry groups Vnown as 
cltambers decide wliat apprentJces slKHiJd 
learn. Virtually all busiiH»ses panicipaie, 
aitd labor uru«ir\s :ind educators are repre- 
sented on the chamber committer's tfiat set 
standards. If youth apprenticeship is to sue* 
ceed here, US irnlustry associ;itJons may* 
need to take on a similar crcdential-settiitg 
role, some ex|>erts say. . 

A more basic problem is geftlng busi* 
nesses onto tlie apprenticeship bandwagon' 
in tlie first place. Businesses are iiK:reusingly 
keen to get an educational system thai better 
meets their needs, and ilits would give tliem 
direct involvement, (lut McKernan is liaving 
to build Support one company at a tijne. 

Maine's progratii is starting witJ( seven 
employers In itunir.mce, medical-records 
iiuinagcinenc, .ind iiuichiiie tools. Tlw gover* 
nor recently hosted a dinnor f(»r business 
people to line up more participants. If pro- 
grams like MnirK*'s fait, *it will be bec:tuse tlie 
busiiMMS coitaniinity faile«t to live up to its 
needed uivoIvenK*nt,* he sai'S. 

IVnniiigUm s:iys denial mI Uyr npprcntiiX's 
a|itH-:trs In In- striHtg in llu- iiielalwtirkin); 
ItHtiLstry, wlmii luet a high pioiMiitiun of 
workers riiireiiH'nL tit Wi?«H*tiNiii aiut 
Tutsa, Okla., iiu^udworking sIhi|is will In- i;»k- 
ing appreiili«X'S next fall. 

In Boston, tlie ProTech students clioose 
froni eiglA liealth-care occupaiioiis. llw 
four-year prognuii uKludcs full-time work 
eiM.il sunmier oiui part-time work evc*iy aAer* 
noon during school years. Six liospitals are 
paftidpaiing. The four apprentices at Boston 
Oty Huspilul » Pascuail, Vivian Uonilla, 
Kataslta Vasquex, and lAttashn McNary - 
travel by bm or subway to wurk after scliool. 
On Fridays, tlieir scki M.*e dasi b at tlie Im«* 
pHal, visHiiig various departments. 

Pascual says lie pLins lo use Ids experi- 
ence to go into citlKT radiology or to Uvome 
an ctnergeiKy nntlicJ teeltiik-iaii. Ms. 
ikmitta says slie may train tu be a tiurtie. 

Tlte apiiremicvs are also learning aboui 
the iHtmtui iiMeravtkni the work in%*otves. As 
lie dierks iieti|)le in for scans, I^ascuat s:iys 
sume patk'tiU are frieitdly and uIkts irriia- 
Ue» "Ymi get att typ«« U pe«iiiir/ tie 
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Also available: 



TOWARD A YOUTH APPRENTICESH IP SYSTEM: 
A PROCRESS REPORT FROM THE YOUTH 
APPRENTICESHIP DEMONSTRATION PROJECT 
IN BROOME COUNTY. NEW YORK 



by Mary Agnes Hamilton and Stephen f. Hamilton 



Janxiary, 1993 

This report describes the Cornell Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration 
Project, located in and around the dty of Binghamton, New York- The 
report identifies issues encountered during the program's first year of 
operation and describes how they have been dealt with. It is not a manual, 
but practitioners and policymakers will find in it ideas about how to 
design and operate programs. 

The Broome County program has particularly emphasized research on 
learning at work, because less is known about that topic than about 
learning at school. Tools such as the Apprentice Progress Report and 
concepts such as how students' learning takes place and how it can be 
assessed are discussed in this valuable contribution to the field. 



For a copy of this report please contact: 

The Cornell Youth and Work Program, (607) 255-8394 
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THIS CHAPTER CONTAINS: 



Voices from the Field 

A Framework for State Youth Apprenticeship Policy 

Issues and Practice in the Development of State Systems 
—With Examples From Maine and Wisconsin 

Matrix: Youth Apprenticeship Legislation in States 
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o ne of the fallacies in the system is that work skills aren't necessary for those 
going on to college. ..We're arguing that work skills are necessary for everyone/^ 

—ID. Hoye, Oregon Dtpartmcnt of Education. From USA Today, 1/27793, p. 5D 



I feel I am more prepared and more knowledgeable than any of my friends 
preparing for college. I work in a real hospital, with real patients and real employees. 
I have hands on experience in drawing blood, working with a physical 
therapist and working on computers.^^ 

— Erica Andcrton, youth apprentice. From The Apprentice'* Ahnanac, 1/93, p. 5 



// 



T/ie idea that business has a say in academia is a big plus. Counselors and 
teachers don't have a good understanding of manufiicturing. We now 
have a way (^affecting change. We're actually helping to xvrite 
the job-related curriculum — what [academic preparation] the jobs needf^ 

—Tom Panzarella, President, Cook Specialty Co^ PA. From USA Today, 1/27/93, p. 5D 



1 don't see that [youth apprenticeship] would be a problem if you let ]cids 
have an out. I mean, if you frnve a year of experience in a pre-engineering 

program and you want to switch to a medical field, tlmt's okay. 
You are still ahead of the game! Right now, we are giving kids nothing!^^ 

—Parent, from JFP* Voices from School and Home: YH$con9in ParenU 
ami Student Focum on Youtit ApprenHceMp, V92, p. 17 



Sometimes you get rules on the national level that can't apply to the 
local level. What tiappens in one area does not always happen in 
another area... So it is important to have local involvement and flexibility/^ 

— Building trades union rcpreecntativc 
From JFFs Union Perspectives on New Work-bMed Youik Apprenticeship Mtintives, 1/92, p. 31 
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A Framework for State Youth Apprenticeship Policy: 

A Consensus Statement of Common System Design Principles 

On April 14, 1992, Jobs for the Future convened a meeting attended by policymakers and 
practitioners from twelve states: 



The states created a statement of common system design principles that include: 

• The creation of a strong iitfrastructure that represents local and state actors, 
including employers, organized labor, government, secondary schools, and two- 
year and four-year colleges and imiversities; 

• A system that is industry-driven — where employers and their representatives help 
set occupational skill standards, collaborate on curriculum, provide paid work 
experience and workplace instmctors for apprentices, and certify mastery of skills 
leading to the award of a portable credential; 

• Articulation of programs between high schools and post-secondary, credit-granting 
institutions; 

• Focus on learning about "all aspects" of a broad industry duster rather than 
mastering a narrow set of occupational skills; 

• Program length must be a minimiim of two years, at least one high school year and 
one post-secondary year, and the program must constitute the core of the student's 
education diuing those years; 

• Structured integration between the workplace and the classroom and between 
academic learning and vocational/technical training; 

• Priority on the provision of and training for high quality jobs of employers 
committed to the coiurept of "high performance work organizations"; 

• Adequate, effective support system for participants; and 

• A model that is replicable, can reach sigiuj^cant scale, and is central to education 
reform strategies. 



• Arkansas 

• California 



• Minnesota 

• Oregon 



• Illinois 

• Indiana 

• Iowa 

• MaJjie 



• Pennsylvania 

• Texas 



• Vermont 

• Wisconsin 
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YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP: 

Issues and Practice in the Development of State Systems 
— ^With Examples From Maine and Wisconsin 

By Richard Kazis and John Niks 
JOBS FOR THE FUTURE 

February 1993 
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Youth Apprenticeship: 

Issues and Practice in the Development of State Systems 



This paper was originally prepared for the National Governors' Association's National Conference on Investing 
in YoutK a conference held on December 10-11, 1992, in New Orleans, Louisiana. It includes the follaimng 
sections: 



Introduction 

JFF's State Consortium: Conunon Elements for 
Youth Apprenticeship Systems 

A Qoser Look at Maine and Wisconsin 
Program Duration 

Structure of the High School Component 

Postsecondary Options 

Career Guidance 

Workplace Learning Structure 

Integrating School and Worksite Experience 

Certification of Skills 

Wages 

State Governance Structure 

Implementation Issues for Statewide Youth 
Apprenticeship Systems 

Conclusion 
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Intcoductioiu Over a dozen states — from Maine to California, and from Minnesota to Texas — are 
exploring youth apprenticeship as a strategy for creating new, structured career pathways for young 
people in this country. Recognizing the critical importance of helping prepare all young people for 
productive employment and citizenship, many states are looking to a range of initiatives that more 
closely integrate school and work-based learning. Youth apprenticeship is one strategy receiving 
increasingly serious and widespread attention. 

At the federal level, both major presidential candidates made youth apprenticeship part of their 
campaign platforms and speculation is high that this session of Congress will see passage of some 
form of federal support for youth apprenticeship. At the state level, more and more states that are 
eager to rationalize aixl coordinate their economic development, education arnl workforce 
development strategies are exploring the role that youth apprenticeship might play in such a restruc- 
tured system. Moreover, as the likelihood of federal funding for youth apprenticeship increases, states 
that have not previously focused on the school-to- work transition and on youth apprenticeship are 
begiiming to do so. 

In this climate, it is important and timely to take a close look at progress to date in states on the 
design and implementation of youth apprenticeship systems. A growing — aj\d varied — ^body of state 
experience can inform the evolution of federal and state efforts. In this paper, we examine state 
activity designed to build statewide school-to-work transition and youth apprenticeship systems. By 
identifying key issues, challenges, and strategies at the state level, we hope to advance the level of 
policy discussions on youth apprenticeship as a school-to-work option in the United States. 

Because of the newness of youth apprenticeship as a coiKept in this coimtry, we begin with some 
defirutions. While no single model has yet won general acceptarKe, there is increasing consensus on 
the principles that should guide any youth apprenticeship program or system and on the basic design 
elements that differentiate youth apprenticeship from other models for linking school and work. 
These are: 

• Active participation of employers: Employers provide jobs, training and mentoring to 
participants; they also participate in the development of curricula and establishment of skill 
standards. 

• Integration of academic and vocational learning: As with the best of vocational education reform, 
youth apprenticeship programs break down the barriers between acadenuc and vocational 
learning and infuse each with aspects of the other. 

• Integration of work-based and school*based learning: Classroom instruction and workplace 
experieiKes are closely coordiiuited so that leanting at one location reinforces the other. 

• Structured linkage between secondary and post-secondary institutions: Youth apprenticeship 
models generally begin in eleventh or twelfth grade and provide for a smooth, continuous 
transition into one or two years of post-secornlary leanting. 

• Award of a broMUy-recognized qualification of occupational skill: In addition to high school 
diploma and post-secondary credits and credentials, successful youth apprentices should receive 
certification of mastery of occupational skills that is accepted by the industry in which they train 
and recogiuzed by firms across the industry. 

By simultaneously stressing three key integratiorw— of academic arxi vocational learning; of school- 
ar\d work-based learning; and of secondary arKi post-secondary learning— -arxl by emphasizing the 
central role of employers and of recogruzed occupational skill credentials, youth apprenticeship 
points the way to a very different conception of occupatiortal preparation for young people. 
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JFF's State Consortium: Common Elements for Youth Apprenticeship Systems. Jobs for the Future 
(jPFF) created the National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative (NYAI) in 1990 as a vehicle for advancing 
the knowledge base for and development of youth apprenticeship in the United States. From the 
outset, we determined that we needed to conduct coordinated research and deve- opn^ent activities at 
the site, state, and national levels— i-e., at the key program and policy levels where youth 
apprenticeship is being created and tested. We wanted to make sure that state and federal policies 
would be both grounded in and inspired by tiie experimentation and learning of innovative local 
programs; and we wanted to make sure that local program designers would be motivated and helped 
by state and federal initiatives to promote diffusion, system integration, and scale. 

For this reason, JFF identified and selected ten exemplary partnerships in eight states aioimd the 
country that are building local youth apprenticeship programs. In addition, we developed working 
relationships vdth a group of states that are making concerted efforts to create statewide systems of 
youth apprenticeship. The interplay between our efforts with sites and states has enriched our ability 
to contribute to the progress of both. 

In April 1992, JFF convened a meeting of representatives from twelve states working on statewide 
school-to-work transition iiutiatives. This group now forms the core of a consortivmi of state-level 
practitioners and policymakers who have committed to learn and work together on these issues. 
Member states include Arkansas, California, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin. Three other states, Georgia, Michigan, and West 
Virginia, have recentiy been invited to participate. 

The consortiiun incorporates three smaller subgroups: 1) sbc states— California, Iowa, Maine, 
Michigan, Oregon and Wisconsin — that have received grants fixim the U.S. Department of Labor to 
promote their efforts to build statewide youth apprenticeship systems; 2) five states— California, 
Maine, Minnesota, Oregon, and West Virginia— that have competed successfully for implementation 
grants from the Council of Chief State School Officers; and 3) several states— including Arkansas, 
California, Georgia, Pennsylvania, Texas, Vermont and Wisconsin — ^where JFF has developed 
independent working relationships. 

Five of these states (Arkansas, Geoigia, Maine, Oregon, and Wisconsin) have enacted legislation that 
creates statevdde youth apprenticeship systems. (Appendix I sununarizes the key elements and 
provisions of these laws.) Other states, including Pennsylvania and Texas, are currently considering 
legislative initiatives or are building a statewide stmcture through administrative action. 

At the consortium's initial meeting, participating states generated a statement of common design 
elements to guide individual state policy initiatives. The group agreed that a state system should 
provide for: 

• A strong governance infrastmcture that represents local and state actors, iiKduding employers, 
organized labor, government, schools, and two-year and four-year colleges and universities; 

• A system that is industryKlriven— where employers and their representatives help set occupational 
standanis, collaborate on curriculim\, provide paid work experience and workplace instructors for 
apprentices, and certify mastery of skills leading to the award of a portable credential; 

• Program duration of a minimum of two years, at least one year of high school and one post- 
secondary year, with the program constituting the core of the student's education during those years; 

• A focus on learning about "aU aspects" of a broad industry duster rather than mastery of a narrow 
set of occupational skills; 

• Structured integration between the workplace and the classroom and between academic learning 
and vocational-technical learning; 
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• Articulation of programs between high schools and post-secondary, credit granting institutions; 

• Priority on the provision of and training for high quality jobs bj employers comnutted to the 
concept of "high performance work organization;" 

• Adequate, effective support services for participants; and 

• A model that is replicable, can reach significant scale, and is cential to education reform strategies. 

States in JFF's youth apprenticeship consortium have reached broad consensus on basic design 
elements. These states are trying to imk school with work, link high schools with pcstsecondary 
options, and build programs in occupational areas with high skill content aitd prospects for career 
advancement. They do not want to create another margiiud add-on program; to a great extent, they 
see youth apprenticeship as a vehicle for moving toward a more coherent statewide system for 
workforce development that involves education, labor, and commerce departments and incorporates 
programs for new entrants to the workforce, incumbent workers, and dislocated workers. 

Of course^ the principles hammered out by the consoitiimi of states provide otdy limited guidance for 
the design and implementation of state youth apprenticeship systems. In the short run, there is botmd 
to be significant design variation from state to state. This is already apparent in the strategies and 
policies that have been put in place among the first states that have committed to building youth 
apprenticeship systems, as the legislative matrix following this discussion indicates. 

Because of the diversity among states in the stmcture of state government, the industrial base, and 
the iiwtitutions that provide K-12 and higher education, variation is to be expected. Consider these 
two seemingly simple questions: (a) where wiU the classroom component of youth apprenticeship be 
located? and (b) what should be the role of postsecondary institutions? Each opens a Pandora's lx>x of 
options and possibilities. 

In Calif omia, experimentation with youth apprenticeship has centered largely in the Academies, an 
innovative school- within-a-school stmcture designed for at-risk youth. In Pennsylvania, regional 
vocational schools are providing the classroom instmction. In Wisconsin, where there are no separate 
regional vocational centers, comprehensive high schools are tlie likely home. 

The diversity of postsecondary institutioital stmctures wtU also affect how a state stmctures youth 
apprenticeship. States like CaUfonvia with a strong two-year community college system have different 
capacities than states such as Georgia with technical institutes— differences that can affect the ease of 
articulation with high schools, the degree of experience among postsecondary institutions with 
technical training ai\d working with employers, and the traxxsferability of credits to four-year degree- 
granting colleges and tiniversitie^. 




A Closer Look at Maine and l^^onsin. Design, differences can be demonstrated by comparing more 
closely the distinct approaches taken in Maine and V^sconsut At present, these two states have the 
most clearly specified proposals to build new systems of youth apprenticeship. While neither state 
has seen its design tested with significant nimibers of programs aiul students statewide, each has 
created an approach driven by a dear vision and each plans for comprehensive, statewide 
implementation within a few years. 

Wisconsin has placed significant empliasis on aiKl has embarked on an ambitious plaiming process to 
generate industry-led occupational skills standards in the metalworking and printing iiKlustries. 
Wisconsin has also made revision of career guidance in the state a central part of its system design. In 
Maine, these elements have received less attention. But Maine has created a system that engages the 
post-secondary institutions — through the technical college systen>— in ways that Wisconsin does not. 
Maine's program design requires articulation between the secondary and post-secondary schools and 
defines the program explicitly as a three-year program bridging the two. 
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The following pages compare and contrast the design of Maine's and Wisconsin's state youth 
apprenticeship systems along several defining dimensions of youth apprenticeship, including: 

• Program duration; 

• The structure of the high school and post-secondary components; 

• The structure of workplace learning; 

• Provisionof career guidance services; 

• The nature of the integration between school- and work-based learning and between academic and 
vocational learning; 

• Wage rates and progressions; 

• Credentials granted and strategy for certifying skills; and 

• Governance stmcture at the state level; 

Program DuiatioiL A majority of European apprenticeships last three to three ai\d a half years. Jobs 
for the Future arui the members of our state consortium support a program model that lasts at least 
two years, with at least one year in high school and one year in postsecorniary learning. Some 
variation in program duration is to be expected, given v/ide variation in the skill demaruls of targeted 
occupations. 

Maine: The state specifies a three-year apprenticeship period that begins in the 11th grade and 
continues through "13th grade'' (articulating the high schools with the Maine Techrucal College 

svstem). 

«/ 

Wisconsin: Wisconsin defines youth apprenticeship as a high school program that fetds into a variety 
of postsecondary options, including the possibility of advanced placement in a traditional 
apprenticeship program or dual credit awarded by the local techrucal college. 

Stmcture of the High School Component While there is imiversal agreement that youth 
apprenticeship is a leanung and earrung option that begins during the high school years, both local 
programs and state policymakers worldng to develop youth apprenticeship systems differ greatly on 
how the high school component should be designed and stmctured 

One design issue is the extent to which youth apprenticeship is seen as a program for the vocational 
student or an option for all students. Both Maine arKi Wisconsin have designed a system open to any 
student who meets certain entry level academic requirements. A secorki issue is the extent to which 
youth apprenticeship requires significant changes in the school schedule. Will there be extensive 
block scheduling? Will students work half days and attend school half days? How much time will be 
spent at work and how much in school classes in each year of the program? How will the classroom 
component be structured to maxinuze work-based learning arKl the integration of acadenuc and 
vocational learning? Maine arKi Wiscortsin have different visiorts on this design question. 

Maine: The state's proposed syst' Tft design provides for 11th grai? students to spend 20 weeks at a 
vocational high school arxi 30 weeks working for an employer, and 12th grade students to spend 14 
weeks at a vocational high school arxJ 36 weeks working for an employer each year Variatior\s nuy 
occur, depending on the nature of the industry or occupation. 

Entry into Maine's youth apprenticeship program is open to all students who meet entry level 
acaderruc requirements regardless of their high school program or "track," including college 
preparatory, vocational education, and general education prograrr\s. As in Wiscor Jin^ Maine will 
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administer a tenth grade assessment of student mastery of core academic, motivation, and social 
maturity skills, based on the principles and knowledge areas articulated in Maine's innovative and 
comprdiensive Common Core of Learning. 

Wisconsin: The stete has established a general design criterion that would include part-time work for 
11th and 12th graders during the school year (limited to 15-20 hours of work per week) supplemented 
by sim\mer employment that expands and reinforces the studenf s prior work-based learning. 
Variations in the mix of school and work n\ay occur, depending on the nature of the industry or 
occupation. 

Entry into Wisconsin's youth apprenticeship program will be an option open to all eligible students. 
Students will first have to demonstrate satisfactory performance on the 10th Grade Gateway 
Assessment — ^Wisconsin's version of the Certificate of Initial Mastery, still in development, which will 
certify foimdation knowledge in mathematics, language arts, science, and problem solving. Having 
performed successfully on the Gateway Assessment, students will then choose one of three options 
for the remainder of their high school education: youth apprenticeship, college preparatory program, 
or tech prep program. 



Postsecondary Options* Most models of youth apprenticeship propose a system that links high 
school and post-secondary instifations in a single integrated program- There is significant variation, 
though, on how formal and how extensive that linkage should be — and with which post-secondary 
institutions youth apprenticeship in the state shoidd be aligned. 

Maine: Classroom education in the third apprenticeship year takes place at the Maine Technical 
College. Graduates from the apprenticeship may continue at the Techrucal College or University of 
Maine system and seek an associate's degree or bachelor's degree. 

Wisconsin: Technical colleges are encouraged to develop articulation agreements that offer dual credit 
for youth apprentice experience. Some apprenticeships may include a mandatory postsecondary 
segment. Graduates of youth apprenticeships may, depending upon the program, enter traditional 
apprenticeship with advanced standing. 

Career Guidance* State officials recognize the need for career guidance reform as a part of any 
effective youth apprenticeship iiutiative. To make an intelligent choice about career options and 
educational programs that can provide entree into different industries and occupations, students need 
much stronger career guidaiKe than they currently get Ideally, schools should begin career awareness 
in elementary grades, aivd provide for career exploration, job shadowing, and accessible labor market 
information in middle school and early high school years. During the later high school years, the 
guidance system should be able to provide advice about careers, and not just colleges as is currently 
the case. Some states are more aggressive than others in incorporating guidance and coimseling 
reform into their system designs* 

Maine: Job specialists from Jobs for Maine's Graduates program—an employability skills aiKl support 
program that operates nationally — will help 9th and 10th gradc:^ learn about career opportunities. 
Specialists will provide support and information to students throughout the apprenticeship period. 

Wisconsin: The state has put significant emphasis on career guidance. Youth apprentices are required 
to complete a career awareness/exploration or state-approved Education for Employment program. 
Wisconsin has organized a K-12 Guidance policy working group at the state levd to make 
recommendations on the following key issues: 
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• Ways in which the counseling systems wUl link the 10th Grade Gateway Assessment of student 
performance with guidance to students as they choose among the tech prep, youth 
apprenticeship, and college preparation options; 

• Statewide access of high school youth to meaningful and accurate labor market information; 

• Helping counselor preparation programs at the state imiversity system to support the state's youth 
apprenticeship and school-to- work efforts; 

• Revision of certification and continuing education requirements for youth counselors; and 

• Clear definitions of the roles of business, industry, and organized labor in career education for youth. 

Workplace Learning Structure. Youth apprenticeship models demand that employers be proactive 
and involved in a range of design and implementation issues. Employers must participate in setting 
occupational skill standaixls that guide program curriculum, must cooperate on acadenwc curriculum 
development, and must create quality jobs and worK-based learning opportunities. Perhaps the most 
difficult challenge facing employers is to define, in detail, the work experience, training assignments, 
and guided learning opportunities that will help students develop practical skills they will need on- 
the-job. The structure of the work-based learning component of most state systems remains largely 
unspecified, to be determined through experimentation by demonstration projects or by each local 
program partnership. 

Maine: Work-based learning will follow a systematic schedule of identified work activities, provided 
by a skilled mentor in l specific occupational area. Work-based trairting will develop broad skills 
needed for a segment of an industry or a whole occupational cluster 

Wisconsin: Same as in Maine. 

Method of Integrating School and Worksite Experience. Youth apprenticeship differs from work- 
study, cooperative education and many other high school programs that involve both schooling aiui 
work in part because of the close itttegration and commtmication betv/een the school arxi workplace 
experiences and personnel. That is, youth apprenticeship's pedagogical appeal is the promise of using 
the workplace as a context aiul motivator for classroom learning and for an applied, contextual 
learning that is the preferred learning style for most people. The k^ to accomplishing this linkage, 
which is foreign to the ways in which sdtools and employers now interact, is coordination of school 
curricula with workplace experiences and coordiruition and commimication betweai school teachers 
and workplace supeivisors. 

This is one of the most difficult aspects of youth apprenticeship, involving a melding of two very 
different kinds of organizations with very different missiorw — ^i.e., schools and firms. Because of the 
newness arKl complexity of this critical design element, this is one of the least weU-developed aspects 
of both local programs and state system designs. Both Maine arui Wisconsin imderstand the impor- 
tance of this integration and hope to develop curricula that can accomplish this goal, and they have 
made modest progress to date. 
Maine: Stated goal is to develop integrated curriculimi. 
Wisconsin: Stated goal is to develop integrated curriculum. 
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Certification of Skills* A defining element of youth apprenticeship is its emphasis on certification of 
skills and on the award of portable credentials recognized by employers in the industry. The federal 
government has begun a several year effort to encourage industry-led groups to define occupational 
skill standards for entry level workers that could guide youth apprei\ticeship and other workforce 
development programs. 

Until such time as there are nationally recogruzed standards in key occupational and industry 
dusters, portability of credentials will be limited^However, most states working to create youth 
apprenticeship systems (as opposed to support for demonstration programs) see the need to tackle 
the challenge of defining, assessing, and ciedentialling skills at a statewide or even regional level. 
Given the stress on contextual rather than rote learning, emphasis is being placed on developing 
assessment and certification components based on perfonnance and exhibition of work-related 
problem-solving skills rather than paper and perndl, multiple choice exams. 

Maine: Student receives a high school diplorrw upon completion of 12th grade. Graduates receive a 
one-year Technical College certificate and a Certificate of Skill Mastery that attests to both academic 
and occupatioiud proficiencies. Certification of mastery will be based on demonstrating competencies 
rather than "seat time" in a program. 

Wisconsin: As in Maine, the student receives a high school diploma upon completion of 12th grade. 
Graduates will receive certificate of achievement that attests to both academic and occupatiorud 
proficiencies. As in Maine, certification of mastery will be based on demonstrating competencies 
through performance, portfolio, and exhibitions in addition to standardized tests. 

Wages. All but one of the twelve states at the state consortium meeting sponsored last April by JFF 
agreed that paid work must be a central defining element of youth apprenticeship (and that 
apprentice wages should increase in a structured progression as mastery increases). One issue that is 
stiU being hotly debated in states and at the federal level is whether a subrrunimum wage is a good 
idea or whether it sends the wrong signals to employers and young people about quality, 
responsibility and expectatiorts. Maine has developed a creative approach to wages that makes the 
payment into a stipend payable across the year regardless of the niunber of hours worked versuis the 
niunber in class. Wisconsin has rejected the idea of a subminimimi wage in its programs. 

Maine: Apprentices will earn a stipend of approximately $5J0O0 per year, f)aid in installments 
throughout the year without regard to the niunber of hours spent at school or the workplace. 

Wisconsin: Apprentices wiU earn money as in part-time employment, with wages set at least as high 
as minimimt wage. 

State GovenuziC€ Structure. With the possibility of feder?l funding for youth apprenticeship 
development becoming increasingly likely, the question of how the state organizes the govenumce of 
its system arxi where it places authority for system development is a critical one. In general, given the 
importance of trusting aiKl effective partnerships to the success of youth apprenticeship, states are 
exploring go venumce structures that provide significant representation and involvement of key de- 
dsiorunakers from employers, industry-specific and statewide employer associations, schools and 
school districts, postsecondary institutions, organized labor, and state and local government. They are 
creating or using existing interagency bodies to coordirtate state policy, since it tends to cut across the 
perceived jurisdictions of the departments of labor, education, and economic 
development /conunerce. 
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Maine: Maine has established the Center for Youth Apprenticeship at the Southern Maine Technical 
College to drive the system and its implementation. The Center's international advisory board of 
governors will help Maine's program be guided by world-class standards and methodologies. The 
Center will guide statewide implementation and coordinate the program among the sbc regional 
campuses of the Maine Technical College System. It will develop a- Ticulimi and provide technical 
assistance to Maine schools. A separate poUcy board, representing ;)usiness, labor, and education, will 
set statewide performance standards for apprenticeship occupatiors. 

Wisconsin: Three lead agencies are designing Wisconsin's Youth Apprenticeship Program— the 
Department of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations (DILHR), the Department of Public Instmctton, 
and the V>risconsin Board of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education. A statutory Youth 
Apprenticeship Advisory Coimdl will provide advice and oversight. DILHR is responsible for 
administering available program funds. Implementation work groups, appointed by the Governor's 
Cabinet for a Quality Workforce, are developing industry-wide skill stardards, work-based 
curriculum, and mentor certification requirements for the iiutial iiKiustries that will be involved in 
youth apprenticeship. 

Wisconsin is currently proposing to create on office within its Department of Administration to 
provide poUcy coordination for all of its school-to-work programs. This proposal will be put forward 
to the V^isconsin Legislature in the spring of 1993. 

Implementation Issues for State Youth Apprenticeship Systems. Even a cursory glance at the 
diverse design issues that a youth apprenticeship system must resolve is sobering. There is no 
shortage of implementation challenges facing states that are moving down the road of trying to build 
better career pathways for all their yotmg people. The complexity of this effort should not come as a 
surprise— and it is taken as a given by state policymakers and practitioners engaged in this work. The 
attractiveness of youth apprenticeship— its emphasis on employer involvement, its integration of 
academic and vocational leanung, of school and work experiences, and of high school and post- 
secondary leanung — is at the same time its Achilles heel. 

To bring these diverse worlds together to create more structured and obvious routes to c jcupational 
advancement is to enter largely imcharted terrain. It will not come easy; but the states with which 
Jobs for the Future has worked closely in the past year see the potential benefits to individuals, firms, 
and local an state econonues as worth the effort. 

Which of these implementation challenges are of highest priority to those states that are working to 
build school-to-work and youth apprenticeship systems? JFF recently surveyed approximately 40 
practitioners from the twelve states that attended the first meeting of the state consortiimt on youth 
apprenticeship to identify the issues that were of greatest concern to them. These are, in order of 
highest priority: 

• Program standanto— For youth apprenticeship to be a better way to prepare yoimg people for 
tomorrow's xronomy and jobs, there must be dearly-defined staruiards that gukle education and 
training providers as they develop curricula, teaching methods, assessment strategies, and new 
occupational skill certifications. However, for most occupatiorud dusters arxl most indtistries, 
these standards do not yet exi^t. What can states do to buiW systems that will be sure to educate 
and train to ''world-class" standards in a complex range of iiKiustries aiKi occupations? And how 
can states ensure that these standards are broadly-defined and do not encourage training in 
narrow, non-transferable skills that nwy become obsolete? 
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• Encouraging employer commitment— Youth apprenticeship requires significant employer 
conunitment — to provide jobs and training, to participate in setting standards and designing 
curricula, to participate in governance boards, and to recruit other employers. States want to 
know how they can encourage employer participation. They are also concerned that an 
insufficient ntunber of employers are changing ttieir technology and work organization in ways 
that will demand more flexible, creative, problem-solving workers. What strategies and 
incentives — ^persuasion, technical assistance, or financial— should states consider providing their 
employer coirunuiuties, if any? 

• Legal and regulatory issuer— A very practical concern raised by many practitioners at the 
program level involves the obstacles created by existing state (and federal) laws and regulations, 
including child labor laws and iitsurance liability issues. The issues include the niimber of hours 
that a 16 or 17 year-old apprentice can be employed, and restrictions on employment in certain 
occupatioits defined as '^hazardous occupations." Can states loosen some of these constraints in 
ways that do not compromise student well-being, health,and safety? 

• School structure and teacher certification— State policymakers are tmcertain whether school 
districts are flexible aiul supportive enough to imdertake the significant changes in schedule, 
instruction axKi curriculum, and staff development that new school-to- work strategies require. 
Youth apprenticeship is more revolutionary than evolutiortary in what it asks from schools. Youth 
apprenticeship demands a redesign of school structures to facilitate the integration of academic 
and vocational learning and of school aiKi work-based leanung experiences. It requires 
recognition of a pedagogical approach that emphasizes active, contextual learning. To get from 
here to there, teachers, school districts and schools of education will have to redefine traditioiud 
notions of professional development for both classroom teachers and worksite persoimel involved 
with students. 

• Issues of equity and access— States policymakers are concerned about how to strike a balance 
between serving the needs of employers in ways that can attract and keep them involved and 
serving the needs of young people and their parents, particularly those with disabilities, limited 
English proficiency and other challenges that employers may prefer not to deal with. If youth 
apprenticeship becomes a program that is not accessible to the at-risk populations that the nation 
must do a better job of reaching and serving, then this new direction will come at the cost of 
greater inequality in service and opportunity. This will be a difficult balancing act for state 
policymakers pushed aiKi pulled by the preferences of different program partners. 

• Curriculum design — ^Youth apprenticeship is starting almost from groimd zero with respect to 
high benchmark standards and both classroom and worksite curricula that can ensure that 
students meet those standards. The leading states have established ambitious efforts to reach 
statewide coverage within a few short years across a variety of industry or occupational 
categories. Developing curricula it this scale, especially among school districts and states that are 
fiiundally strapped, is a daunting task. What can states do, singly or collectively, to feicilitate 
curriculum development and adoption? In Tech Prep, the Center for Occupational Research and 
Development (COED) has played a critical role in the development of applied academics course 
curricula that are now widely used. Can CORD'S course be used in a youth apprenticeship 
program? What other materials, modules, and curricula are needed and how can they be created 
efficiently and cost-effectively? 
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Conclusion. At the state level as at both the federal and the local program level interest and experi- 
mentation with youth apprenticeship continues to grow— despite widespread acknowledgement of the 
complexity and the challenges inherent in moving toward this model. The failure of our schools and 
our workplaces to prepare non-coUege-bound young people for decent careers has set in motion a 
wave of experimentation and collaborations at the local level and a concerted effort by a over a dozen 
states to create a system for this large segment of the youth population where none currently exists. 

This enthusiasm will continue to grow— and will increase significantly if federal legislation is passed 
to extend these efforts. There has been much activity to date and many states have begun to make 
progress. Of course, we are only at the beginning of this cycle of inno vatioa It renuins to be seen 
whether youth apprenticeship as currently defined in this paper and by Jobs for the Future's state 
consortium emerges as a viable model supported by a vital system of public-private and state and 
federal supports. 

It appears increasingly clear, though, that whether or not youth apprenticeship as currently conceived 
takes hold, the basic challenge of improving the schooHo-work transition in this country will 
continue to receive attention and resources. Moreover, it is likely that those new systems and 
structures that do emerge from this period of experimentation will conform to many of the guiding 
principles of youth apprenticeship and will involve significant changes in the ways we construct 
relationships between employers and schools, between government and the private sector, aixi 
among the many fragmented and disconnected efforts to improve career prospects for young people. 
This is an exciting, if volatile, time for policy strategies for investing in youth. 
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VOICES FROM THE FfCLD 



In German}/, where we have eight manufacturing plants, virtually 100 percent 
of cur manufacturing workforce comes through the apprenticeship program.... 
They are the only source, not just the primary source, of our new employment. 
And as a result of that, we and other companies in Germany, where this has 
been in place for a great many years, are willing to significantly fund 
this program,..,! think that business in this country would be willing to 
step up and take its share of the funding of a national program,' ' 



I ou want to ensure that kids placed in an apprenticeship program are not 
used to replace exirting unionized workers, existing workers anywhere, 
but particularly unionized workers. So that you would not fire someone 
who is making 15 bucks an hour and replace him/her with 
one of the apprentices who was brought in at minimum wage.'' 

— Service/public sector union officiiL 
From JFFs Union Perspectives on New Work-based Youth ApprtnHceskip Initiatives, 1/92, p. 16 



Employers are certainly not going to take a high school student, bring them into a 
plant, lay off an older worker, and say that the young student can do the work...The 
youth will only enhance our educated and skilled workforce that we have to have to 
compete with other countries. I would hate to think that we would set our younger 
generation aside because we felt intimidated by them affecting our jobs in some way." 



// 

[Youth apprenticeship] will have to work by example. It will have to 
work in a few areas, and the people who succeed in those areas 
will tell their stories to employers and school systems/' 

--Dr. Robert J. Lennan, chair, Economki, American Univentty, and JFF National Adviaoiy Group Member. 

From Indnatry Week, VM9t p. 1 



— Edwin Aitzt, Proctor and Gamble, Economic Conference, 12/14^2 




— Indusirial union official ibid.^ pp. 17-18 
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A Framework for Federal Youth Apprenticeship Legislation: 
A Consensus Document 

In early December 1992, a group of individuals representing the collective vdsdom of about 
two dozen organizations (including Jobs for the Future) active in education reform, youth 
policy and workforce development published a Framework for Federal Youth Apprenticeship 
Legislation for consideration by the Clinton Administration. The result of weeks of haid 
work, the document represented a large measure of consensus and has become the starting 
point for further legislative proposals currently under development in Congress and by the 
Admininstration. 

This Framework proposed the following expanded definition of the essential elements of 
youth apprenticeship: 

Youth apprenticeship is a comprehensive approach to learning that includes aU of the 
following essential elements . 

1. Integration of school-based learning with work site learning. 

2. Continuous academic instruction to attain proficiency in at least the core subjects of 
English, mathematics, geogi*aphy, history, and science, consistent with state education 
standards and any voluntary national standards that include the competencies and credits 
needed to permit students to pursue the full range of postsecondary education options. 

3. Occupational and technical instruction to attain: 

• Broad vocational experience, including experience in and tinderstanding of all aspects of the 
industry— i.e., planning, management, finance, principles of technology, community issues, 
labor issues, health, safety and environment, as well as tedmical and production skills; 

• Occupation-specific knowledge, skills, and abilities specified in broadly accepted 
(national where available) industry standards; 

• General workplace competencies, including the ability to manage resources, work 
productively with others, acquire and use information, understand and master systems, 
and work with technologies. 

4. Established standards of academic competency and assessments which appropriately 
measure interests and aptitudes necessary for success in specific careers; 

5. A woik-bued learning component that includes: 

• A formal training agreement between the school, the student, the employer, unions 
where appropriate or other representatives of the workers, and, if applicable, parents, 
outlining respective roles and responsibilities; 

• A formal worksite training plan; 

• Mentoring by employees; and 

• Paid work at progressively higher wage scales. 
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6. Formal connections to: 

• Career guidance, exploration and counseling beginning no later than 9th grade to 
support and inform student choice; and 

• Remediation to assist students to achieve the educational standards required for entry 
into youth apprenticeship. 

7. A range of support services students need for successful participation that include: 

• Additional career guidance and counseling to help youth apprentices prepare and plan 
for their future employment and education; 

• Remediation to help youth apprentices meet the educational, occupational, and work- 
based demands of participation in youth apprenticeship 

8. Established outcomes that include: 

• Award of a broadly-recognized certification of occupational skills based on national 
occupational skill standards where available. This certification is in addition to academic 
qualifications earned which at minimum include a high school diploma. 

• Skill development that enables continuation of learning beyond the 12th grade through 
structured articulation agreements with postsecondary education programs, registered 
apprenticeship programs, or other structured employer-sponsored training programs. 

9. Active involvement of employers, school, students, parents, vmions, and CBOs, where 
appropriate, in program design and implementation. 

10. Assurance that state and federal laws relating to safety, health and well-being of workers 
apply to youth apprenticeship and that youth apprentices do not displace current workers. 

11. Criteria for entry that are consistent with federal dvil rights laws governing federally- 
funded education programs and governing employers, and that are validated as essential 
to successful performance of the required work. (Perkins Act provisions governing access 
and non-discrinunation for special populations in the full range of employment-related 
programs would tdso apply.) 

12. Systematic efforts to place graduates in permanent, fuU-time employment in the 

field for which they have been certified, or to assist them in pursuing future schooling or 
work preparation. 
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Proposals for Federal Youth Apprenticeship Legislation 

A Jobs for the Future Perspective • February 1993 

Introduction 

There is Uttle doubt that some form of school-to-work transition /youth apprenticeship legislation wiU 
pass during this session of Congress. On the campaign traU, President Clinton advocated the creation 
of a national youth apprenticeship system for the United States. In his State of the Union address, he 
reiterated that commitment. Last year, at least eight major bills were introduced in Congress that 
would provide hmds for youth apprenticeship. According to one count, more than two dozen bUls 
were introduced that made some mention of youth apprenticeship. 

Support for doing something to improve the school-to-work transition and career options for young 
people is broad and bi-partisan. But what should that something be? What should a federal initiative 
include and how should it be conceived? 

During the past few months, many people and organizations have been working to develop 
suggestions for the design of a federal youth apprenticeship iiiitiative that can encourage 
experimentation and learning at the program level and also set in place some basic buUding blocks 
for a national career preparation system. Jobs for the Future has been part of several of these collective 
efforts. In the following pages, we synthesize the results of these efforts and propose our vision of the 
shape federal action should take. 



A Short History of Past Proposals: From Demonstrations to System-Building 

The first piece of federal legislation to propose explicit support for youth apprenticeship was 
introduced in 1991. Since then, a niunber of bUls have been introduced in Congress. They can be 
clustered into a few distinct approaches. 

One category of legislation focuses on seeding local demonstration projects and funding research on 
the effectiveness of the pilot projects. One bill, for example, proposes establishing demonstration 
programs linking secondary and post-secondary schools, employers and labor. It also proposes 
establishing an independent institute to conduct research, evaluate the demonstrations and make 
recommendations to Congress for nationwide programs. This kind of bill focuses primarily on local 
program experiments; there is little attention paid to federal or state infrastructure or to how youth 
apprenticeship might relate to existing education reform and workforce development initiatives. 

A second category of federal legislation to encourage youth apprenticeship has focused on tax code 
changes to encourage employer participation. Several bills inhxxluced in the last session would 
encourage bustneases to make donations to tax-exempt organizations set up to administer education 
programs in conjunction with local school systems, community coUeges, trade schools and registered 
apprenticeship programs. Employers (and unions in one version) that conhibuted to the tax-exempt 
organization would receive an additional tax credit (of 15-20 percent) for that conhibution. 

A third category of legislation on youth apprenticeship introduced in the last session has balanced 
funding for local programs with development of some of the instihitional supports and arrangements 
essential to an effective school-to-work transition system. One such bill, inhoduced by members of 
Congress from two different states that are actively developing youth s o.irenticeship, proposed the 
following: 
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• A compact between the Department of Labor (ETA) and the Department of Education (OVAE), in 
consultation with the Department of Commerce, acknowledging the importance of interagency 
cooperation; 

• Joint administration by these offices of grants to both local programs and state governments, 
recognizing the critical need to build Institutional capacity at the state level if there is to be any 
lasting impact; and 

• A mandate to the two lead departments to design a youth apprenticeship system (not just fund 
demonstration projects) and to identify national industry skill standards. 

Soon after most of these bills were introduced, they were superceded by the realities of Presidential 
politics. In mid-1992, the Bush Administration introduced its National Youth Apprenticeship Act. 
This legislative proposal includes some funds for demonstration projects and for state activities to 
promote youth apprenticesnip. It defines the essential elements of youtli apprenticeship and outlines 
a federal-state-local framework for encouraging partnerships among business, labor, and schools on 
the local level to develop programs that include those elements. The bill refers to the need for skill 
standards but does not include provisions for the development of standards. 

If this bill served as the Republican standard-bearer in 1992, the dominant Democratic vehicle has 
been the High Skills, Competitive Workforce Act of 1991, co-sponsored by Sens. Kennedy CD-MA) 
and Hatfield (R-OR) and by Reps. Gephardt (D-MO) and Regula (ROH). This bill includes funding 
for demonstration projects which combine classroom and on-the-job learning for high school age 
students. These demonstrations, though, are part of a much larger bill designed to stimulate 
cooperation by business, labor, schools and colleges, and state and local governments to build a new 
human resources development system for the nation. Skill standards, assessment of work-related 
competencies, curriculum reform, and credentialling are all part of this extensive package, which 
incorporates reforms advocated in the report America's Choice: hiffh <;ki1k nr low wages! 

In general. Congressional thinking on youth apprenticeship evolved in significant ways from the first 
bill introduced to the more recent proposals. Tltese changes include: 

• Greater attention to interagency coordination at the federal level particularly between the 
Departments of Education and Labor; 

• Efforts to specify the roles aiKi responsibilities of different governmental levels (federal, state, 
and local) in the creation and implementation of a school-to-work traitsition system, with 
particular emphasis on the critical role of states; 

• Emphasis on stmttgies to strengthen private sector institutions and public-private partnerships 
whose participation is critical to building and sustaining youth apprenticeship; 

• Recognition that youth apprenticeship should be part of a broader, comprehensive national 
education and training system and that the development of voluntary occupational skills standards 
is one way to link youth apprenticeship to other sldU development iiutiatives; 

• Recognition thnt exparvsion and support of youth apprenticeship should be seen as one component 
of building a school-to-work trarvsition system and that, as such, it is very much a vehicle for 
education reform. 

ss 
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This evolution is reflected in most of the proposals that have been developed and circulated since the 
election. It is likely that federal legislation proposed by the Administration will be in line with this 
shift from thinking about youth apprenticeship as another program to be piloted and tested to 
conceiving of youth apprenticeship as an "entering wedge" for building a new school-to-work 
transition — and human resource development— system in this country. 



The Tenor of Current Legislative Proposala: 
Toward a New SchooI-to-Work Transition System 

In the weeks before the Presidential election, a few different informal working groups began meeting 
to develop proposals for the new Administration on youth apprenticeship and the school-to-work 
transition. While the various proposals differ in some respects, there is remarkable consensus about 
the basic direction that federal legislation should take. Above all there is a broad consensus that what 
the nation does not need is a new program, divorced from other existing efforts, doomed to 
marginalization and linuted impact. Instead, these proposals argue, federal support of youth 
apprenticeship must be part of a more comprehensive strategy to create a coherent, effective, and 
efficient system for preparing young people for careers and adults for lifelong learning. 

In a recent study for the Competitiveness Policy Coimcil Richard Kazis of Jobs for the Future 
highlights the following basic elements of the consensus imderlying current proposals for federal 
action on youth apprenticeship and the school-to-work transition: 

• The nation needs a system to which all young people have access, not just those who meet income 
guidelines or other special populations. Narrow targeting, which stigmatizes and marginalizes 
programs, should be replaced with more inclusive eligibility criteria. 

• We must build a system, not just fund a series of demonstration projects. Neither employers nor 
school nor young people need another short-term program layered on top of an akeady chaotic 
welter of education reform initiatives. 

• There must be new emphasis on career education and guidance. Career education should become 
part of the K-12 curriculum so that, like our Swedish counterparts, oiu- children have a rich 
understanding of the industries that drive our economy and the occupational opportunities within 
them. Guidance counseling in high school should be about careers, not just about college choices. 

• The system must be rooted in the conunitment of quality employers to provide work and 
learning opportunities for young people. Tlus would open up the possibility of using jobs and 
training as an incentive to hard work and achievement in school. And it would connect young 
people 10 the labor market in a more systematic and beneficial way. 

• A broad, dtrene set of career pathways must be available for young people wanting to explore 
and then enter different industries, occupations, and specializations. No single program design will 
answer the needs of all commimities, employers, schools, and young people. 

• Curricula and teaching strategies must emphasize active, contextual learning, broad rather than 
narrow skill training, and the integration of academic and vocational education. The pedagogy 
of school-and-work mtegration should reflect cognitive science research on the power of leaming- 
by-doing and recognize the growing importance of higher order thinking skills to productive 
employment and citizenship. 
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• The system should not foreclose the possibility of higher education. The "school-to-work 
transition" is a misnomer. The end of compulsory schooling can no longer serve as the end of 
formal learning. Instead, the system should encourage a rich set of routes to lifelong learning in 
workplaces and educational institutions. Increasingly, we must think in terms of "school-and-work 
integration." 

• An effective system must generate and publicize more — and more systematic— information upon 
which students and employers can base labor market decisions. Employers should have easier 
access to useful information on student achievement and better ways to judge applicants' skills and 
competencies. Students should have more complete knowledge of the performance of different 
public and private training providers and the employment and income prospects of different 
careers. Policymakers and the public need more accurate information on the career trajectories of 
young people after they leave school. 

Either explicitly or implicitly emerging proposals for federal legislative action incorporate most or all 
of these elements. 



One Proposal: A Five-Year Period of Experimentation and Capacity-Building 

One of the informal groups working to develop a proposal for federal legislation, comprised of 
individuals representing about two dozen organizations involved in youth policy, education and 
training, and youth apprenticeship (including Jobs for the Future), released a Framework for Federal 
Youth Apprenticeship Legislation in early December. This document proposes a five-year initiative to 
develop capacity throughout the U.S. for youth apprenticeship collaboratives among employers, 
educators, commimity-based organizations serving youth, and unions, where appropriate. The 
legislative design melds a five-year experimental time horizon with a vision of youth apprenticeship 
as "mie component of a comprehensive national education and training system ." 

The individuals who worked on this proposal advocate a period of experimentation and building at 
both the local and state levels. A five year period was chosen because it was seen as the miitimal 
amount of time needed to: build strong institutional and public support; define and firmly establish 
the new organizational tasks required of employers, employees, and schools; and learn sufficient 
lessons from the field to determine the appropriate legal framework for expanding and sustaining 
youth apprenticeship. At the end of the five-year period, it was argued, there would be a greater 
knowledge base and firmer institutional infrastructure to support a larger effort. 
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The proposed legislation was written with the following purposes: 

• Define the essential elements of youth apprenticeship (the group's definition is reprinted elsewhere 
in this set of resource materials); 

• Provide for federal assistance to institute youth apprenticeship nationwide in conjunction with 
states, localities, business, labor, educators and community organizations; 

• Develop through technical assistance and financial support, where appropriate, the capacity of key 
partners and their organizations to implement youth apprenticeship; 

• Foster collaboration among government agencies, schools, employers, employees, CBOs and other 
organizations in the design and implementation of youth apprenticeship; 

• Encourage, within the essential elements of youth apprenticeship, flexibiUty in approaches in order 
to meet the needs of duf ering occupations, industries and local economies; and 

• Support continued research, development, and evaluation to: 

• determine best ii^plementation strategies 

• develop occupational skill standards where they do not exist 

• develop quality measures for youth apprenticeship programs 

• determine the institutional arrangements needed to support a nationwide system. 

Federal funds would be allocated for: 

• Grants to states to carry out and implement a statewide youth apprenticeship initiative and to 
assist local organizations with program implementation; 

• Grants to employers and employer groups to develop capacity to implement the work site learning 
components and to participate at the local level in program implementation; 

• Grants to develop and disseminate information on "lighthouse" programs; and 

• Research, development, information dissemination and technical assistance activities coondinaled 
at the federal level. 



Jobs for the Future's Propo&ak 

Moving AggKMivdy Toward Scale and System 

Being part of tte working group that prepared the above proposal, and being asked frequently by the 
media and othen what we as an oiganization would propose, has encouraged us to pull together our 
own thinking on federal legislation and what it might look like. In the foUowing pages, we present— 
for comment and discussion— our current thinking on how the federal government might proceed to 
develop a youth apprenticeship initiative. This proposal, which incorporates lessons ftom our work 
in the field and from discussions with many practitioners and policymakers at the local, state, and 
national levels, emphasizes ways in which a federal initiative can be structured to move more rapidly 
toward significant scale and impact— and toward a national system that will serve a significant 
proportion of young people as they prepare for career choices. 
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This proposal envisions a five-year design and development process in conjunction with leading 
states and industries, as the first step toward creating a national system of work-based skill 
acquisition that serves everyone from high school students to employed or dislocated adults. ,e 
welcome comments and reactions. 

One of the dilemmas facing Congress as it considers legislation is how activist a role the federal 
government should play in promoting youth apprenticeship. As Richaid N. Apling of the 
Congressional Research Service has written: 

Should that role be limited to technical assistance and research, allowing States, local governments, 
and the private sector to decide how much this country invests in youth apprenticeships? Should the 
Federal Government assume more leadership but at a relatively slow p)ace— investing Federal 
resources first in demonstrations and planning before making a decision for or against a nationwide 
program? Or should the Federal Government take advantage of what some see as an infrequently 
occuring "window of opportunity" for a national initiative and authorize a nationwide youth 
apprenticeship program— hoping to work out problems and improve the program over time? 

JFF believes that there are few moments when political conditions are ripe for significant change in 
the way our social policy systems are structured and function. This appears to be one of those 
moments. We argue, therefore, for seizing this opportunity to create the basic elements of a coherent 
school-to-work transition system for all young people, with youth apprenticeship as one of its key 
components. 

To confront head-on the challenges of reaching significant scale and institutionalization and of 
ensuring program flexibility and diversity at the local level, our proposal emphasizes the foUowing: 

• E)efining youth apprenticeship as part of mainstream education reform strategies for the last two 
years of high school {the "upper division" years) and the first post-secondary years, tying entry 
into a youth apprenticeship option to successful demonstration of high educational performance 
(ideaUy certified by a Certificate of Initial Master)'), and developing youth apprenticeship as part of 
3 range of career preparation options for young people; 

»^ BuL'ding on the existing gamut of programs linking school and work for in-school youth 
(cooperative education, Tech Prep, career academies, etc.) rather than starting entirely from scratch 
and creating parallel, competing efforts; 

• Creating an institutional vehicle for setting broad performance standards and assessments for 
college-level (one to four year) professional and technical certificates and degrees covering a 
limited number of occupational dusters, each of which provides a career path into many 
occupatiors in a number of related industries; 

• Establishing a competitive grant program that will make significant five-year grants to leading 
states to design and implement the new system, begiiining with planning grants for all states and 
moving quickly to larger grants which would go first to leading states and then to other states as 
they learn from the "pioneers"; 

• Targeting resources and incentives to address two of the biggest obstacles to diffusion and 
repUcation: employer participation, and teacher preparation and training; and 
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• Creating interagency partnerships at the federal and state levels and an intei^ovemmental 
partnership between the federal, state and local levels. 

This legislative proposal views the transition of young people from school into careers as the initial 
foundation for a comprehensive human resource development system. Because the systems that 
support young people as they begin their careers and the systems that enable adult workere to 
continue learning throughout their work lives should be compatible and closely linked, the legislative 
proposal gives joint responsibility for the school-to-work initiative to the Departments of Education 
and Labor. 

The bill woiald distribute new funds through both federal agencies. Labor Department funds would 
be devoted primarily to svs?:em-building functions at the n Jitional, state, and local levels, including: 
standards setting; expanding the capacity of employer instihitions; creatin-j state and local labor 
market councils; and coordinating technical assistance, research and development (incuding 
continued program development of "youth apprenticeship" models). A significant portion of these 
funds would be awarded to states through a competitive grants process that would select ten to 
fifteen states each year for five-year grants for system-building acfivities. 

Department of Education funds would be devoted primaril ; • to local program supp ort, including 
expansion of existing school-to-work programs (e.g., Tech Prep, co-op education, career academies 
and other efforts that do or could incorporate work-based learning) and a new, targeted ninth and 
tenth grade academic support prog-am (described in more detail below). 

At the heart of this proposal is a vision of a restructured high school and post-secondary education 
system in which most students would spend their "upper division" years in a career-focused major 
that spans at least one year of post-secondary education, integrates academic and vocational 
education, combines school-based and work-based learning, and leads to a certificate with currency 
in the labor market. All students would have access to a wide range of majors that reflect local labor 
market realities. Each career-focused major would be designed and managed by a consortium that 
included employers and post-secondary educators; h^e unions and commimity-based Oiganizations 
could also lead and/or participate in consortia. 

Majors would be created in broad occupational fields such as health, finance, law, government, 
teaching, communications, and child care, as well as in such b-aditional career areas as manufacturing 
and conshiiction. A system would be built from such existing models as career academies, vocational 
magnets, Tech Prep, co-op education, and youth apprenticeship pilots. 

This legislative proposal would be linked to an education reform strategy requiring states to put in 
place some fonn of initial mastery certificate for entrance into a program major. Because of tim, new 
hinds would be provided (via a Chapter Mike concenta-ation formula) for high schools to provide 
extra help for ninth and tenth grade students who are farthest behind. Such funds could be used for 
accelerated learning programs, for the creation of special charters, for after-school and simimer 
programs, for service learning projects, and for tutors or counselors. 

This new system would be coordinated at the local level under the aegis of newly created regional 
education and employment boards, that would identify local labor market needs, recruit employer 
participation, set annual performance goals, and monitor program performance. Each high school in 
the region would be assigned a school-based career specialist, jointiy funded by the school district 
and the education and employment board, whose function would be to act as the "glue," brokering 
between schools, participating employers, and students. 
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The key to making this legislation work would be empowering new state and local education and 
employment councils to coordinate the more effective utilization of all existing resources, including the 
state and local funds now supporting general and vocational education in the high schools as well as 
federal vocational education, jTPA, and student financial aid funds. The goal over time is to create a 
sin gle school-to- work system that brings together programs and services that are now driven by 
funding streams and bureaucratic jurisdictions rather than the needs of students, schools, or employers. 

Key federal, state, and local elements include the following: 
Federal Roles 

1. The federal government would issue grants to states. All states would receive initial planning 
grants. Upon approval of state plans by an interagency group appointed by the Secretaries of Labor 
and Education, states would receive larger implementation grants on a staggered schedule, with 
those states whose plans are approved first receiving implementation grants in the earlier rounds. 
The model for ihis proposal is the negotiating team process used in the NSFs State Systemic Initiative 
for Math and Science. 

Leading states will be identified by a set of criteria that include: 

• A decision to eliminate the general track over time and to introduce a Certificate of Initial Mastery; 

• Strategies for moving existing school and work programs in the direction of youth apprenticeship; 

• Demonstrated participation and involvement by high quality employers; 

• Creation of a state level policy council to coordinate development of the school-to- work 
transition/ youth apprenticeship system and to integrate those efforts into a comprehensive 
workforce development system for young people and adults. 

2. A National Board of Technical and Professional Standards would be created as a Congressionally- 
chartered but independent, private not-for-profit organization. Ihe Board would set broad 
performance standards and assessments for college-level (one to four year) Professional and Technical 
Certificates and degrees in a limited number of broad occupational clusters. Members of this body, 
appointed by the President, would be leaders from business, labor, secondary and post-secondary 
education, government, and advocacy groups. 

3. The Secretaries would jointly fund and administer resources for research, development, technical 
assistance, and professional development to speed and improve implementation. Particular attention 
should be paid to: 1) strategies for increasing employer participation; and 2) professional 
development opportunities and strategies for instructional staff in youth apprenticeship and other 
work-based learning efforts. 

State Roles 

1. Federal grants to states would be made to the Governor. 

2. States would be responsible for creating and implementing a state plan for improving the transition 
from school to work and for encouraging program innovation at the local level, following general 
guidelines set by the federal government that emphasize several basic design elements, including: 

• the integration of academic and vocational learning; 

• the integration of school and work learning exp)€riences; 

• the integration of secondary and post-secondaiy learning; and 
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• the establishment of industry-recognized standards and certifications. 

State plans should reflect a commitment to: engage in significant reform of the high school 
educational structure, so that a significant proportion of all in-school youth can be served; and 
promote coordination between this and other state workforce development initiatives. 

3. States should be required to create a Human Resource Policy Council broadly representative of the 
key constituencies, including: employers, their employees, secondary schools, vocational education, 
community colleges, and community-based organizations. The purpose of this Council would be to 
consolidate and coordinate public ftmding sources and manage support functions for local reform 
efforts. Ultimately, this Council would supercede and replace more narrowly-mandated state 
education and employment-related councils. 

This body would be responsible for the following functions: 

• Creation of state plans 

• Review and/or approval of local plans 

• Control over flow of federal funds 

• Standards development 

• Credentialling (and licensing where appropriate) 

• Program certification and evaluation 

• Professional development and technical assistance 

• Program and curriculum development 

• Information systems 

4. State grants could be used for program and system-building activities, including: start-up costs of 
"lighthouse" programs; curriculum and staff development; the development of performance 
standards and assessment tools; seed money for employer consortia or other third party 
intermediaries that provide the "glue" for participating young people as they move between schools 
and employers. 



Local Roles 



1. States would pass funds through to the local level for support of programs thai promote 
restructured high school experiences and career opportunities built around the creation of career- 
focused majors for upper division (i.e., 11th through 13th grades) students. Funds would be available 
for expansion of existing school-to-work programs (including Tech Prep, co-op education, career 
academies, and programs currently referred to as "youth apprenticeship") and for the development 
of new efforts. 

3. For ninth and tenth graders least likely to be able to qualify for the career-focused majors because 
of academic or other problems, a targeted academic support program would be created, with federal 
funds flowing directly to LEAs according to a Chapter Mike concentration formula. 

3. Local Education and Employment Boards broadly representative of the employer, education, and 
training system communities in established labor nwrkets would be created. These Boanls would 
identify labor market needs, recruit employer participation, set annual performance goals and 
monitor program performance. 
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f 

Conclusion: A Call for Comments : ^ J 

Jobs for the Future welcomes comments and reaction t# both 'th& general and specific elements of the 
above proposal. We believe it addresses many of the challenges the nation faces in trying to move 
quickly but effectively and in trying to support not only prograp) innovation but aWo systemic 
change at the national state, and local levels. At the same fenC w^Jknow that there are many aspects 
of this proposal requiring further development and debate. We wej^ome any and all responses. 
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YOUTH APPRENTICESHIPS: IMPROVING SCHOOL-TO- 
WORK TRANSITION FOR THE TORGOTTEN HALF" 

SUMMARY 

Racently, concernfl have arisen about the welfare of students who pursue 
little or no education after high school. This group is sometimes termed the 
Torgotten Half because about one-half of all hig^ school students receive no 
further fonnal education beyond high school. Concerna for this group include 
their dramatically declining real wages since the mid-1970s and their p*^rticular 
difficulty making the transition from school to jobs in the adult labor force. 

This report examines one of the most widely discussed programs to aid the 
Torgotten Half: the youth apprenticeship. Beginning in the laat 2 years of 
high school and possibly extending into postsecondary education, youth 
apprenticeships link learning in school with on-the-job training and work 
experience. Adult mentors guide students* experiences on the job. Students 
often rotate from job to job at the work site to obtain a broad view of related 
occupations and skills. Succesaful programs depend on close working 
relationships among schools, business, and labor. In addition, success may 
depend on an independent party to assist in planning and implementing the 
apprenticeships. 

Three overarching Federal policy issues with respect to creating a national 
youth apprenticeship system are: 

• Should the Federal Government initiate a national youth 
apprenticeship program? 

• Should a national youth apprenticeship program be integrated into 
current Federal programs, or should a new, separate program be 
authorized? 

• Should the Federal effort proceed incrementally with demonstrations 
and research or move directly to a full*scale national program? 

Integrating a youth apprenticeship program with an eziiting program reduces 
problami of OTtrlap but might result in a low^visibility program with little or no 
t^isdSn^ Authorizing separate youth apprenticeships could raise the visibility 
off^ program but lead to problems of coordination, duplication, and overlap 
^cdftisg programs. An incremental approach to a national youth 
app^cttieiihip program allows testing various ;trategies before committing to 
tcil-^iMl^^ tolly ftinded program. A drawback is that it is difficult to ensure 
that £L ftill«scalt program will emerge even if demonstrations and research 
mdicate that such sn effort is warranted. Immediately authorizing a national 
youth apprenticeship program takes advantage of the apparent 'window of 
opportunity^ to create such a program. However, it runs the danger of wasting 
scarce resources by allocating funds to States, local governments, and school 
districts that are not ready to implement youth appranticeships. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recently, concern has been growing about the large group of students who 
pursue little or no education after high school. This group is sometime termed 
the "Forgotten Half because about one-half of all students do not pursue 
schooling beyond high school and because this Nation invests relatively few 
resources on these students. One concern is the decline in real wages this group 
has experienced since the mid-1970s. Another concern is the difficulty this 
group faces in making the transition from school to work. Although there are 
a number of suggestions for easing this transition process, perhaps the most 
widely discussed is the youth apprenticeship. 

Although a good deal has been written about youth apprenticeships, most 
of what we know comes from analyses of programs in other developed countries 
such as Germany, speculations on how foreign approaches might be changed to 
succeed in this country, and descriptions of a handful of small American 
demonstration programs. Given the paucity of detail about American youth 
apprenticeships, any discussion of their key elements and policy issues must be 
tentative. The discussion here is based on the current literature and visits to 
three demonstration sites in Williamsport, Pennsylvania; Broome County, New 
York; and Pittsburgh. The Williamsport and Pittsburg sites are part of the 
Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program. Broome County is the site for the 
Cornell Youth Apprenticeship Demonstration Project. This report contains 
quotes from teachers and other school officials, participating employers, and 
union members involved in these three programs. These quotes have been 
included to provide first-hand opinions of people working to invent American 
apprenticeships. Quotes are meant for illxistrative purposes only and are not 
meant to convey a Congressional Research Service (CRS) position or to 
represent other demonstration programs, teachers, employers, or workers. 

The report begins with an overview of what youth apprenticeship programs 
a]«-^ir key features and how they differ f^m current programs. Next the 
report rtviewt concerns about the Torgotten Half-including declining wages, 
ditteuhiM in making the transition from school to work, and possible skill 
ikflcfaori ai a nd how youth apprenticeships might address problems facing this 
group of students. The thix^i mi^or section of the report dis c uss e s possible 
Federal roles for implementing a national youth apprenticeship program- 
including possible modifications to current programs and creation of a separate 
youth apprenticeship program. The report concludes by examining policy 
questions and iaeues. 
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YOUTH APPRENTICESHIPS 

The youth apprenticeship is one of the most often discussed remedies to 
problems facing the Torgotten Haif.**^ This section reviews key features of 
youth apprenticeships, which include: 

• Authentic work experience 

• On-the-job training and mentoring 

• Integration of education and work experience 

• Certification. 

la addition, three groups play central roles in carrying out youth 
apprenticeships: 

• Schools, 

• Employers, and 

• Labor. 

Finally, although perhaps not an absolutely necessary element, outside or 
"catalytic" organizations may perform an important role in ensuring the success 
of youth apprenticeships. This section also discusses how youth apprenticeships 
might resemble and differ from three current Federal programs: 

• Tech-Prep 

• Cooperative Education 

• Job Trslning Partnership Act (JTPA) 

What Are Youth ApprentioMhip«? 

Youth apprenticeships link learning in school with work experience by 
integrating academic instruction with work*based learning and work experience 
taking place on the job. Perhaps the key element is the apprentice's work 
experience where he or she applies what is learned in school and^ as a result, 
deepens the understanding of acquired skills and knowledge. In addition to 
teaching skills for a specific job and general "employability^ skills (such as 



^Tkm jfoitth spprsataetship is but om of ssvtrsl pro^raois sad spproschss sd>iT>esud to 
imfnm tra&Atioii from oefaool to work. Anochsr prof^sm is the carter scsdsmy. Csrssr 
ssaABiss are Vhools withia schools* that focus on ooe oeeupatioasl eiustsr, s-f^ hsalth ears, 
bailhft er temaos carssri. Caresr scsdscaj tssfhtri ooasult with spoosoring snployn in 
<b«ell|lif dsrieuhim; the aeadsmy may eontaia simulated work ssttia^ sad Muiihifa'i oftsn 
smpky smdwts in summsr jobs. In op s rat io o fbr two ds c ado s, soom of the bectsr known 
scadsniss are located in Philadelphia, New Ycrk> Los Aafilas, sad Oaklaod, Foradiscusmnor 
the Philadslphia academioa, see lUjward, Bedqr J., NancT 1. AMb^ 
ExmpiaryS^eondary VocaiionalEduoaiion: An EiphfrmrySjudyofSmrniProgrmi^ Diseusnon 
PapOT for the National Msossment of Vocational Edueatioa. Wsshiacton, Feb. 19W. For an 
evsr ne w of other approachss to improve school*te-work ttaasttion, see U J. Dspaiuusut of 
Education. Offios of Vocational and Adult Eduoatiea. Cambumg School and Work Opiien$in 
High School ondTwO'YmrColkitt, Washington, Ifar. IWL Also, sss Youth Appr«itio«hips: 
Can They Improvo tht School-to-Work Transition? Rmmreh^r, 2. no. 39, Oct. 2S. 1992. 
P.906.92S. 
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timelinesa, effective communication, and conacientiousnesa), youth 
apprenticeships aim to enhance academic learning and fosters positive attitudes 
toward work-including working as an adult in an adult ^workplace. Adult 
mentors guide students' experiences on the job, and students often rotate from 
job to job at the work site to obtain a broad view of related occupations and 
skills.^ These programs can originate in 10th grade or earlier with career 
exploration to investigate occupations and clarify students' career goals. The 
actual apprenticeships often start during the last two years of high school and 
roay continue into postsecondary institutions. Program completers might 
proceed directly into the workforce, to postsecondary education, or even to 
"adult" apprenticeship programs. 

Based on European models, youth apprenticeships differ in important ways 
from traditional American adult apprenticeships. Historically, apprenticeships 
in the United States have been essentially private-sector programs serving 
workers in their mid-to-late 2Cs who have been out of high school for several 
years. In addition, American apprenticeships usually focus on traditional skilled 
occupations such as construction trades.' Youth apprenticeships, by 
comparison, serve high-school age students and incorporate a broader range of 
occupations in, for example, banking and health care. 

Advocates of youth apprenticeships acknowledge that European models 
must be adapted before they will succeed in this coui:try. German 
apprenticeships, for example, appear to be too rigid and the training too narrow 
for the American educational system and labor marketa. German students must 
choose early in their educational careers between apprenticeship training and 
university education. Moreover, students must make early decisions on a 
spec' "^c occupation. While change to an apprenticeship in a different occupation 
is possible, it means that the apprentice must start all over again at the 
beginning of the training, even if the two occupations are closely related.^ 



^or eacample, Se^ ^ sponsors sn apj^rsntiosship profram for applianot repair. Apprtntioss 
first spend time in the parts dspartmsnt (for fim-hand ccpshsoos in msinuining invvntory %xid 
S filling orders) before thsjr begin their rspair training 

'For further information shout U.S. spprsntiotships, set U.S. Library of Congress. 
^ rrinfrsssiniisl Rsssareh Servios. ApprtnticcBhip Training in Ammoa Under tht 'Fitxgtrald Acf 

■ ilW^mi): Policy I$mim fi>r the 102d Ccngrtee, Issue Brief No. IB9109Z by Wimam G. 

V WUlialHr^ May 12, 1M2 (updatsd rsguiarly). WsshingtoOt 1901; and U.S. librmry of Congress. 

Gsapwiooal Rsssareh Sixwrn. Apprenticeship TraininiV Propoeed Department of Labor 

m Mefltlacimu. CRS Repon for CongrsssKo. 90-606 E, by WdliamG.Whittaksr Wsshington, 1990. 

I Kp^ 

For ftarthsr diseuflwm of the oontrssts b e t w^ssn 'traditioasl* Amsrioaa apprsntiosships end 
youth appmtsosships, see National AlUsaoe of Btiansss Real Jcbe /br Real People. An 
M Employer's Guide to Youth Apprenticeehip$. Wsshinfton, June 1992. p. 9. 

^For a brief overvitw of Exiropaan apprentiosship sym&ss, see Hamilton, Stsphsn F. 
^ Apprsntiooshtps for Amshcan Youth? TranMAtlantic Perspective, no. 26, sprinf 1992. p. 6-9. 

V Another rsaaon that the German syitsm oould not be easily transplanted to this oountry is 

because we lack and oould not easdy establish 'the elaborate set of insbtutions, lawa, snd sodal 

M (oontmuod...) 
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Current attempta to design 
American verflions of European youth 
apprenticeship progrflms are in the 
early ftag^s. The U.S. Department of 
Labor (DOL), the Chief State School 
Officers, and Jobs for the Future (a 
nonprofit organization in 
Massachusetts) are sponsoring 
demonstration efforts.^ 



These attempts are small and 
new-programs we visited enrolled between 20 end 40 students and most 
programs are in their first or second year of operation. 

Because United States apprenticeship programs are in the pilot or 
demonstration phase of development, no one cannot determine with certainty 
whether youth apprenticeships will work well in this country; what problems 
will be confronted in implementing a national program; or whether the youth 
apprenticeship is just another fad in American education. At the same time, 
both the literature on youth apprenticeships^ and information from operating 
programs suggest several key elements of youth apprenticeships. 



Key elements of a youth 
apprenticeBhip program are: 
authentic work experience, on- 
the-job training arid mentoring, 
integration of education and 
work experience, and skill 
certification. 



norms that svolvsd ovtr ths cotirss of otnturiss asd now sxistsin ths G«rman spprtntiotship 
syvtsm/ U.S. D«partmsnt of Education. Offics of VoeatioDal and Adxilt Ediication. Combinijxg 
School and Work Options in High Schools and Two^Year ColUges. Washington, Msr. 1901. p. 
10. 

^DOL is sponsoring ssvtral school-to-work demonstration projects through: ths Psnnsyivania 
Department of Commsros (Psnnsylvania Youth Apprenticsship Project); ths Boston Private 
Indusoy Coxmdl (Prqject ProTsch); the Msxyla&d Department of Economic and Employment 
Devslopmsnt (Prcrject M^^Teeh, Tech-Prep Plus, and BfCar^and's Tomorrow); Los Anfelss Unified 
School District (Workforce LA Youth Academy)* Electronic Iikhistries Foundation (Center of 
Excailence in Electronics Training); National Alliance of Businaas (joint affort of Bank of Amariea 
and San Frandaoo'a Mission Hi|^ School and Du-Pafe CountyySears School-to-Work Transition 
Prciject). 

Chisf State School OfSoere and DOL are spooaorinf Sute-level youth apprantioaship 
plaBoiac ^ CalifbrBia, Uaine, Minnesota, West Virginia, and Wlaooosin. 

Ma for the Future is sponsorinf several demonstration prt^ects in Cambridfi, 
Meswtfh^ieartB, Broone Coun^, New York, Confltrodi, Mifhi^^n, Tuba, Oklahoma, Oakland, 
Califonua, Eaalef » South CaroUna, Pasadena, Califonia, and Peedaad, Ox^fOB. 

Several Statea^inrltiding Arkansas, Orsffon, and Wiaeon«n-have lagislation authorisng 
fouth apprantiosahips. 

<See, for Muunple, Lsraan, Robert L, and HiUazy Pouaqf. Why Amsriea Should Dwtlop a 
Youth ApprmMomhipSyitm. Pro^w Policy Inetatute PoUqr B^po^^ 8» IMO. p. M4; 
and Hamilton, Stephen F. Apprtmiemhip fbr Adulthood: Pfiiparists YMh fbr ths fumn. New 
York, The Frse Pmb, 1990. 
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^Rear Work Experience 

Moit high school ttudenta* jobs are low skilled and repetitive, offering little 
opportunity for learning or advancement. Youth apprenticeships are designed 
to provide quite a different work experience. Youth apprentices work along side 
adults in adult work settings like hospitals, banks, and manufacturing plants. 
While not replacing the adult worker, the apprentice performs authentic adult 
work. A description of the duties of a biomedical technology apprentice in the 
Broome County, New York, program provides some notion of the complexity and 
diversity of the jobs youth apprenticeship programs strive to provide: 

Youth apprentices will be trained to service the biomedical hospital 
equipment. Youth will observe and assist the technicians as they 
maintain and repair noncritical, life support and patient contact 
equipment, perform preventive maintenance, perform electrical safety 
surveys, and maintain a safe and orde*!y work area. 

This apprentice assists the biomedical technician in repair and maintenance of 
real machinery. He or she does not do this alone, and certain critical repairs 
are beyond the scope of the apprentice's activities. At the same time, the 
apprentice obviously performs complex and varied work under the supervision 
of a training adult. 

Student-Mentor Relationship 

Not only is the work experience challenging, but youth apprentices do more 
than work-they receive most of their specific occupational training on the job. 
This training is done by one or more adult tmployees of the company hiring the 
apprentice. The Broome County program has identified several roles employers 
and their workers must play to implement an apprenticeship program: 

• Dedgning and managing tha work azpariance. Design and 
management includes determining the skills and competencies che 
apprtntict must acquire; mapping out stquentisi activities to ceach 
these skills; coordinating job rotation to continue skill building and to 
provide the apprentice with a o>mprehensivt picture of interrelated 
occupations; and maintaining contact with parents and the school. 

• fVfc^^it^^g the apprentice on how to perform tasks. Coaching 
includes demonstrating the siulls the apprentice will need to perform 
assigned tasks; monitoring and critiquing the apprentice's 
performance; and modeling good performance, for example, by thinking 
throui^ decisions out loud. 

• Mentoring the apprentice. The mentor's role includes socializing 
the apprentice to the company and the adult tfork world; helping him 
or her solve problema encountersd in the workplace; and advising on 
carter decisions. 
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One person might fill all these roles for one apprentice-especially in a small 
business. Other apprentices-perhaps in larger orgEuiizations-would have 
several adults filling these roles. In either case, the quality of the apprentice's 
work experience will depend on how well the mentor and job coach do their jobs. 

Integration of Education and Work 

Not only is an apprentice a worker, but he or she is simultaneously a 
learner. For the apprentice to successfully play both roles, education and work 
must be integrated. That is, what is learned at school must support and 
reinforce both what is learned on the job and how well the apprentice performs 
his or her job. The integration of an apprentice's school and work experience 
could have the most payoff and be the most difficult aspect of youth 
apprenticeship programs. The pay off would come when students see the 
connection between what they learn at school and how well they perform on the 
job. Seeing this connection, students are motivated to work harder in school; 
their achievement improves; and they eventually become more productive 
workers. 

Integrating education and work faces several challenges:"^ 

^ One key to success is curriculum development. Standard textbooks 
and curriculum material usually do not .efiect practical applications. 
Even if some practical examples are prei^nted, materials would still 
need to be tailored to specific apprentices' work experiences. For 
example, math modules could be related to measurement problems 
apprentices face on the job. But an apprentice in a hospital lab might 
be measuring in milliliters and grams while an apprentice in a machine 
shop mi^t be measuring in hundredths of millimeters. 

* Another key is staff development. Many teachers mi^t not be 
comfortable altering their teaching methods and material. Thus, staff 
development becomes essential.* Even more crucial is staff 
development for workers who will be training and *ruentoring^ 
appranticea. A master machinist or hospital laboratory technician may 
be first-rate employees^ but this does not automatically mean that they 



ehaOsofis ftdag thos* tryiog to iatsgrats sducatioa sad smploymsat rsssmbls 
I iairaifed in iatsgratiDf scartsmic and i^oeatiooal sduoatioii. See Adaimaa, Nszmj E. 
TKs Cost /br tn$igTtaif%t Acadmic and VooaMonat Edueahm. WsshiHgton, PoUqr Studiss 
19M. 
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win oecDO awsj from such visits with a mors ooocrsu now of the jobs app cs n tioos wiU bo 
psrformaaf. la sdditioo, thsj may sctuaUy rsottvs ^psdfk probfams sad setivitis^ 
uss ia their elsawooms. 3omo have suqistsd that parddpatiaf employs should hire t sa ch o ri 
duhag the suaimsr so thsy osa obtaia mdspth *tw^ALm^mmAi^f ^ ^Utw^tuta of the ivorkplaoss 
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can effectively teach a high •chool student those skills necessary in 
performing on the job. 

• Early involvement of teachers, employers, and employees in 

planning and training will also be a key to success. Adelman found 
that most schools with successful links between academic and 
vocational instruction drew heavily from academic and vocational 
teachers' input. Analogously, successfully linking education ar.d work 
will require input from those "on the front lines** both in schoola and 
in the workplace. Developing and imposing curriculum and methods 
from the outside is less likely to be successful.^ 

• Integrating academic and work experience within youth 
apprenticeships will take time to implement fully. Experience with 
reforms to integrate academic and vocational education suggest that 
this could also take as long as a decade. This in turn has implications 
for duration of pilot and demonstration projects. Typically a 
demonstration lasts for 2 or 3 years. This almost certainly will be too 
short a period for a youth apprenticeship program to be successfully 
planned and implemented.^^ 

One approach for integrating academic education and work is the project 
method of instruction. Two programs we visited use a project format for part 
of the academic instruction* Each apprentice identifies a problem or issue 
related to his or her work experience. For example, a student working in a 
hospital laix)ratory could investigate problems created by the hospital's solid 
waste. The student would then bring to bear several academic disciplines to 
investigate the issue: the science involved in waste management, the local 
history of political decisions on where to locate land fills, the economic costs of 
various waste management strategies, the written skills to prepare a report on 
the issue, and the verbal skills to make a report to staff at the hospital. 

Another approach to linking schooling and work experience is through 
feedback from employers to teachers. In two sites we visited^ employers give 
teachers feedback on skills, to be reinforced. Mentors at one plant we visited 
told academic teachers that apprentices needed help with measurement. (The 
precision toolmaking and machining at the plant, which manufactures engines 
for shmU aircraft^ reqxiires meticulous measurement.) Teachers added emphasis 
( in Pitaeiirsnisiit to math and science courses. At one site, the job coac^i for an 



^As Nstiooal AQisaos ef Businsst potnts eut that a ksr role that maa^kj^n nd employees 
cani^ajiseoiKttictsz^^splMfkjobt^ialy^asf^^ Athorough 
•DMiymM wUl «vovide ths spsdfic and pnsral skills and knowledct nmdtd for suooMfui job 
perfonnaaos. \ detailed ualjm of these needs, in turn, eaa iiifora tsac^^ 
be emphasiied .u instruction and perhaps even in what ssqusnos vahous topics should be uufht. 

^^i^daiflun found that sueosasAil efforts to mtafratinf i^*^^*^^ and vocational instruction had 
bastt underemj far 6 to 10 Tears. Rsoall that eumat United States youth apprmtiosship 
deoonstratioos are mmdj in their first or ssoond year, so it ia unlikely that «e will know how 
well they havt suooaoded for at least another 3 yean. 
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apprentice at a hospital aaked program staff when the student would be 
studying anatomy. Tht biology course at the high school does not cover much 
on human anatomy; so arrangements were made for the student to take a course 
for credit in anatomy at the local community college. 

Certificate of AccompliMhment 

If a national system of youth apprenticeships is ultimately to be created, a 
n<»tional certification process will be necessary to make training "portable." For 
example, a student who successfully completes an apprenticeship in health 
technology in New York should receive a certificate that will be recognized by 
an employer in any other State. The tool making trade illustrates the need for 
a certification process but also the problems. One employer we interviewed 
noted that the tool and die trade has 25 specialties. "The tool and die trade is 
so broad that the company across the street may have very different skill needs 
than I do." He foresees a "report card" cf r/hat students have learned as very 
important to inform future employers wc&t the student knows and what he or 
she must be taught to assume a machinist's job at a different plant. The 
National Alliance of Business recommends simple checklists so that apprentices* 
mentors or advisors can easily indicate to the student, to teachers^ and to future 
employers the skills that have been mastered. These check sheets can be 
distilled from detailed analyses of skills and knowledge each job requires. 

Key Participants in Youth Apprenticeship Programe 

Clearly, schools, employers, and J 
labor are each crucial parties for Key partic^xints in a youth 
succesi^fully implementing a youth apprenticeuhip program are 
apprenticeship. But it is also $chooU, employers, and labor. 
important that different groups and 
individuals within each of these 
"stakeholders" must be involved and 

committed for youth apprenticeships to succeed. In Khool district*, the 
superintendent and the school board must provide leadership and support (both 
monetary and institutional) for the program. Principals must oversee efforts 
within their schools to revise curriculum, plan and conduct staff development, 
select students, and change schedules for the apprenticeship program to succeed. 
Guidanoa eounsalors are important for encouraging students to consider youth 
appmtieithips, helping them prepare for the program, and overseeing their 
pr^ptstf throu^ the apprenticeship. Finally, teachers mxist support the 
profrm. As ont school administrator told us, "Teachers have the ultimate veto 
powtr. Once thty close their doors, thty do what thqr want*^^ 



^k>ne of the fimth spprtatiosship propsms we visited has iai 
hslp sDsure involvmnt from multipls Uir«ls. Cempossd of a discrict sdaiinismtor, a school 
sdmiaiscrator, a guidaaos eouasslor, three scadsak t se cfa s rs (sdsnoe, ottth, sad Eii^ish), s 
wtinnsi sd\ieation tesrhsr, a parsot, sad a roprsesotatiiw from the preset, tbsss wnmitt ss s 
omsse the pn^nm at the school Isvsl resolve sehool4svel proUns, sad mrm as a ..sundi&ff 
board for the sppfsetiois. 
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From the busineu perspective, the chief executive must accept and 
•upport the program. In small businesses this may be sufficient. We 
interviewed several presidents of email businesses who had apparently 

unilaterally (or after consulting with a few other key people) opted to join the 
program. In larger companies with many more levels of management, a 
unilateral decision might not be enough. Staff of one youth apprenticeship 
program told us that it took them more than 2 years to convince the largest 
employer in the community to support apprentices. The main reason for this 
was that managers at several levels-not just the chief executive-had to 
comprehend the program, understand their responsibilities, and lend their 
active support. 

Workers* support it^ also a key, not only because some workers will serve 
aa coaches and mentors bur also because all workers must accept the presence 
of high school students in their worksite. If workers are convinced that 
apprentices will get in the way or threaten their jobs, an atmosphere 
unconducive for learning can develop. If the company is a union shop, obviously 
union leadership must be closely involved in planning the program. In one site 
we visited, local unions in some companies were hostile to the concept of youth 
apprenticeships, and progrsma organizers could not even make appointments to 
talk with them. In another plant where the local president was closely 
consulted on implementation, the program appeared to be working smoothly. 

'Catalytic^ Organixaticns 

In addition to schools, business, 
and labor, it may be necessary to 
h&ve a fourth organization involved** 
one that serves as a catsdytt to help 
plan and implement the youth 
apprenticeship program. In the three 
sites we visited, an outside 
organization or group appeared to be 
essential in starting and maintaining the program. In Broome County, it was 
Cornell Univtrsity and Comeirs cooperative cztenaion service. The 
Peoniylvania sites have regional "technology axtenaion programs'* that play this 
role* 



An outside, ""catalytic'' agency 
may be decisive in planning and 
implementing a successful youth 
apprenticeship program. 



^^Emfkjmm attitudes towvd snd uadsrstsndinf ef appmtiosship trainiag wiH elssrly 
infliisnos tha quality ef tha work sxperiaoos. In ooe program w visttad, om mofhyw ssid he 
would ootaDow his apprsntiot to perform produecioci work. Tnsrsad tha apprsctios would obssrve 
worksrs, put Awmytools* and dean up sad swoep the floor. *Hs wiU get sKpoauro to the kind 
of work we dd» be a helper, lasn the jarfoo. I doo't sspeet to get much from a 16 ymr old* 
Another smpkfjer partidpating in the same propam pSanaed tn put his apprenties to work on 
the produetien line but under dose supervisioa. Ke sad other employers ia the ^ridnit^ plsnned 
to trade apprtntiess during the ytar. Since each plant is nail, routing from site to site would 
«pose eeeh appreaoos to a brooder range of madunecy and eKpsrieaoos than he or the would 
havs m one plant. This smploftr, who had tcperienoe training apprentiosa, aspected them to 
break tools but sees his mvolvnaent as an iniesniisat in the oommuaity. 
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A "catalytic" agency may have the expertise, resources, and detachment to 
accomplish important tasks that schools, business, and labor unions aro not 
equipped or motivated to accomplish. In general, school people and business 
people speak different languages and see the world from very different 
perspectives. An outside party can help "translate" communication between the 
world of business and the world of education. 

We sav several examples of how this "outside" agency had the time and 
resources to accomplish what needed to be done. The Cornell cooperative 
extension office was instrumental in obtaining New York State Regent's credit 
for apprenticeship participants. Because the State did not initially grant youth 
apprentices in the Broome County program Regents' credit for program 
participation, a student in the progr ^ might not receive the more prestigious 
Regents' diploma. Project staff successfully negotiated with the State so that 
students now receive Regents' credit for participating in the apprenticeship in 
their junior and senior years. The office also negotiated between and among 
businesses, the State's DOL, and the U.S. DOL on ambiguities in child labor 
laws. 

In Pittsburgh, the Technology Development and Education Corporation 
played a number of important roles. The local project manager cf the 
Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program recruited school districts and 
employers for the project* She was responsible for publicizing the program so 
that parents and students knew about it* She also recruited studenta for the 
program by making initial presentations in participating schools, helping 
students with resumes and interviewing skills, and taking students to 
interviews* (Employers made final selections of the apprentices they hired.) 
Finally, she worked with employers to help them devise training plans and 
helped train mentors* 

How Do Youth ApprenticMhiiM Resemble smd Differ from Comnt 
Prognuni? 

The Federal Government 
currently operates several programs 
that aim to improve the education, 
trainixsig, and ultimate ^ jrce 
e^critoeia of populations that youth 
agprVDtktehipa mi^t serve* The 
d«t0ft and implementation of a 
nrttotial youth apprenticeship 
program in this country muat 
conaidar how youth apprtntictt hipa 
mi^t augment aa well aa duplieata 
and overlap with theae programs. 
Thia report examine three programa: Tach-Prtp, Cooperative Education, and 
JTPA. 



A $uece$9ful youth 
apprtntienhip tyttm in this 
country must consider how 
youth apprtnticeshipg augment 
as vDell CM duplicate and overlap 
current programe with eimHar 
goals, serving similar 
pt^Hdations. 
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Teeh^Prep 

la 1990 the Congress created the Tech-Prep program as part of the 
reauthorization of the Carl D. Perlcioa Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act. Congress appropriated $104 million for Tech-Prep for FY 1993. 
Tech-Prep programs have the following characteristics: 

• The program coordinates a student's last 2 years of high school with 
2 years at a community college or with oth^^r postsecondary educational 
experience and integrates vocational and academic education. 

• The high school phase concentrates on academic preparation 
introductory occupational courses to ensure that students are prep, 
to pursue more advanced training at the postsecondary level 

I'. 

* In the postsecondary education phase, students pursue more advajRed 
academic work and occupationally specific courses. 

♦ Students earn a 2-year degree in an occupationally specific field. \' 

Like Tech-Prep, youth apprenticeships may have a 2-plus-2 configurafton. 
That is, programs enroll students in the last 2 years of hi^ school and 2 ^ars 
of postsecondary education. Both Tech-Prtp and youth apprenticeships aizji to 
integrate academic t^d occupational courves. One mqor diHerence is that ^;rk 
experience it a centerpiece of apprenticeship programs while Tech-Brep 
programs may not include work operience at all. In addition, yo&th 
apprenticeships involve business and unions as key conw^ents of the progx%i; 
whereaSf the main planners of Tech*Prep programs^p^^consortia of sc^ogl 
districts and postsecondary institutions. ^ ' 7 

Cooperative Education i 

Cooperative education (coop) is a long-standing prc^fuoM both high sc| 
and postsecondary education. For FY 1992, Congress ne&S^ly appropi 
$13.8 million for cooperative education under title Vni^rthi^^fa^er EducAbn 
Act. Like youth apprenticeship programs, coop educf tioh pi^des paid #6rk 
experience linked to the oceupationsd programs studf|^ts are pl4||iing. As with 
an ifynntieeship, the student works on tfae<gbt|^art time ^rhaps in the 
1) and attends classes the repairer ^ the week. 




Tbm General Accounting Office (GAO; has identified se^ral features of 
coopentiTe education programs, which may also typify outAnding youth 
apprenticeship programs: ^ 

• Agreement among employers, studeiits, snd schools on specmc training 
plans that detail general and splific skills coop stud^ts are to 
acquire; \ 

I 
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• Student screening to assure that they can meet employers' 
requirements; 

• Employers selected who can provide training in fields with potential 
for advancement in a career; 

• Fidelity to the training plan; and 

• School staffs close supervision of students at worksites. 

Coop programs and you^^'i apprenticeships also differ in important respects. 
Coop programs are usually the culminating coursework that a vocational 
education student takes after 2 or 3 years of occupationally specific training. 
On the other hand, the first exposure to occupationally specific training 
students in youth apprenticeships receive usually occurs on the job, and most 
of the occupational training takes place on the job.- In ad«^:t on, youth 
apprenticeship differ in that work experience is more closely integrated with 
academic instruction. Finally, high school coop progrcuns terminate at high 
school graduation rather than continuing into postsecondary study , ]o some 
youth apprenticeship programs. 

Job Tf uining Partnenhip Acf* 

The JTPA it the Nation's primary employment and training program for 
diMdvmntaged adults and youths. In the program year ending June 30, 1991, 
JTPA provided training an/ related services to approximately 103,900 hi^ 
school studenta. Of these, an estimated 6.5 percent participated in school*to« 
work activities. In 1992, Congress amended JITA to create tepsnte 
programs for adults and youth^* to broaden opportunities for collaboration 



^^.S. GensrslAooountiacOffios. Trmtiiion From School ^Worh: Linking Education and 
Workmit Traininf. Rsport to CongnstioTisl Rsqusstert, GAO/HRD-91-106, Aug. 1991. 
WaahiBffeoo, 199L p. 4. 

^Mma Lnrdsmsn (CBS-Education and Public WsUStre Division) wcotm this section. 

of Labor. Job Tmuung Quamriy Sttmry. JTPA TitiM IT-A and J7 
JTn/oOiMn/mtfrsmiMtmi^ Jan. 1901 Table 

9. Washinfton, 1992; and JTPA Frotram Hiihlighio. Da$a From As Jo& Trainint ^uarttriy 
SiATuty, 1, no. L Wsshinfton, Ju^ 1992. p. S*9. 

^^As ohginslbr ensctsd in 19S2» JTPA ivovided sirnoBS to eooM 
and jfouth through two pfognas: the title n*A adult end youth progna end the title II*B 
sununer youth smplojrment end txmininf progrim. Under JTPA, ss amended, litis II-C provides 
yoer*round serviess esdusivoiy to youth; the titk 0-A profnai provides year-round ssrrioss 
sBuIuavsly lo adults. The 1992 amendznenta (PL. 102-367) are affective July 1, 199S. U.S. 
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b«twe€n JTPA, local ichool •ystemB and other community resources.^' The 
JTPA ia primarily administered by localities through subcontracts with a variety 
of providers, including schools and cor xir - viity colleges. Each locality must have 
a Private Industry Council (PIC) that pr^v^des policy guidance and oversight for 
the local JTPA job training activities. A ma^jority of PIC members must be 
representatives of the private sector.^* 

The JTPA, as amended, includes three programs, components of which have 
similarities with youth apprenticeship programs. The Youth Training 
Program, funded at $696.7 million for FY 1993, provides training and related 
service) to economically disadvantaged youths who meet income eligibility 
-criteria.^® Before local prc^rama can. provide services, they must assess 
participants' skills, needs, and interests and develop individual service plans to 
meet their needs and interests.^ Depending on the results of the assessments, 
the direct training services that could be provided and that might resemble 
youth apprenticeships include: programs that combine workplace training with 
related instruction, preapprenticeship programs, mentoring, school-to-work 
transition services, and school to apprenticeship transition services. In addition 
to direct training services, programs also provide training-related and supportive 
services-such as transportation and bonuses based on attendance and 
performance-which may enable some students to participate in youth 
apprenticeships. 

The State Education Coordination and Grants Program requires 
each State to set aside 8 percent of its Youth Training Program allocation for 
allotment to any State education agency for projects that provide school-to- work 
transition services and to fSacilitata coordination of education and training 
services. These school*to*work transition services could resemble youth 
apprenticeships. Specifically, the Govemor^s coordination and special services 
plant which is submitted to the Secretary of Labor for approval, must include 
with respect to school-to*work transition services: a description of the activities 
and services that will result in increasing the number of youth suying in or 
returning to school and graduating from hif^ school; the work-based curriculum 
that wili link classroom learning to work site experience and address the 
practical and theoretical aspects of work; the opportunities that will be made 
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Vm CeB«.« U Ssas. Wsshinctoo, GPO, 1992. p. 47. 



^^Olhsr OMobers iadude representatives of orfinizsc' Isbor, oommunitj-bssed orfsnizstioQS, 
sducatiocal sfx iss, imstional rehabtlitatioii sfendes, public sssisrsnrs sfaodM, eoooomk 
dsvtloposQt sfndss sad the public emplcjmecit service. 

i^unds sre allocated to Sutes, who set sside IS percsnt for activities at the Suu Isval, and 
allocate 62 peraot to local areas. Up to 20 peroaat of the ftmdsallocatad to localities oui be spant 
OQ administratava ooata asd at least 50 paroeat must be speat for direct tr aininf sarvms; the 
ncBsiadar caa be spsat on traiaiaf related aad supportiw i — 



aant can be provided by another profraa such as a rnular hifb school academic 
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available to participantj to obtain career-path employment and poitaecondary 
education; the integration to be achieved in the delivery of tervicei between 
State and local educational agencies and alternative service providers, such arj 
community-bajed and nonprofit organization; and the linkages that will be 
established to avoid duplication and enhance the delivery of services among 
other related federally flinded programs.^^ 

The Summer Youth Employment and Training Program, funded at 
$670.7 million for FY 1993, provides a variety of services including work 
experience and basic and remedial education to economically disadvantaged 
youth ages 14*21. This program could be used to complement or supplement a 
youth apprenticeship program, althou^ only 3routh meeting income eligibility 
criteria can receive services. 

One key feature of JTPA that is also important for successful youth 
apprenticeships is the private sector's major role throu^ the PIC in planning 
and monitoring program activities. One important difference between JTPA and 
current youth apprenticeships is that JTPA has income eligibility criteria and 
consequently serves primarily the economically disadvantaged, which would limit 
the use of JTPA in developing a youth apprenticeship program for all students, 
regardless of family income. Another difference is that JTPA has historically 
provided short-term training of 4 or 5 months; whereas, youth apprenticeships 
are longer term programs, laating 2 or more years. 



CONCERNS ABOUT THE TORGOTTEN HALF* AND HOW YOUTH 
APPRENTICESHIPS IflGHT ADDRESS THESE CONCERNS 



One of the central reasons the 
national youth apprenticeship system 
is being considered it the v^«w that 
youth apprenticeships can address 
problems facing students who do not 
pursue education after high school 
(the soHralled Torgotten Half). This 
section discusaes: 



Two fiindamenttU problemM the 
forgotten Half face are 
declining real wages and 
difficulties making the 
transition from school to worK 



• Who makes up the Torgotten Half; 

• Tha problems this group faces; and 

• How youth apprenticeships mi|^t address these problems. 



^^Th^ Suta tducAtioii aftncy submits this dsscripcioo wfaidi is dt^opad jototif hf the Suu 
•ducatioB tfiocy and the Gcvaraor for jnchiaoc in the Oofvwaor's ooofdinatka sad ipsdal 

> plan. 
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Who Are the Torgotten Half?" 

The Torgotten Half is to called because about one-half of high school 
students do not go on to postsecondary education and because, as the 
Commission on Work, Family, and Citizenship has argued, there is ^ "sharp 
disparity" between American support for college-bound youth and support for 
the Torgotten Half." 

• Each student enrolled in an institution of higher education can 
typically expect to receive a combined public and private subsidy of 
about $5,000 per academic year-for each of 4 years or more. . . . 

• Youth not going on to college are starved for support. Only about 5 
percent of those eligible for federally supported job training receive 
it, then Msually for only about 4 months at a level of $1,800 to 
$2,300 "22 

An estimate of about one-half of the high school population may actually 
understete the magnitude of the problem for some groups. It is important to 
realize that lower percenteges of minority studente receive any postsecondary 
education. Census data for 1991 show that, while 55 percent of whites ages 25 
to 29 had 1 or more years of posteecondary education, only 43 percent of blacks 
and only 41 percent of Hispanics achieved that much schooling.^ 

In addition, many studente who begin postsecondary education complete 
only a small proportion of their programs. For examplet Norton Grubb has 
found that many community college studente dropout, and about one quarter of 
these dropoute attend school for less than 5 months. He concludes that "a large 
proportion of noncompleters spend what can be considered trivial amounte of 

time in community colleges They may have discovered quickly that they are 

unlikely to complete a program, or that completion will not bring them much 

advantage "^ Thus, even among those who continue education after high 

school, many receive only a "trivial" amount of further education. 

Declining Baal Wages 

Perhape the moat serioiaa concern about studente who do not pursue 
pQetj e cond a r y education is their declining real wages. Recent date show that 
we f kara in the early steges of their workforce participation (with 1 to 5 years 
mifmimet) have undergone real decreases in their wages (adjusted for the 



Aj)^ ^flQj^ Qrant CoounisBon on Work, Fsmilj sad CitiMDship. Ttu Fcrgomn Halfi 
Pathway$ m ^utem% 0>rAmmca'$ Youth and Young Foinitim, Fixisl Ssport. Washington, 19Se. 
p. 3-4 (emphasis sdM). 

^.S. DepsrtBMitof Eduostion. NatioQsI Csotsr for Educstaoa Ststistios. TheCemditicn 
^EdueaHen. 1992. NCES 82406, by Nsbssl Alsslsm, st sL, 1902. Wsshisaton, 1002 p. 62 

^Sjrubb, W. NortoB« Dropouts, SpsUs of Time, snd Crsditt in Postsecondsiy Educsdon: 
EvidsQOi from Loofitudioal Surwys. £oofiormcs of Education Rmima^ v. 1060. p. 66. 
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elTects of inflation) since - he ISTOs. Those with a hij^ school education or less 
appear to have fared worst. Figure 1 shows that males with only a high school 
diploma and 5 years of experience or less earned $9.75 in 1973 compared with 
$6.90 in 1991 (nearly a 30-percent decrease). Male college graduates also 
experienced declining wages; however the gap between high graduates' and 
college graduates* wages has grown. In 1973, male college graduates with 1-5 
years of experience earned on average $3,64 an hour more than males high 
school graduates. By 1991, they earned $5.03 more. 



Wages of High School and College Graduates 
with 1-5 Years of Work Experience, 1973-1991 



1991 dollars per hour 




1973 1979 19e7 1969 1991 



Souot: iMmwnem IHihat and J^mA Bimgtiin. Th« SM oTWoMng AnMrtmSa2<e3, p. 171. 

Figure I 



Pattemi for women are similar: Women with only a high school education 
and I to 6 years of experience encountered a 20 percent decrease in wages 
between 1973 and 1991. The gap between female hij^ school graduates and 
femala college graduates also grew during this period: firom a ^.98 per hour 
*pr«mium* for a collage degree to a $4.73 per hour 'premium.* 

TlmTmOaoM Trsnaitloii From School to Work 



Ancthtr concern is the difficulty 
that *noQ-oollegt* bound youth face in 
moving firom school to work. The 
real problem is not the transition to 
work-»moat hi|^ school s^dents 



The real problem in $chool-to- 
work troneition ie moving from 
job$ in the youth labor marker 
to careers in the ""adult labor 
morketJ^ 
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work." It is the transition from jobs in the "youth labor market* to careers in 
the "adult labor market." The concept of a youth or secondary labor market is 
that high school students and those just out of high school are limited to low- 
skill, low-paying, low benefit, low security' jobs.^ Only as young workers 
approach their middle 20s do they move into the "adult" labor market.^ 

Hamilton and Powers make a useful distinction between the transition from 
school to work and the transition to career: 

Youth make the transition from school to work in several steps, 
beginning with part-time and vacation jobs while they are still fail- 
time students. For those who do not enroll in college, the next step is 
full-time or near full-time employment after the termination of high 
school, and then later, in their early to mid-20s, by career-entry jobs 
with adult earnings, benefits, security, and possibilities for upward 
mobility. Childbearing often interrupts and prolongs this process for 
women.^ 

Hamilton and Powers note that the transition to careers is much more 
difficult for those who only complete high school. One reason for this difficulty 
is haphazard career planning and career choice that depend on the 
idiosyncracies of the labor market at the time of job search. Hamilton and 
Powers' interviews with a sample of working-clasc hi^ school girls just before 
graduation revealed how little planning many students do. More than 60 
percent had done little or no 'rareer planning although they were about to leave 
school and presumably enter the workforce.^ 



^^Hunilton argUM that thr^e-quAmn of all hi|h school students art *in \Jx% Ubor txiarktt*-tn 
thft technical sansa: on*-haIf raport thajr ara workiof at any givan tima and anothar on^fourth 
aay thay ara lookinf for work Ha also arfuaa that a hi^ar proportion work for aoma pahod 
during thair hi^ achool that atatif ravaal bacaiiaa naanafara mova fluidly into and out of tha 
Ubor markat. If aummar joba ara indudad, it ia raaaonabla tc conduda that *only a small 
proportion of hi^ adiool atudanu hava navar baan amployad bafora gradxiation.* Hamilton, 
StaphanF. Apprt7%tio€ahip Ibr Adulthood: Pnparin^ Youih foriht Future. Naw York, Tha Fraa 
Praaa, 1990. p. 20. 

^or a diacuaaioQ of youth labor markata, aaa Oatarman, Paul. Ottting Started: The Youth 
Lab9t Market. Cambridfa, MTT Praaa, 1980. 

^'tHaaSton and P::wara nota that 44 paroant of workara 16 to 19 ara amplc^ad in ratail tradaa 
wMa M pamat of thoaa oldar than 25 ara amployad in thia kind of job. Hamilton, Staphan F., 
aadl Jaaa Lavma Powvra. Failrxi Expaeuoona: Working^CIaaa Girls* Tranaition from Sdiool to 
Work Youth and SoeUiy.y. 22, no. 2, Dmc. WO. (Haraaftar dtad aa Hamilton and Pow«ra» Vbut/t 
and Soaieiy) 

^^Hamilton aad Powara, Youth and Society, p. 249-244. 

^^Kamilton and Powara argua that workinf <laaa girl fkoa avan mora diiBcultiaa than boya. 
Tamala'a earaar dioioaa oontinua to ba oonacrainad bj paroaptiona of what ia proparly woman'a 
work and bf tha antidpatad aubordinatlon of paid ampIojmaQt to mocharhood.* Aa a raauit, tha 
earaar joba tha^ mov« into oftan raaamhia youth joba rafardinf aaminp and promotion 
poaaibilitiaa. KuiiltoQ and Powan, Youth and Sod^, p. 246. 
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PoMible Catuiet of Declining Real Wage« mnd School-to-Work 
Difficolties 

Obiervers debate about why real wages are falling and why the tramition 
from school to work is more difficult for noncoUege graduates. Many factors are 
likely t> be part of the explanation, including the Nation's slowed rate of 
productivity growth, the continuing shift from manufacturing to service 
industries, the diminished role of unions, and the need for firms to hold down 
labor costs to compete with foreign companies. Here we examine several 
possibly interrelated problems: 

• Skill deficiencies among high school graduates; 

• Lack of motivation in high school (which could obviously be related to 
low skill levels); 

• Increases in skill requirements (at least in some occupations), which 
would magnify the problem of high school skill deficiencies; and 

• The irony that high school students possibly do not pursue some high 
wage occupations even while there are shortages of workers in those 
occupations. 

SkiU DtficiencieM 

Evidence of knowledge and skill shortcomings in young workers comes from 
a variety of sources including employer surveys, test scores, and empirical 
studies. While the reliability of some sources has been questioned,^ taken as 
a whole the evidence indicates that knowledge and skill shortcomings in young 
workers are likely to be widespread. Three shortcominp are often mentioned: 

• Weak Academic Skills: Young workers frequently lack adequate 
basic skills in readings computation, and writing. Employers claim 
they must screen many applicants to find enou^ who would be 
suitable to hire.^^ Weak academic skills also make it difficult to train 
employees for new assignments. Some of these weaknesses were 
revealed in a 1986 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) survey of hi{^ school graduates ages 21*25: while nearly 



has b>sonoledLibreifsm|>to> that smptoyersurriysoftsael^ 
traits iaehidsd ia mimtf instrumsats rather than tadkats what might be tmpkyeci' real needs. 
Msny survsTS ooij sample emploTers in partacular iiMlusmss or Ioealitiss» or psriiaps just in 
businc Its of etrtain cue. NatrisUo, Gary. Do We Know What E mpki y ns Want in Kntry-Ltvel 
Workers? NCES BrUf ] Natioaal Centsc on Ed\icatioo and Emptoyasat, Cohimhia Univsraty, 
Apr. 10S9. 

^^For eismple, ooe employe ws intsrvisived said he uses a sslfdsfttepsd tests to ssssss job 
appUeants' skiUs. Although cne test was dssifDsd to messure sifhth p«de math, "70 psrosot 
oouldn't psss it,* he said. He believes that scudsots in high school do not see the rsal*fiorld 
applicatioDS of the suk^eets thsy its bsisf uugjht. 
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everyone could write about a job they would like, only about 40 
percent could locate information in a lengthy news article; only about 
20 percent could state in writing the argument znade in a lengthy 
newipaper column.^^ 

• Inability to Apply Skills: Even if workers have suitable academic 
skills, they often cannot apply them on the job. It is not sufficient to 
read and comprehend a safety manual, for example: it is essential to 
use the manual's lessons to prevent accidents. Inability to apply 
knowledge makes it difficult to give employees work responsibilities 
that are ambiguous or might change. While little is known about how 
workers actually apply abstract knowledge to practical problems, the 
NAEP survey just mentioned reveals some weaknesses: only about 
half of young high school graduates could enter and calculate a 
checkbook balance or could follow directions to travel from one 
location to another using a map; only about 15 percent could plan 
travel using bus or flight schedules, and only 5 percent could estimate 
costs using grocery unit-price labels." 

• Poor Work Attitudes: Perhaps employers* most frequent complaint 
about young workers is their poor attitudes toward work. A Louis 
Harris survey "found that dedication to work and discipline in work 
habits were the biggest deficits that employers saw in high school 
graduates who were applying for jobs/^ A Committee for Economic 
Development survey of Fortune 500 companies and 6^000 smaller firms 
found that young workers often did not strive to work well, 
communicate, set priorities, work with others, or learn how to leam.^ 
Poor work attitudes may be caused in part by young adults' lack of 
commitment to employers due to uncertainty about their careers. They 
may also reflect limited work experience with older adults. Whatever 
the explanation, poor work attitudes also mske employers reluctant to 
invest in training young workers. 



'^Sftee, Paul £.« sad Irwin S. Kirsch. Workplace Competmeim: Th$ Smd to Improvt 
Li$iraey and Emphymmi lUadineu. U.S. Departmsnt of EducatioD, 1990. p. 8. NAEP is a 
aaoooally r«prtssntativ« lurvvf. (Hsrtaftar dtsd s« Bartoa and Kneh, Workpiaee Ccmpetencitt) 

<^Bart« and Kiraeh. Workplace Compemtciee. p. 9-10. 

*^itad bf P«tsr Capp«Ui in /• 'Skill Oap' Really about Attitudeef National Cmtn on ths 
Educaoonal Quality of the Workforos, Uaivaniqr of PsnnsTivanta, 1991. p. 5. 

^^Banon and ICrKh. Workplace Competenciee, p. 17- IS. 
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Lack of Motivation in High School 

Students' lack of effort in school may, in part, account for current skill 
levels. Nancy Adelman paints a vivid picture of high school students: 

They are the average students who hang on throu^* four years of high 
school, apparently adding little to their academic achievement levels 
as a result. Whether or not their personal aspirations include further 
education or a job right after high school, they are kids who are going 
through the motions, spinning their wheels, with one (l\alf-closed) eye 
on enduring until they can "get out" and a second, much more alert eye 
on the enticing adult world that they will shortly enter. ... A large 
part of their laziness, intransigence, or anti-intellectualism seems to 
stem from not seeing the point of abstract academic learning. . . . 
Most . . . could do the work If they were motivated. For them, 
"Because you'll need it later" is simply not an acceptable answer to the 
age-old question "Why do we have to learn this?"^ 

Much of the evidence that high school students only do enough to "get by" 
comes from impressions and anecdotal data. For example, reporters from the 
Washington Post found in interviews and polls of students and teachers at a 
prestigious Montgomery County, Maryland, public hi^ school that nearly 50 
percent of students said they were "just sliding by* in school. The reporters' 
data indicated possible reasons: Two-thirds said that schoolwork is sometimes, 
seldom, or never meaningful and important Nearly 50 percent believed that 
some, very little, or none of what they were being taught would be useful in 
later Ufe,*^ 

Bishop expands on this explanation: *The U.S* labor market under-rewards 
learning achievements in hi|^ school and thaf the fkilure to signal learning 
achievements to employers is at th<9 root of the American learning deficit."^ 
Although Bishop cites evidence that workers with higher skill levels are more 
productive, employers appear to make hiring decisions less on test scores, high 
school transcripts, or teacher recommendations than on years of schools, 
diploma obtained, and area of specialization. Apparently part of the reason for 
not using objective measures of skills is their unavailability to employers. 



^AUman, Naacy E. The Com /hr bOigraiun Acadmic md Voeaiional Kditcatim, 
Wsshington, Policy Studits Avodatss, p. 14, 14]. 

^Lsfr, Lisa. EvsQ at B-CC [Bethtsda-Chavy Chsss Kii^ School], ths Tsmpcatioa Is Just to 
Slide By. Woshin^n PoMt, Apr. 5, 1992. p. A22. 

bishop, John. iDos&tives for T^^tity Why Amsriesn Kfh School Students Compsre so 
Poorly to Thmi Counurparts Ovsnwas. la U.S. fnniniisBnn oq Wcrkfores Quality sad I^bor 
BCarlut EfBdsocy. ImMtLng in PmpU, Baekgrouad Pspavs, v. 1, Sspt 19ft9. Washington, 19ft9. 
p. S-6. 
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Incrtasing Job Skill Requirements 

Analysta disagree on the extent to which job skill requirements are 
increasing. Some contend that the requirements of jobs are increasing.^ To 
the extent this is true, it would exacerbate the impact of declining student skills 
and widen the gap between the skills studenta bring to the workplace and the 
skills jobs require. Peter Cappelli of the University of Pennsylvania-using 
measures of job skill requirements in 1978 and in 1986**flnds that skills required 
for most manufacturing jobs (such as electricians and tool*and-die makers) have 
increased/^ Increased skill requirements may result, in part, from reorganized 
manufacturing processes that give workers broader responsibilities, such as 
ensuring product quality, which require more advanced skills in thinking, 
statistical control, reasoning, analyzing, and problem-solving. 

Others question the extent to which companies are moving to soH:a]led high 
performance workplaces and suggest that the failure to modernize the 
organization of work supports the demand for low^skilled workers. A recent 
report argues that "the U.S. workforce lags behind in skills because U.S. 
companies continue to organize work in ways that depend upon low-skill jobs. 
Any solution to the manufacturing skills gap must treat the demand side as well 
as the supply side.**^^ The report concludes that "the decision to underinvest 
in training can appear rational &om the standpoint of the individual 
company. ... A company can remain extremely profitable by following the low- 
wage, low-skill path. But such a strategy is disastrous for the economy as a 



An often-cited cause of increased skills requirements is the impact of 
technology on the workplace; however, the effect of technology on skill 
requirements is complex. For example, advances in technology may reduce skill 
requirements for some jobs if new machines perform more complex tasks. 



'ifiisft40«n' skills srs not as imporeant. Evw in small busifiMMS, w« are foi&g to CNC 
(QsapMr-Auaanfial coatroUad) squipmsnt. Thsss nasd intelligent workan to run thatxu* 

la Pittsburgh, one school official pointed out that 'in the early 60a kids oould drop out of 
hi^ sskaoL f» to ipori^ for U J. StaoL and be eaninf OMre than their hiift school tssfhsfi in 2 
nontha. Thoss jobs srs no loofor availabla, but many kids still bslievt they can be ttasl wortart." 

^Cappalli, Pttar. An Skill lUqtiirtmmf Rmngt EvidmM from Production and Clmocd 
Job$, Naoonal Centtr on the Educational Quali^ of the Workforos, Vmymmxf ot Pennsylvmma, 

^^Joba for the Futura. Nmo Trainini S^mJSfus /hr a High PtrfbrmanM Mmlxoorking 
Industry. Report of a Cocfsrtoos. Cambndfs, IML p. 6. 

^d., p. 11. 



whole."*^ 
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Coniider how supermarket scanners simplify work for botn neck-out clerks and 
managers who monitor sales and inventory/^ 

Parhaps the most that one can concluded about changing skill requirements 
is that it varies from industry to industry and even from company and to 
company. Levine concludes "that the extent of the skill transformation is 
uncertain and mixed: studies have found evidence of varying degrees of 
upskilling and deskilling; and, they have found evidence of upskilling for some 
blue-collar workers (e.g., those already with high skills levels) and of deskilling 
for others (e.g., lesser skilled production workers).**^ 

Avoiding High Skilled Jo6a 

Another concern is that high school studenta are no longer choosing high 
skilled and relatively high paying blue-collar jobs, even though employers have 
trouble filling vacancies. In one manufacturing plant, the director of human 
resources reported that his workforce of skilled machinists averages 50 years of 
age with 18 to 45 years of experience. He is having real difficulty finding young 
workers with the training to qualify for skilled jobs in his plant. In 10 years, 
when many in his current workforce retire, he is concerned that he will not have 
qualified workers to replace them. 

Evidence for and explanations of this trend are anecdotal. One explanation 
we heard from many who we interviewed is parents' desire for their kids to go 
to college. They see college education as the means for their children to do 
better than they did. High school counselors apparently share this view and 
often direct even marginally prepared students to 4-year colleges. 

Another problem is students* lack of understanding and knowledge about 
jobs and the labor market. Several people pointed to TV images driving 
students to certain occupations (which may look glamorous but offer few 
opportunities). For example, many students apparently are interested in law 
enforcement and emergency rescue, perhaps influenced by *real life* television 
shows. Lamenting this trend, one teacher told us, "We don^t need LA Law^ we 
need LA, Machine Shop.'' 

An additional disincentive for pursuing occupational training is that 
studanta in aoma artaa of tha country must leave their "home* high school to 
tal M oe cupatioaally specific courses at an area vocational technical school 
(AmB). Many students do not want to do this because it requires traveling to 
a dflbrant sita and intarferts with axtra-curricular activitias and jobs. In 



^or a diseusaoo of whether tsehnologf tsods to incriiss or dsoaese skiU rsquirsmsnts for 
jobs^sesRumberftr, RusssQW., sadHeiu7M.lafvi& SefaooUac for the Modm Workplaet. In 
U.S. CommisBOQ oa Workforot QuAlitj and I^bor ICsrkst FfWnanqr. Immiing in PwopU. 
Bsckgrouad pspers, v. 1. p. M-105. 

^U.S. Library of Coogrssa fdntrsssinnsl lUsisreh Ssnriee. The Chohguig SkiU 
lUquxrmmu ofMwufactunnt Jc^- CRS Report for Congrisi, No. 92-642 E, by Linda Lsvine. 
Wsshington, 1992. p. L 
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addition, •tudenU attending AVTS'a •ometimea can be branded aa not the 
brighteat in the school, which in turn discourages studenta from pursuing 
courses at those schools.'*^ 

Addreaaing Problexna Facing the Torgotten HalT 



Successful youth apprenticeship 
problems may raise skill levels 
and ease the transition to work. 
It is less certain these programs 
alone will raise wages for youth 
confuting apprentice programs. 



Because American youth 
apprenticeship programs are in very 
early stages of development, it is 
impossible to conclude with certainty 
how successful they will be. At the 
same time, proponents of youth 
apprenticeships have discussed how 
fially implemented programs might 
address problems facing the 
Torgotten Half," such aa declining 

skill levels, lack of motivation in school, poor work attitudes, and inadequate 
knowledge about career options. 

Principal features of a youth apprenticeship include on-the-job training and 
"real" work at the job site interconnected with academic, and possibly technical, 
education provided at the school. Ideally, the job and school experiences should 
be mutually reinforcing: On the job, the apprentice realizes the importance of 
academic knowledge and technical skills to performing the current job and 
advancing to better jobs. In turn, realizing that what ia learned in school might 
have practical appiicationa on the job motivate* the apprentice to work harder 
in school. As a result, the apprentice's school achievement improves. Improved 
knowledge and skills result in improved performance on the job. Obviously, this 
is an idealized model of an apprenticeship program; but it illustrates the 
reasoning proponents use to argue that apprenticeship programs can re-engage 
many studenta in school work and, in turn, improve their achievement. 
Moreover, not only are academic skilla improved, but the integration of 
schooling and work experience can improve studenta* ability to apply abstract 
knowledge in practice tettingi. 

Another principal feature of youth apprenticeshipa ia the coaching and 
mentoring the apprentice receives from one or more adult workers. The mentor 
not onfy traina the apprentice but socializes the apprentice to the world of adult 
work. One barrier to a smooth transition from school to career is that many 
faigfa aeboci studenta have little exposure to adulta and adult workplaces. In 
a^ool and in social settinp they are mostly influenced by their peers. Even on 
the job (if it is t^ical of most *youth labor market" jobs), there ia little exposure 
to adults and adult careers. When hi^ school graduates move into an *adult" 



^Aa wpkjmt w» ints r r i sfPid mm vocatiocial Question as a 'dumpfng ground.* *I hswn't 
hired tayoot from a vocatioQil school in 10 jmxn bseausa bright kids are no loDfsr oomiss from 
thars.* Inscasd ha hires 'ooOscs d;n]poutt" with no gurhina shop espshsoos tad trains them on 
mm. Hs would liks to start with jouaftr studanu and sass youth approntiesahips as anothsr 
poMibla craining ^o\md for machinisu. 
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job, they may falter or fail when they do not realize that behavior they displayed 
in high school is unacceptable and can have permanent negative consequences, 
such as reprimand, demotion, and dismissal. An effective apprenticeship 
program can help the apprentice learn those lessons and behaviors with fewer 
adverse consequences from a respected adult who is not a parent or a teacher. 

Apprenticeships can also expose students to career opportunities they never 
considered or rejected. On-the-job experience can illustrate that a career that 
does not require baccalaureate degree can be rewarding and well pa}ring. In 
addition, the apprenticeship experience can give students a clearer view of the 
path into the career they are interested in. Being on the job and working with 
adults who have succeeded in the career, the apprentice can get first-hand 
information on how best to enter and advance in that career. If no further 
formal education is necessary, the student can proceed directly into the 
workforce. If adults he or she work* with entered their current jobs after 
receiving related training in the military, the student can weigh volunteering for 
the armed forces. If most successful workers have formal education beyond hi|^ 
school, the student will have additional motivation to pursue postsecondary 
education. 

Arguably a well conceived youth apprenticeship program could improve 
academic achievement and job skills for successful completers. An effective 
program can also socialize young workers to the adult world of work, which 
should ease the transition from school to work. In addition, youth 
apprenticeships conceivably will open up job poMibilities that many hx^ school 
atudenta do not currently consider and prepare them to enter these jobs. 

Granting all this, however, does not necessarily mean that youth 
apprenticeships will guarantee high paying jobs. Even if youth apprentices 
complete their program with hi^ academic achievement and occupationally 
specific skills, employers must have a demand for such workers and be willing 
to pay them wages commensurate with their skills. Analysts disagree on 
whether hi^ skills translate into higji paying jobs.^ Some, like Robert Reich, 
argue that a hi^ skilled workforce will attract hi^ paying jobs.^'' Others, like 
Lawrence Mishel, worry that many employers may have already made decisions 
in favor of low skills and low wages and are willing to pay these low wages to 
American workers or to workers in Mexico, Southeast Asia, or even countries of 
the fonner Soviet Union.^ 



relatei iasue is the dtrse to whitfa job skill r>quirementi art iB rr M iinf Sotpsfe21for 
a diacujBon of vmhoui viaws on this issue. 

^^Sm Raich, Robert B. TlutWorkofSaiieru. New York, Alfred A KnopC 1901 

^or a diaeuflDon ot the ahift to low-p^ring iaduscries, see IGsbiL LawrsDos and Jared 
Bamstoin. TheStaMofWQHd^ig America, 1992^9$. Washiafloa, loooomk PoBqr In^ituta, 1992. 
p. I73.IS0. 
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Thre^^ndamijj^Ual questions 
rega§§^ng the Federal role are: 

ShoiM. the Federal Government 
have^lrole in treating a youth 
appr^^ceship system? 



If Federal Government has a 
roim should a national system 

_ ^ by amending current 

pwgrams or creating a separate 
yoGth apprenticeship program? 



POSSIBLE FEDERAL ROLES 

One key queation with respect to 
a poaaible Federal role in creating a 
youth apprenticeship program is: 
Shoiild the Federal Government 
have any role? Youth 
apprenticeship programs could 
develop and survive at the State and 
local levels without Federal 
encouragement or involvement. After 
all, State and local programs have^ 
arisen with little or no Federal 
support. Business concerns about 
filling technical positions could spur 
the development of apprenticeships. 
Some business leaders already 
anticipate shortages in skilled 
occupations such as health 
technicians, machinists, tool and die 
makers, and auto body designers. 
They worry that traditional sources 
such as community colleges and the 
military will not produce sufficient 
satiafactory candidates for theae joba, . • 
Youth apprenticeahipa in technical arcaancdLi!^ aurvive, even eqcpand, as long as 
buaineaa aeea a clear need for graduatea of theae progran^.^^ \ 

If the Federal Government has aome role to play in creating a national 
youth apprenticeahip aystem, two overarching queationa for Federal policy 
are:*^ 

• Should a national youth apprenticeahip program b^in^grated into 
exiating programs, or a new, aeparate program autho^s^? 

> y 

• Should the Federal effort continue and expand.Ademonatration 
programii or ahould a full-acale effort be authorized ^mmediately? 



S?vpuld the Federal Government 
pr^eed incrementally with 
fuMier demonstrations and 
reuxtrch or authorize a full- 
scak^program immediately? 



^^Anataooal mov« toward high-akilL high waft work plaoM oould fraatly incfaaaa tha demand 
tot appTHitaaaahip prograxna; howaw, it ia ooc daar how quickly U.S. hi'«<ntaa ia currantiy 
aoviaf in thia diractioo. 

^ ^ma l billa wwa introduoad during the lOU Cnngraai with jouth apprwtioaahip 
oompooanta. Nona of tfaaaa propoaala baeataa law. For a dsacuanoQ of thaaa propoaala aaa U.S. 
Ubrmry of Coograaa. CongraaBonal Raaaareh Sarriea. A^lysis ofVcrioi^ *WbiSk/brea Aaacttnm' 
BiUs Under Con9idmhon by the 102d CongrmM. CBS Gaaaral Diambuoon Mamoraadum by 
Richard K. Apling; July 10, 1992.Waah2n(ton, 1992. 
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Modifying Current Programs 

M diacussed earlier, several programs have similarities with youth 
apprenticeships. A possible Federal strategy for implementing a youth 
apprenticeship program would be to amend one or more of these programs to 
include a youth apprenticeship component. Three potential programs are Tech- 
Prep, Chapter 1, and JTPA.*^ 

Tech-Prtp 

AB previously noted, the Tech-Prep program under the Perkins Act aims to 
improve high school technical instruction and link high school and 
postsecondary learmng. Current law also encourages some links between 
education and work. For example, Tech-Prep consortia may combine high school 
components with either adult apprenticeship programs or postsecondary 
institutions, such as community colleges. (The latter is the more likely program 
configuration.) In addition, "special consideration" is to be given to Tech-Prep 
programs that are developed in consultation with business and labor and provide 
"effective employment placement activities" after graduation. 

Tech-Prep could be modified to strengthen links to employers and the 
workplace. The legislation could be modified to reqiiire that program planning 
be done in conjunction with local business and union leaders* The legislation 
could mandate that Tech-Prep programs incorporate work experiences through 
youth apprenticeships. The Maryland Tech-Prep Plus program is an example 
of combining Tech-Prep and youth apprenticeship, Tech-Prep Plus adds full- 
time summer work experience related to each student's specific training, and 
strengthens school-work connections by teacher visits to worksites and 
employers visits to schools.^ 



* ^ ssps r s ti v s Ednffstioc is another propvn that oould be modified to nooommodau youth 
spfNMissBbips; bowswr, the rslativaiy nail sus and lioitsd Fedsrsl involvement tufgwt that 
Mfpniivv eduestioii mifht not be the best vehicle for mounting a national youth apprantioaahip 
fnfjut^ Cumot student partidpation in ooop procrams is relatively small. GAO reports that 
4 pomat of an high aehool students and 3 poroant of ooouiunity ooQefs studanta participated in 
ooop propams in aehool jear 1M9-1990. OAO Tran$Uicn From School to Work, p. 16 and 19. 

Fedaral ftanding for oooperative edueation k Imiitsd. Partars Act basic Sute grant ftmda 
prasumably can be used for cooperative education at aithsr the awodary<y p o st aacoodaiy level, 
althou^ the law doea not specifically authorise thia use of ftmda, nor do we know bow much of 
Peridnsftindinf foeaforoooparativoadueatioQ. Fuadinguadsr title VUI of the HSgbarEdxteatioo 
Act of 196S, as amended, for eooparative edueation «i kaa than $14 million for FY 19M. 

^'See U.S. Oepartmant of Libor. Lssoons Lmmod From School^io-Work Dmf%en$traiion 
Projocm. [no date] p. 9-4. 
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Chapter 1 

Another program that could be modified is chapter 1 of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act," Funded at $6,7 billion for FY 
19S3, the chapter 1 program aims to improve both ^baaic and more advanced 
skills" of "educationally deprived" children. Throughout the history of the 
program, most funds have been concentrated on basic reading and mathematics 
skills in elementary grades; relatively few resources have gone to high schools. 
One reason for this is the assumption that earlier intervention is more effective. 
Another reason is that there are relatively few remedial materials for high 
school students. 

A possible modification to chapter 1 would be to expand the program in 
senior high schools to connect basic and more advanced academic instruction 
with students' work experiences. Various changes in chapter 1 could ensure 
increased participation by high school students and tie chapter 1 services to 
occupational education and student work experience: 

• Chapter 1 could be modified to make serving high school students 
easier. 

• Chapter 1 programs could be required to serve more hi^ school 
studenta,^ 

• High school chapter 1 programs could integrate academic remediation 
and advanced academic skills with occupational courses and work 
experience. 

• Chapter 1 hi^ schools could also be coordinated with Tech-Prep 
programs," 



ftfftfasr diaeusBion of possibis modifications to chaptsr 1 in this rtfSfd sss U.S. Ubnry 
of OsapHB. rnngrssw'oatl Rsssarch S^rvios. Seimttd lUfbrm Opticns for Fmigral Education 
Mito and At Eimmiary and S^oondary Educahon Act, CRS G«n«rml Distribution 
Mmmmium by tha Education and P\ib]ie WaUkra Division, Education Section. Oct. 26, 1992. 
p. ML 

^^Chaptar 1 part C authoriias a separata profram for hifh schools* which ptraits ussof ftmds 
for *innovmtiv«,* progruns for a irmhacy of sctivitiss isdudinf pn tmph ijiusnt sad scbool-t^work 
transition, but has navar basn fundad. 

^tuaiaalraadyooordinatifictha JTPAwithtaeh-prtppropaaa. *JTP A can oomplstttsnt 
taeh'prsp proframs bf providinf ramadittion to iatsrsstsd applicants and support swioss to 
thoasin traaninf andby pladnf (radtiatssintojofaa.'* Employmmt and Trainint lUporWr, July 
7S, 1992. p, €93. Hi^ school laval ch^tar 1 oould play a amilar rola, sspsdallj rtprdinf 
rsmadial sducasion for those intaraatad in taeh«prsp proframa. 
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• Chapter 1 programs in high schools could be coordinated with work 
experiences.** 

Job Training Partneruhip Aci^^ 

The Job Training Partnership Act might not need extensive modification 
to provide support for youth apprenticeship programs. Even though not ell 
students in youth apprenticeship programs would qualify for JTPA, youth 
apprenticeships could be conducted under the three previously discussed JTPA 
programs: the Youth Training Program, Sute Education Coordination, and the 
Summer Youth Employment and Training Program. Indeed, one youth 
apprenticeship program we visited had used JTPA summer youth resources to 
fiind apprentice positions during the summer for qualified youth. 

The National Alliance of Business reports: 

There are no restrictions preventing JTPA-eligible high school 
students from participating in youth apprenticeships and, in fact, the 
U.S. Department of Labor-funded Maryland's Tomorrow Youth 
apprenticeship program is geared specifically to JTPA-eligible students. 
Other operators [of youth apprenticeship programs] report some 
difficulties in mixing JTPA-students with other students in a single 
program because JTPA funds must be carefully monitored to ensure 
that they are not spent on services to noneligible students.^ 

Perhaps the most promising connection between JTPA and youth 
apprenticeships is the new authority for Khoolwide projacta under the Youth 
Training Programs. Youth in the Youth Training Program do not have to meet 
Individual eligibility requirements if they attend a public school that meets the 
following criteria: located in an area with a poverty rate of 30 percent or more, 
served by a local educational agency eligible for ascistance under chapter 1 of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, with 70 percent of the students 
facing at least one specified isarrier to employment/ (including, for example, 
those with basic skill deficiencies, school dropouts, and pregnant or parenting 
youth) and conducting a program under a cooperative agreement between the 
SDA and the appropriate local educational agency. In other words, localities 
could develop schoolwide projects for providing youth apprenticeships in hi^ 
poverty neii^iborhocds. 

One modification that could be made to JTPA would be to direct the 
g ecri toi ' j f of Labor to use some of the $16 million reserved annually for ciq)acity 



**Mo«t high school students work for in socss capsdty. Set, fbr ststnpU, HsmiltoQ and 
Powtrs, You$h and Soci€ty, p. 245. 

*^Aan Lordsmsn (CRS^Eduestion sad Public Wslfltfe DhriMQ) oontributsd to this ssetioa. 

^ationslAUisncoof BusuMos. RmlJcU fi>r lUat Hepk. Emphytr'B Ouid^ m Youth 
Apprmticmhip$. Wsshingtoo, Juno 1992. p. 17. (KsrtsftsrcitsdssNatiooalAlIiaDesef Buanosi, 
lUal Job$ /br Rml p9opk) 
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building, information diseemination, and replication activities to promote youth 
apprenticeships. A second modification would be to apecifically make youth 
apprenticeships an allowable direct training service. A third modification would 
be to relax the income eligibility requirements for students participating in 
youth apprenticeships. This modification would enable localities to develop 
apprenticeships that could serve all youths but this would be a major change 
away from targeting JTPA services to the very disadvantaged. 

iMMuen in Modifying Current Programs 

A potential strength of integrating youth apprenticeships into one or more 
existing programs is reducing the perennial problem of coordinating job training 
and education programs that provide similar services to similar populations. 
Even though programs overlap and coordination and cooperation apparently 
make eminently good sense, issues of "turf at the Federal, State, and local levels 
often prevent cooperation and lead to duplicative services." In addition, 
programs that appear to have similar purposes must compete for funding. A 
separate youth apprenticeship program might be authorized but not funded-or 
funded at a minimal level-because it would be in competition for scarce 
resources with programs such as Tech-Prep and JTPA* Of course incorporating 
youth apprenticeships into one or more existing programs still does not 
guarantee funding. 

A possible problem with modifying existing programs is that staff of these 
programs might see the youth apprenticeship component as an unwelcomed 
appendage. They might resist adding new features to a program they see as 
functioning well In addition, as previously noted, adding youth apprenticeships 
to existing programs does not ensure funding. Moreover, authorizing youth 
apprenticeships through some programs such as JTPA and chapter 1 would 
provide access only to those who are eligible for these programs, e.g., those 
demonstrating that they are economically disadvantaged. Finally, some 
programs, such as Tech-Prep and JTPA, recently have been authorized or 
significantly amended, and some mii^t argue that it is too soon to make migor 
revisions to thase programs. 

Creatliig a New Program 

In addition to, or instead of, modifying current programs, Congress might 
cooiUtr authorizing a separate, new youth apprenticeship program. A m^or 
qutilioii is whtthtr we know enough about implementing youth apprenticeships 
to mmmt a nationwidt Federal program. If, as some argue, we do not, then 
fi ingress mig^t consider a more incremental approach involving demonstration 
programs and research and development before authorizing a full*scale program. 



^cr a diseusBOQ of m solution to proUems of coordinataoo end dupUestioQ (the crestioQ 
of the Sute Human Rsssuret Investaieat Couadls ss pan of the JTPA A msodms n ts of 1992), see 
U J. library of Coe^ees. Coo^eoaoosl Research Service. Job TsnMnf Parmmhip Act 
LitisiaiionandBudi0t$$um. CRS iMue Brief No. m9111Zb7 Ana Locdamaa sad KsrenSpar^ 
Sept. 10. 1901 (update regukrij). Wsshington, 199L 
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If, at others argue, studies and demonstration programs rarely lead to 
substantial and permanent changes, Congress could authorize a national 
competitive grant or formula grant program for youth apprenticeships. 

Incrtmenial StrategieM 

An incremental approach to implementing a national youth apprenticeship 
program could include some or all of the following components: 

• A national study of existing American youth apprenticeship 
programs^ to identify components of success, problems to avoid, and 
whether and how to mount larger-scale efforts; 

• Identification of suoceMful models of youth apprenticeships (perhaps 
building on a national study) by the DOL, the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED), or some other Federal agency, dissemination of these 
models to States and school districts, and provision of technical 
assistance to those interested in starting apprenticeship programs; 

• A national demonstration, which would fund applicants to 
implement, modify, and evaluate models identified by a national study; 

• Planning or stsu^*up grsuoits and assistance to State and 
local governments to encourage youth apprenticeships based on the 
demonstration models; and 

• Federally sponsored reaesurch and development on topic such as 
curriculum development, occupational standards, and mentor training. 

A National Youth Apprenticeship Sy$tem 

An alternative to an incremental, evolutionary Federal role is authorizing 
a national youth apprenticeship program. This could be done immediately or 
after a national stu(fy identified lessons that could inform the Federal initiation 
and oversi^t of such grants. A national youth apprenticeship program mi^t 
include the following features: 

• A national program would most likely involve an intergovernmental 
psfftnership of the Federal Government, States, and local entities. 

• Federal Isgislation and administration might set an overall 
fruMWork for the program and permit substantial State and local 



^^^Ssvml States and local partnerships hMy begun mbryooic youth apprsatkeahip prograxns 
Most appear to be nsw and/or iwy small See, for SKsmpla, State ct Arkansas Request for 
Proposal; sad Hamilton Steplm F , 1US7 A«MS Kamiltoa, and Crmtint 
Apprmticfhip Opportumtim /br YouA. A Prorw Report from the Youth AppmtieMhip 
DoDonscraoon Prtoect in Broome CounQr, New York, Se|^ 1991. 
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discretion to implement the program to meet diverse economic, 
demographic, and educational conditions. 

• A Federal framework might include: State and local aMurances 
against abxise of children and workers; guarantMS of equal 
participation for "special groups" such as women and the 
economically disadvantaged; broad outlines of pro<rram 
configurations (for example, that youth apprenticeship programs 
would link the last 2 years of high school with 2 years of 
postsecondary training); mechanisms for aiding business- labor- 
education collaboration (such as authorizing outside catalytic 
agencies). 

• A national grant program could be developed to link youth 
apprenticeships to other social investments, such as infrastructure 
restoration. For example, contractors receiving funds for Federal 
highway construction and environmental cleanup could be required to 
participate in local youth apprenticeship programs and employ youth 
apprentices as some percentage of their workforce. 

• Even if a national grants program were authorized, the Federal role 
most likely would include other activities that would also be 
sponsored under a more incremental approach such as research and 
development, dissemination, and technical assistance. 

A Compromise Between the Incremental and Fu thSea U Approaches 

A possible compromise between an incremental approach and immediate 
full-scale implementation would be to begin with preliminary activities and 
phase in a national program during an initial authorizfition period* The 
program could be initially authorized for 6 years- Consortia of schools and 
businesses could be established. For the first year, grants would be used for 
planning. Specific apprenticeship occupations would be identified; detailed job 
analyses of these occupations would be conducted; curriculum based on the job 
analyses would be written; and teachers and employer! would be select/^d and 
trained. The remaining 4 ytf^rt, would be for impltmentetion. Sutes, regions, 
or local areas that already have apprenticeship programs could begin expansion 
i4tiwt%y the first year. During the &*year period, national studies would be 
eoniiietsd of existing programs. Information from these studies could inform 
tlitaieal assistance that tbe Federal Government would provide during the 
pimiiif and implementetion process. In addition, the national studies would 
inform the reauthorization process at the end of the initial 6-year authorization. 

Issues in Creating a New Federal Program 

If a more incremental approach is chosen, a central issue is how to ensure 
that a national program is initiated if evidence fSrom demonstrations and other 
preliminary activities indicates that a national program is warranted. If a 

national program is authorized immediately, it is important to ensure that funds 
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•re not forced on States and local participanta before they are ready to spend 
the ftindB effectively. 

Whenever a national youth apprenticeship program is initiated- 
incrementally, after a phase-in period, or immediately-several issues must be 
addressed: 

• Which Federal agency administers the program. Various 
proposals locate a national youth appre^iticeship program in different 
Federal agencies. One approach is to locate the program in the DOL, 
because adult apprentices are located under the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training and because DOL is sponsoring several 
youth apprenticeship demonstrations. Other proposals would have the 
ED administer youth apprenticeships, in part based on the argument 
that these are more education programs than training programs. A 
third proposal would create a new independent agency (like the 
National Science Foundation), baaed on the view that no existing 
Federal entity is well equipped to coordinate a youth apprenticeship 
program. A final alternative is to make one agency responsible for 
administering the program and require 'agreements of understanding^ 
with other relative agencies to ensure their involvement and 
cooperation. The character of national youth apprenticeships is likely 
to be influenced by which agency oversees them. For example, a DOL- 
run program is likely to emphasize training and perhaps be better 
coordinated with DOL programs such as JTPA. An ED effort is more 
likely to resembie an education program and bt better coordinated with 
Tech-Prep and other vocational education programs. 

• Whether to authorize competitive grants or a national formula 
grant. Under a competitive grants program, a limited number of 
States or local programs would be funded based on which submitted 
the best proposals. Under a formula grant, all States, even all counties 
or all school districts, would receive funding based on some 
distributional mechanism. One advantage to the competitive grant 
approach is that it is more likely to fund programs that are well 
thought out The corresponding disadvantage to a formula grant is 
that it might thrust money on many who art unprepared to spend it. 
One advantage of a formula program is that it can be structure to 
focus resources based on policy considerations-for example, by 
targeting funding to schools with hi^ concentrations of economically 
disadvantaged students. A corresponding disadvantage of a competitive 
grants strategy is possible unintentional targeting of resources to 
larger or wealthier governmental entities that can afford staff to write 
hi|^-quality proposals. A possible oompromise is to tie the final 
decision to the level of funding appropriated for the program once it 
is authorized. The Tech-Prep programs under the Perkins Act has a 
"trigger' of $60 million. At or below that level of appropriations, Tech* 
Prep is a competitive grants program run by the Secretary of 
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Education; above that amount the Act stipulates a formula grant 
program for Tech-Prep. 

* Whom to fund. There are several possibilities. For example, States 
could be funded directly, and the decision left to the States about 
substate allocations. States could be funded and directed on how to 
allocate funds (e.g., by formula) to consortia of schools and businesses. 
Alternatively funds could flow to States and then to "third party" 
entities. Tliose eligible might include, for example, universities, 
regional economic development agencies, and extension agencies. 
These grant recipients would serve as catalysts to assemble school and 
business participants and facilitate the planning and implementation 
of local and regional programs. 

* Which State agency to fund. If funds flow to States, the question 
remains which State agency or agencies receive funds and oversee the 
youth apprenticeship program. Just as the national character of the 
program will be influenced by which Federal agency oversees it, the 
State and local character of youth apprenticeships will hinge on who 
is in charge at those levels. Youth apprenticeship programs are likely 
to resemble other education programs if funds flow through the State 
Education Agencies. Programs might have more of a job training 
emphasis if departments of labor are involved. Programs could have 
much more of an economic development purpose if funds go to State 
commerce departments. One approach is to fund programs through 
governors and allow them to decide which agency or agencies would 
administer the program. 

* Stsmdarda and certification. As discussed previously, certifying 
successful completion of a youth apprenticeship is an important 
feature of a national youth apprenticeship system. Among other 
thing*, certification tails employers what academic and occupational 
skills and knowledge the youth apprenticeship has acquired. 
Developing certification proceases for a wide range of occupations that 
could be represented in a national youth apprenticeship program will 
be incrtdihly complex* Although one could argue that this should be 
a private sector endeavor (as it essentially is for adult apprentice 
programs), there are a number of roles the Federal Government could 
play. For example, ED and OOL have recently awarded $4.7 million 
in grants to 13 consortia of educational groups and trade associations 
to davtlop job-specific standards. These grants could form a 
component of a national certification system. Another component of 
such a system could be built on DOL's Secretary's Commission on 
Achieving Necessary Skills (SCANS), which has developed a set of 
general workforce skills.*^ Beyond tht development of specific and 



*^SseU^. Depsrasat of Leber. Stcrmry's Commimim m AMmmg Ntommry SkilU. 
Lmrrmg a Xitwif : A tbupriru tbr High Ptrf^rmoM. A SCANS Bsport for America 2000. 
WeshiagtoQ, Apr. 1M2. p. xiv. . 
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generic standardB, the Federal Government may have some role in 
developing the 'infrastructure' to support a certification system. This 
might include: revising curriculum, textbooks, materials, and tesu to 
reflect these standards; training teachers to incorporate and evaluate 
standards in their classrooms; and persuading and educating employers 
to use certificates aa part of their hiring processes. 

• Coordination with other programs. As noted previously, creating 
a separate youth apprenticeship program raises the necessity of 
helping to ensure that the program is coordinated with existing job 
training and education programs. This has been a perennial problem. 
As previously discussed, the most recent attempt to deal with 
coordination problems is the creation of the State Human Resource 
Council. At the very least, authorization of a new apprenticeship 
program could require that it be incorporated into this council. 



POUCY QUESTIONS AND ISSUES 

Regardless of what role the 
Federal Government plays in youth 
apprenticeships, a series of questions 
and issues are likely to arise. Some 
issues and questiona will be of most 
importance to particular groups. For 
example, school personnel are likely 
to be concerned about how a youth 
apprenticeship program might 
compete with (even threaten) current 
programs. Employers are likely to be 
concerned with the benefits to them 
of youth apprenticeship programa. 
Workers may ba concerned about 
whether youth apprentices will 
provide a cheap source of labor that 
will displace current workers. In addition, there are issues and questions all 
parties will confiront: For example, how much will the program cost? This 
ssctkm dis cus s es first issues that specific groups mi^t raise and then broader 
issusi that ariss concerning youth apprenticeship programs. 

IsMM for Schools and Tesushers 

Threats to Current Practices 

Youth apprenticeship programs require changes in educational practices. 
Academic subjects must be integrated with work tzperienct-meaning that 
English, math, science, and social studies teachers must rethink and revise what 
and how thsy teach. Substantially more oceupationally specific training takes 
place on the job, which raises questions about the role for traditional Tocational 



School pertonnel are likely to 
worry about whether a youth 
apprenticeship program might 
interfere with current programs. 
Employers are likely to be 
concerned with the costs and 
benefits to them of youth 
apprenticeships. Workers may 
be concerned about whether 
youth apprentices will provide a 
cheap source of labor that will 
displace current workers. 
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education teachem. Do they support on-the-job training; concentrate on perhaps 
lower skill occupations (such as cosmetology) that are not included in youth 
apprenticeship programs; or find their programs phased out altogether? 

The uncertainty and change required to implement a youth apprenticeship 
program can produce resistance from teachers. As noted earlier, teachers have 
ultimate veto power if they choose not to fully participate. Teachers* resistance 
probably can be reduced if they are meaningfully involved early in planning and 
implementation. In one site we visited, initial resistance appeared to result 
because teachers saw the program being pushed by people outside the schools, 
such as business leaders and other advocates of economic development. 
Teachers resented the implication that the educational system had failed and 
that "outsiders'* could tell them how to fix it. Once this probably was recognized 
and teachers and principals were brought into the decision making process, 
resistance in the schools subsided to some degree. 

Youth apprenticeships may require the roles of guidance counselors to 
change, and this can lead to resistance from that group. One teacher we 
interviewed pointed out that counseling is fragmented. Vocational teachers do 
some career counseling but only for students in their programs. School guidance 
counselors often concentrate on scheduling and crisis management. They do 
little career counseling, in part, because "they know little about the world of 
work." One possible strategy would be to provide opportunities for guidance 
counselors to regularly talk with employers and visit work sites. These 
discussions arid visits could help educate counselors on the opportunities open 
to students participating in youth apprenticeship programs. Counselors then 
might be motivated to begin recruiting students in earlier grades and help them 
select courses to prepare themselves for youth apprenticeships. 

In some communities, youth apprenticeships may be competing for students 
with traditional school programs. In one site we visited, some principals have 
resisted youth apprenticeships because they see the program taking away 
students. Faced with declining enrollment, principals fi|^t for 'warm bodies" to 
avoid losing teaching positions and other personnel. Because of principals' 
resistance, the program recruiter was allowed to visit less than 10 percent of the 
10th grade cias»"thuse who would enter the program as juniors. She was not 
permitted to contact any students at one bxfjtx Mhool, which is a "magnet" school 
and pert of the desegregation plan. School officials feared that the youth 
ap p r i otic eefaip program would draw off students from this school and 
^tiiialanrs* its enrollment.^ 



'^Aaocher posnbls hizidsrtnos to studsat rscruitmsot is studsots' rsltactsaos to trsvsi to 
distant worksites. Bscsuss the program in one sits we ^ted oonosntratsd on approatiosships 
in one oocupationsl area and baeauss most psrtidpating scaplosrsn are outside the atf, snidsnts 
havo to tra^ ooosidsrable ^irTn^ (without moA public transportation) to fo to work. One 
teacher wa intsrviowad said this would hava basn less of ^ problem if other oocupaoons su ch as 
baalth oara-bad basn included. 
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Where Should ApprenticeM* Academic Instruction Be Provided? 

Another issue facing teachers and other educators is where academic 
instruction for youth apprentices should take place-in the students' 'home" 
schools or in some separate facility. We found some disagreement among the 
programs we visited. In one program, a team teaches apprentices at a local 
community college. The designer of the program intentionally moved academic 
instruction off-site to facilitate reform. 'We have to get away from 30 minute 
blocks of instruction/ he said. 

Other programs provide academic instruction in students' liome* schools. 
Program administrators at one site believe strongly that students should 
continue to pursue thiir academic instruction at their home schools. *lf you 
separate apprentices from other students, you make the same mistake they made 
in putting most vocational education in [intermediate educational units].' This 
has several possible disadvantages. It jaakes apprentices feel less a part of their 
high school and its extracurricular activities. In addition, transportation to and 
from an off-site location adds to the cost of the program. Finally, a separate 
program can stigmatize participants as somehow inferior to those that remain 
full time at the 'liome" school. 

Employert* Concemt 

Obviously, youth apprenticeship progrsma will not succeed without 
employers* enthusiastic participation. At the same time, employer involvement 
raises several isvues, both from the employers* perspective and from broader 
public policy perspectives. In the employers' view, are questions of costs and 
benefits. Employers clearly will face a variety of costs to support a youth 
apprenticeship program. (We discuss cost estimation more broadly below.) 
Employers want to know what benefits will accrue from their participation in 
the program. Some of the employers we interviewed see few immediate benefits 
to their companies or the bottom line. They are participating from a sense of 
civic responsibility. Others are concerned about shortages of skilled workers and 
see youth apprenticeships as a long term investment to secure the future. Still 
others employers are willing to invest in training youth apprentices but worry 
that their investment may benefit their competitors: A competing company can 
refiisa to participate in the program and simply hire the apprentices once they 
h«ft oompleted traimng another company provides. 

from a broader public policy perspective, the issue arises as to whether to 
providt incsntiYes to employers to participate. Incentives could take the form 
of tax credits for amployers hiring and training youth apprentices. One 
argument for such incentives is that they are necessaxy to attract sufficient 
numbers of empl<^ers for a viable youth apprentice system. It is questionable 
whether there are enough employers available who would participate simply 
fSrom a sense of civic duty or altruism. Moreover, concern with short-term 
returns may make employers reluctant to invest for longer term results, even if 
they realize they face future shortages of skilled worktrs. 
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On the other hand, incentives such bb tax credits raise the program*s cost 
to government. Moreover, they mean more paperwork for some employers, 
which can be a particular burden on owners of small businesses without the 
resources to track paperwork. One employer we interviewed was opposed for 
tax incentives for this reason. In addition, incentives may attract some 
employers for the wrong reasons; e.g., mainly to reduce tax liabilities and only 
secondarily to train apprentices. 

Organized Labor's Concema 

Replacement by Younger, Lower*Wage Worken 

Union leaders and members have expressed concern that business will use 
youth apprenticeship programs as a source of lower-paid, nonunion workers." 
For example, a preliminary study in Wisconsin of youth apprenticeships reported 
that ''many parenta who belong to labor unions said they feared youth 
apprenticeship programs may jeopardize their own jobs, giving teenagers jobs 
that might otherwise go to dues-paying adult workers,"**^ 

Federal legislation could require assurances that youth apprentices not 
replace current workers or those laid off who are subject to recall.*^ But the 
actual implementation and safeguarding of these assurances will necessarily be 
local matters, possibly requiring detailed negotiation between a particular 
company and its local union. Details of such agreements are likely to differ 
widely. (The "catalytic* agent discussed above could be instrumental in 
facilitating those negotiations.) 

In one plant we visited, labor and management arrived at a series of 
informal agreements to make sure that apprentices would not be seen as "scabs.** 
If a labor dispute ever arose, the apprentices would not be allowed to cross a 
picket line. In additioxit the union insisted that apprentices be supervised at all 
times and at no time should there be any question that the apprentice was doing 
the assigned job of a full time worker. Althou^ youth apprentices are 
permitted to make parts and run machinery, they do not work in the 
"production mode/ For example, youth apprentices mi|^t produce 2 parts per 
hour while an adult worker would produce 20 per hour. One reason for the 
much lower rate is that the mentor is expected to stop the youth apprentice for 
instnietioQ, to quiz him or her on what is being done, etc. The apprentice is 
pemitUd to run production machinery, but if the supervising worker needs to 



"Arfuably ths ooDCsrns about fouth apprsotiosships that orifaniied labor arpr ssssi maj b* 
of |;raatar oonoam for workers who do not havs union rsprasantation, who are tha m^jori^ of tha 
workforoa. 

*^The aama workan aaid thsj would like to aaa thair own ehiidran «roUad in an 
appraotioaahip pcofraa. Chia£i Embraoa Plaa to Foeua oq Work*RaIated Edueation. tdxtoation 
Doily, Nov. 1S» 1991. p. 4 

^or axamplaa of aaauraneas, aaa S. 2745 iatroduoad duhag tha 102d Congrsss. 
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leave the work area for any reason, the machine ia ahut down ao that the 
apprentice cannot produce parta on hia own. 

T7te Word ""Apprtnticfhip^ 

An additional iaaue from the union perspective ia the term 
appreatice«hip. To some, apprenticeship refers to traditional adult "registered 
apprentice" programs that traditionally have developed as established entry 
points into particular crafts. Unions often play a key role in these 
apprenticeflhip programs. Something called a "youth apprenticeship" can be 
perceived as an attempt to interfere or supplant the traditional apprenticeships 
in this country.^ 

An obvious solution would be to use a different term-such as -pre- 
apprenticeship"-to label the program. As one union president told us, "If you 
changed the name from apprenticeship to something else, most of labor's 
problems would disappear.* On the other hand, this mig^t cauae confuaion. So 
much has been written and discussed under the rubric of youth apprenticeships 
that some would wonder how a pre-apprenticeship program differs from a youth 
apprenticeship program. Also the term pre-apprenticeship implies that the 
atudent ia preparing for a full fledged apprenticeahip, which ia only one of the 
poasible reault of auch a program. 

General Iscues 

HoiD Muck Doen an Apprenticeship Program Cost? 

Creating a youth apprenticeahip program might not be that expensive. One 
program coordinator told ua: "We have plenty of money; the task ia to 
reallocated it.* Thia may be overstating the case. There almost certainly will be 
new costs associated with a youth apprenticeship program. Several parties must 
bear costs: 

« Sponsoring buaineM must pay the stipend or salaxy of the apprentice. 
If this is minimum wage of $4*25 per hour for 15 hours per week for 
a 9«month school year, the business would pay about $2,500 for each 
apprentict*^ Additional (probably mostly noncash costs) would 
accrut for management time, worker time, space and equipment use, 



^cr ftiftbar disnissfon^ sss Youth Apprsntiesahipft: Can Thsy Improir* tbs Sehool-to-Woi^ 
TrusitaoQ?, p. 909. 

^Om tmployvr we intarviaw«d Mtimstsd oosu of $20,000 for ax spprmtioas. 

^^Th% Hatkoal Allisnes of Buainsaa reporta that *aAds firom ths limitsd easts ssaodstsd with 
training msntor^sdvisort, ths oosu in a wUl*plannsd spprantuaship are not paatar than those 
assodatsd with ths supsrvision of othor now ■nplojaaa. In fSiet, a nuabar of amplo^ra hsv« 
notiosd that ths productivity and morals of Apsrisnosd worksra who act aa adviaors or msntora 
sctuAllj has.'' National Allianoa of Buamaoa, itssi Jobs fbr Msat Psopts, p. li. 
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Students or parents 

mi^t be expected to pay 
transportation coats to and 
from the work site. If not, 
this cost probably would be 
paid by the school system, 
perhaps with transportation 
vouchers. 



issues 



General concerns ^id 
about youth ^appr^aaticeships 
include: 



How^ much^ wou!0'^n youth 
apprenticeship cost| 



^ much sho^i a youth 
apprentice be^paiqi ^ 

How can ^use of y6uth 
(^prentices he prevented? ; ^ 



How should national stif(idards 
be set for youth oppreni^eship 
programs? ^ ■ 

How can equal aSdess be 
provided for ""^peciaV 
populations such as minorities 
and women? 



• School diirtricts would 
face costs associated with 
program planning and 
administration. Teachers 
participating in the program 
might need release time for 
various activities such as 
training and curriculum 
development. (For example, 
one superintendent we 
f nterviewed advocates 
release time for teachers to 
visit the job sites where 
apprentices work to learn 
more about the "real world" 
and what academic skills 
students apply on the job.) 

Teachers might also receive stipends if the apprenticeship program 
added to their teaching or advising load.^ 

• If a ooordinatizig agency is involved, its funding might come from 
participating school districts and business, from the State or Federal 
Governments, and even from private sources. 

Initial ooats per student of a program mi^t be hi|^. For azample, we 
were told in one site we visited that the program was costing more than $18,000 
per student (in contrast with about $4,000 per^student for academic courses and 
$6,000 for vocational education courses). However, these hi|^ per student costs 
to be due mostly to the snoall number of students enrolled and the 
low pupil-teacher ratio. Staff believed that a fully implemented 
would product considerable economies of scale. For example, if a 
sdml had 16 apprentices and 3 academic teachers, the pupil-teacher ratio would 



^'KsimahRoditipointtoutthatooststOiefaookwffldspt&doQpr^^ Onsdesigii 
fbaturs is tnrl-mt-^t^^**^ ratio. Ths lowtr ths ratio, the hi|bir the cost of the progrsm. 
Additioosl duties for tsscfaers also esa sdd to oosts. If tssdMsrs required to tpwdotra time 
rtsiekusng cuxrieultim, oounseling students, or nsiting ivorkatss, uaiofi oootrkcts maj require 
sdditioQsl oonpsQsatioa. On the other hsad« oases (to the eefaool ik^tkx, at Issst) could be 
fMluoid to the sKtsnt that taore training is done st the workate sad pronded by the «aploy«r . 
Boditi,KsafiahFinan. Hcu; Much Doea a Youth ApprmticsthipProgfw^ 
/br Itf Jobs for the Future. Somervtlle, MssMchusstts, Aug. IWl. p. 7. 

EESICOPVfiVSILABlE ^'^ 
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be 5 to 1 (an expensive program on a per student basis). The same three 
teachers could serve more apprentices. For example, the teachers could team 
teach 30 apprentices for days a week while another 30 apprentices are at 
their worksites. At midweek the first group goes to their worksites, while the 
second group is in school for academic instruction. With a ratio of 20 studenu 
per teacher, this would be considerably less expensive on a per-pupil basis. 

How Much Should Youth ApprenticeM Be Paid? 

There are a number of perspectives on whether and how much youth 
apprentices should be paid. Some argue that apprentices should be paid a 
stipend (less than minimum wage) or even no wage at all. The argument is that 
the apprenticeship is part of the student's education. Offering a wage might 
attract students who are more interested in the money than in the educational 
value of the apprenticeship. Others point out that requiring participating 
businesses to pay at least a minimum wage shows business commitment to the 
program. They are more likely to take apprentices seriously and value their 
work if they pay them. Another perspective is that it is unrealistic not to pay 
youth apprentices. Apprenticeship programs will be competing against other 
jobs in the youth labor market. If the apprentices are not paid or paid less than 
high school students can earn elsewhere, programs may have problems filling 
positions as students opt for higher paying jobs. Federal and State labor laws 
may influence what apprentices are paid. For example, one apprenticeship 
program began by requiring employers to pay a stipend ($2.00 per hour) rather 
than minimum wage ($4.25). Program administrators preferred the lower wage 
because they could point out to students that they were investing in their 
education by taking a lower salaiy. However, the State labor department has 
required that they receive minimum wage because the apprentices are 
"producing^ products and services.''*' 

Abuie of Young Worken 

Concern has been raised that youth apprenticeships have the potential for 
exploitation of young workers. One concern is the health and safety of high 
school students, etpecially those working in dangerous settings. Questions 
include who is liable if a student is irgured on the job? Is it the employer? Is 
it the school? Is the youth apprentice covered under workers' compensation? 

Sv«n if a youth apprentice is not working in a hazardous work 
toviroiimtnt, his or htr well being could bt jeopardized in other ways. For 
soBpISi some research suggests that working longer than 16 or 20 hours per 
ws«k can haw a negative influence on hi|^ school students' academic 



^^^Ths National Allianos of Bn sin ssssdvisss: In gsDoral, youth apprsaties smplofsss should 
be paid at the levtl of thsir productivitj omparc with othsr esapliqms end in tins with the 
dsoaaads of the labor market .. . If studsnts srsonljpartactpatinginjobtntnincdasMSi, the^ 
don't neosssarily hava to be paid. If thsy art produetivi worksn, thsn thit «boiald be paid 

aomdinff to normal prooedurss Ideally, thsrewouM be a ssriescfdsar pay tncreasss granted 

as knowlodf* and skills are attained.* National AUianoe of Btisiness, Jtsoi Job$ fbr Rml Pmpk. 
p. 92. 
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tchievement.'^^ If students are attending school full time and working 30 or 
40 hours a week, they may not get eriough sleep; they will probably not have the 
time or energy to do homework; and extracurricular activities will likely be out 
of the question."^ 

One strategy for preventing abuse would be to require participants in a 
Federal youth apprentice program to agree to various assurances, including 
adherence to health and safety rules and limiting hours worked per week/^ 
These assurances could be formalized for each apprentice in a written training 
agreement or contract signed by the school district's representatives, the 
employer, the parents, and the student. The agreement could lay out 
♦responaibilities and expectations for each party. For example, the student would 
agree to maintaining a specified grade point average, limit school and work 
absenteeism, and know and obey workplace safety rules. The school district 
might guarantee certain results such as high school graduation if the student 
upholds his or her responsibilities. The employer would agree to provide high 
quality job training in a safe environment. 

Setting Uniform Occupational Standards 

As noted above, a key aspect of a youth apprenticeship tyttem is a process 
that certifies that those successfully completing the program have acquired skills 
in a particular occupation* But implementing such a system raises several policy 
questions about who should set standards and how standards should be set. 

Some argue that teachers alone cannot set specific occupational standards 
because they do not know enough about the skill requirements of specific 
occupations. Others point out that business people cannot do it alone because 
they might set standards too narrowly to reflect specific skills in their plant (for 
example, skills required to operate specific milling machines that other plants 
do not have). Still others argue that business cannot be expected to set 
standards because they may not know what skills they need**^^ 

Another problem with skill standards and assessment is that the process 
may center on proficiencies in Individual skills; whereas, what is really 
important is how well workers perform overall processes requiring many skills. 



^HSr 'pbMfM; EIlsQ and Laumos Stsinbtrg . Tsoia^ert Work, N«w York, BmIc Books, 

^^Ods apprmtiosship profrsm wt viAtsd triss t& limit sppren'oost' work to 2 hours ptr day. 
Of ooufss tbsrs is ao way to kssp sr<iidents frooi workmg sdditMoai jobs that art stparats from 
tha apprsntiosship. Thars is '^aoe anaodotal «vidsB(OS that soma appraatiots do this.- 

'^^or oamplM of ssturanoti, saa S. 2745 introdufssd dtariag the 102d Coocram. 



^^Ona ItsiOQ glsanad from DOL's damopstrmtaott prqjacts is that many partkjpatang smpkytn 
tra havifif problsma baeauas tbsy hai^ navar bsfoe had to idsatify kay wortar skilk at lasst m 
thadatailoasdadtotwviaacurricuiufflsndoartifyoDmpacaoea. L ms ors L sa m ad From Schoul>t» 
Work Damonstration Pro^acts, p. 2 [from DOU but ao author, data, or npocj attributioQ]. 
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TCnowing how to measure a part is a discrete skill. But being able to use that 
and other skills to work with a blueprint and build a part using whatever tools, 
methods, or skills are necessary" is what really needs to be assessed.'^ 

It is obvious that various "stakeholders" (e.g., business, unions, educational 
institutions, and government) must be involved in the standards-setting process, 
but just how is unclear. Lerman and Pouncy discuss one possible model: the 
Federal Institute for Vocational Training in Germany. This entity "is governed 
by a board drawn from employers, unions, and the government. Through the 
Institute, competency standards are developed for nearly 400 occupational areas, 
a process that often takes years of research and negotiation among the parties. 
The standards specify the minimum competencies for an occupation as well as 
a training plan that guides the timing, sequencing, and organization of the 
training. Regional chambers, made up of business and union representatives, 
govern the program at the local level. They check the suitability of firm 
training, organize exams, deal with complaints, provide technical assistance, help 
match trainees with training firms."^* 

Ajcc€9$ for MinoritieB and Women 

Historically minorities and women have not had equal access to traditional 
apprenticeship programs^ which raises concern that similar problemis could arise 
in youth apprenticeships. While their participation rates in civilian 
apprenticeships have grown, problems of access apparently still ezist.^ For 
example the General Accounting Office (GAO) found that, although minorities 
hold a proportion of apprenticeships roug^y equal to their participation rate in 
the workforce, minority apprentices tend to cluster in programs for lower paying 
occupations and are underrepresented in those for higher paying occupations. 
Women's participation in apprenticeships does not approximate their rate of 
labor market participation; and like minorities they have less access to 
apprenticeships in hi^er pajang occupations.''* 

To what extent should youth apprenticeships be targeted to "special" 
populations such as the disadvantaged and women? This question will take on 
increasing importance over the next decade because labor market projections 
indicate that new workers entering the workforce will increasingly be women 



*Jlsbs fbr the Future. Ntw Training StraiegU$ for a High Ptrfiirmanee Mtiadworking 
Inimtry. Bsport of a Confsrsnot. Cambndft, author, 1991. p. 29. 

^^"Lsraaa, Reb«rt sad Hillary Pouncy. Why Amcica Should Dwdop a Youth 
Apprmiiomhip Syitm. Progrsas Policy I&ftituu PoUey Rsport, no. 6, Mar. 1990. p. 6. 

^For sn exsmpls ot rsosnt ooofresaionsl action, sss PX. 102-S30, tht Womm in 
Appr€ntioe$hip and Nontraditional Oo eup a ti ong Act. 

^^llinoritiss bold approsimauly 22 perosnt of all diilian appmtMs; woam bold about 7 
psroant. U.S. Gensral Aooountinf Offioa. Appmtiomhip Trainini: Administraiien, Um, and 
Equal Opportunity. lUport to CongraaBonal lUquaacara 0A0/HSD*924S, Mar. 1^ Appandix 
I Waahingtoa Mar. 1992. p. S&4t 
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and minorities. Population prqjectioni indicate that women could account for 
thrtt of every five "net additions" to the workforce between 1988 and 2000. (Net 
additiona take into account workers entering and leaving the workforce.) 
Blacks could account for nearly 17 percent of net additions, and Hispanics could 
account for more than 27 percent. In addition, because of declining numbers of 
young workers, employers might need to hire many who, in the past, they 
ignored or avoided, such as the economically and educationally disadvantaged.'' 

There appeared to be some consensus, at least in the sites we visited, that 
youth apprenticeship programs should aim to serve the **middle 50 percent* of 
the high school population. Apprenticeships may benefit others such as the 
disabled and students from families in severe povefty,* but these groups have 
needs that apprenticeships alone could not fulfill.^ Apprenticeships may also 
benefit the upper 25 percent**the college bound-but some argue that this group 
has other resources to draw from and should not have first priority for 
apprenticeships.'^ It is the middle group Tregular students" as one 
superintendent called them) that both can benefit from and need the services of 
youth apprenticeships. 



CONCLUDING REMARKS 

Arguably, youth apprenticeships have potential benefits for a large group 
of today's high school students. A well conceived and skillfully run program can 
help students improve academic achievement, acquire needed general and 
specific workforce training* complete high school, obtain poatsecondary 
credentials, and ease the transition into the adult labor force. Carefully 
integrated academic instruction and on*the-job training can have beneficial 
effects on the student's performance both in school and at work. Thoughtful 
supervision from a mentor or job coach can teach specific job skills and socialize 
the student to the adult world 

At the same time, youth apprenticeships will not solve every problem that 
high school students face* Youth apprenticeships will not create jobs. Clearly, 
a youth apprenticeship program cannot even begin if the area it serves has lost 
many hi|^ payingi high skilled jobs. No matter how well trained youth 



ftffthar diecunon of theet trend«, mm U.S. Congreai. Joint Economic CommittM. 
SufeSMBtossoo Technotoor and NftcionAl Security. Dmogmphic Changt cmd the Economy of 
lAsMasSfat. ChapcarllL Oemographj and the Labor Fores in the 1990s. Baport, S. Prt. 102-56, 
102d Cenr«Si» 1st Session. WMhington, GPO. 199L 

*^me that ite interviewwl worry that, if the progrsffl is too tcpiidtty tuftted on the 
diMdvancftfed, it will be teen ss s 'dumping ground,* just ss vocational sdurstion often ie. A« e 
r«mlt, 'teeter' students may be more difScult to recruit, end employers may be less likaly to 
partidpete. 

*W lesst tome of the tsschsn end buanes leaders we talksd with bdieve that having some 
*A* students adda to the preicsge of the program and rsmovea the stigma some attach to 
vnrationil edueadon. 
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apprentices are at the end of the program, if there are no high paying jobs 
availabli, they will face the same situation they would have faced had they 
obtained no training. In addition, youth apprenticeships may not be what every 
high school student needs. A youth apprenticeship program alone probably will 
be insufficient to greatly improve the prospects of student* experiencing the 
severe disadvantages of growing up in areas of concentrated poverty. 

Planning and implementing successful youth apprenticeship programs will 
be challenging. We have no precise model for these programs: Neither the 
European approaches nor American adult apprenticeships can be applied to 
American high school studenta without substantial modification. Inventing an 
American youth apprenticeship system will require breakthroughs on several 
fronts. These programs require more than just educational reform. They also 
hinge on serious involvement and commitment from employers, employees, and 
their representatives. Not only will teachers need to revise what and how they 
teach, but workers must learn new roles in mentoring and coaching teenagers. 
Furthermore, the widespread implementation of youth apprenticeships will rest 
on national systems of occupational standards and certification. For studenta 
and employers to take these program seriously, students must be able to certify 
their accomplishments when they complete their apprenticeship and see the 
benefit of participation and persistence. 

Finally, it is unclear what the Federal role should be in creating and 
fostering youth apprenticeships. Should that role be limited to technical 
assistance and research, allowing States, local governments, and the private 
sector to decide how much this country invests in youth apprenticeships? 
Should the Federal Government assume more leadership but at a relatively slow 
pace*-investing Federal resources first in demonstrations and planning before 
making a decision for or against a nationwide program? Or should the Federal 
Government take advantage of what some see as an infrequently occurring; 
"window of opportunity" for a national initiative and authorize a nationwide 
youth apprenticeship program-hoping to work out problems and improve the 
program over time? 
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MATRIX AND SUMMARIES OF FEDERAL 

YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP LEGISLATION FROM THE 

1992 CONGRESSIONAL SESSION 



Following are summaries of proposed federal legislation relevant to youth 
apprenticeship and work-based learning programs. These summaries were 
prepared by Jobs for the Future during the stunmer of 1991 The accompany- 
ing matrix compares the main aspects of each one. Neither the stimmaries 
nor the matrix are comprehensive; they are, however, helpful guides to 
some of the most prominent concepts and players. 

Updates on the following bills. Senate or House, can be obtained by calling 
the Congressional on-line system at 202-225-1772. 
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Early career prep: National defi- 
nition that includes tedemic 
Instruction Work-Based Ljearn- 
mg: Work-site Learning & 
Experience; Youth Apprentice- 
ship Agreement; Advice & 
Guidance; State & local flexi- 
bility within broad national 
definition 



Career Prep— career aware- 
ness programs, counseling, 
programs integrating academks 
& work-site instruction; 
Community Youth Employ- 
mert Compacts — public- 
private sector work experience 



Early career prep; eligible 10t!i 
graders may sign agreements 
with employers; 11th and 
I2tfi — training at work sites in 
combination with high schooi 
courses. 30% in 11th grade. 
50% in 12th grade 



2 years secondary & 1 -2 years 
post-secondary; Core program 
of math, social scierKe. English, 
applied technical & manage- 
ment skills; classroom & 
work-site 
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High schoolyouth in 11th 
and 12th grades 



Career Prep~-7lh-12th grade; 
Community Youth Employment 
Compacfe—high school 



Midd)eschool& high school 
students; Post-secondary 
school students 



High school youth in 11th 
and 12th grades 
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Secretaries of Labor. Education 
& Commerce at federal level; 
comparable structueat 
state level: 'local' entities: 
to administer 



Regional Employfnent & 
Training Boards lor coordinated 
employment & training services 



Independent Institute for Youth 
Apprenticeship to set up demo 
projects, evaluate results, make 
recommendations for 
nationwide system 



Each organization receiving 
grant must form advisory board; 
States to establish Statewide 
Technical Education & Training 
Networks, administered by 
Secretary of Labor 



skucerufcahon 


High school diploma & cer- 
tificate of skills competency 


High school completion or 
equivalent, recognized compe- 
tencies such as certifcations 
of mastery 


Diploma at completion of high 
school & certificate upon 
completion of apprentkieship 


Program leads to associate 
degree or other certifnate of 
technical skills 


VOUWTMY 
STAMMMS 


References skill standards 
only 


Voluntary national system of 
industry based, occupadonat 
standards & certif kadons via 
independent national board 


Competency criteria for specify 
occupational fiekjs. establishes 
oertification procedu es 


Does not address 
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New Century Workforce pro- 
posal boosts $55 million to 
$500 million over five years 
to support state programs, 
local demos and curricuium 
development centers. 


Grants to St^es to de^fflop 
statMi^kJe youth apprenticeship; 
School-to-Work Transition- 
$535 M in FY "93; Standards of 
Excellence in Education & 
Training -$30 million 




Grants awarded to eligible non- 
profit organizations; ^30 million 
for Youth Apprerticeship Pro- 
grams for FY ^2; $15 million 
for Networks for FY ^2. funds 
as necessary thru FY "96 



NaUMSl YMtIi ApprMUcMbip Act tf 1992. Senate BILL 1 2745 SPONSORS: Bob Dole (R-KS). James Jeffords fR-VT). Orrin Hatch 
(R-UT). Strom Thurmond (R-SC). House BILL *. 5220. SPONSORS: Steve Gunderson (R-Wi). William Goodling (.^PA). Robert Michel 
(R-IL). Olympla Snowe (R-ME). Contact: Mary Gardner (from Gunderson's office) on Committee of Education and Labor Minority office: 
(202) 226-3110 

(This bill was originally introduced by the Bush Administration. See the frontpage article for information on ffie recent funding increases 
proposed by the President.) Defines the essential elements of a Youth Apprenticeship Program and promotes the development of a 
systematic transition from school to work natiorvwide utilizing the youth apprenticeship model. Apprenticeships would begin in 1 1th grade 
and would require a minimum of 20% at work in the first academic year and 40% of the second and continuing years. Includes a part-time, 
paid position that develops job skills and generic work place competencies, helps achieve academic and work-based learning requirements, 
and incorporates guidance from a work site mentor. 

Tfci Higii SkHb, CiapiMit W9ffcf9rM Act 9f 1991. SENATE Bill 1 1790. SPONSORS: Edward Kennedy (D-MA). Mark Hatfield 
(R-OR). Contact: Sarah Fox (202) 224-5363. HOUSE Bill#: 3470. SPONSORS: Richard Gephardt (D-MO). Ralph Regula (R-OH). 

Incorporates many of the reforms advocated in Americans Choice: High Skills or Low Wages. The Act is designed to stimulate cooperation by 
business, labor, schools and colleges, and state and local governments to improve the education and training of the U.S. work force and to 
develop new systems and strategies for meeting the needs of workers. It creates a National Board of Professional and Technical Standards, 
along with advisory committees for major industries, trades and for major occupations that cut across trades. The committees would develop 
proficiency standards, competency assessments and curriculum leading to associate degrees and professional certificates in a range of 
occupations. The bill authorizes $60 million in FY 92 for demonstration programs which provide high school students a curricula combining 
school and on-the-job training. $260 million provides for the establishment of a system of Youth Opportunity Centers that would offer 
dropouts occupational counseling and skills training. 
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(HJI. 4323) 


Btmux 

(S. 2742) 


(HJ.407S) 


HMm 

9723) 


Determined by local tax 
exempts called Apprenticeship 
Education Organizations (AEO). 
AEO administers apprenticeship 
program in partnership with 
xnoois 


Does not address 


Encourages the formation of tax 
exeinpi organizaiions to 
administer programs, post- 
secondary connections, 
coordination of classroom & 
work-site learning, training 
agreements 


Encourages implementation 
on statewide tiasis. career 
exploration, teacher training; 
agreements: career exploration 
classroom & work-based 


Encourages development and 
implementation of compre- 
hensive state school-to-work 
plans, including restructure of 
elementary and secondary 
curriculum: does same for local 
consortia; establishes DoL 
Clearinghouse for research and 
technical assistance 


High school students; commu- 
nis college & GEO students 
who are at least 18 years old 


Does not apply 


11th and 12th grade students 


11th and 12th grade students 


elementary and secondary 
students affected: focused on 
11th and 12th grade 


Local appcenticeship Education 
Organization (AEO) must have 
Board of Directors 


National Education Goals Panel 
& Secretary of Education 


Establishes a National Board for 
Professionals Technical 
otaiuiius. lax exempt 
organizations will administer 
programs 


Xompacf between OOL/ETA 
and OOE/OVAE to design 
system 


20 member commission 
(Secretary of Education. 
Secretary of Labor, and 18 
appointees of the President) 
administer grants 


Does not address 


Does not apply 


Competencies and skills 
expected of students are 
outlined in training agreement 
no specifc degrees 


Receipt of high school diploma 
& approved certificate of 
mastery of skills standards 


Does not address 


Does not address 


Development of national 
workforce readiness standafds 


Development of occupational 
stanciards through industry 
advisory committees and Board 


Develop system of skill 
standards for each major 
industry & multiple industry 
occupations 


Development of 'Voluntary 
National Industry and 
Occupation Skill Standards* 


150% of any amount paid in 
cash to a youth skills training 
& education partnership shall 
be treated as charitable contri- 
bution under tax code: revenue 
loss estirr.atBd at $60 million 
per year 


N/A 


uidi)u> dwwUQu Qy oouQwry 
of Education with guidance from 
National Educational Goals 
Panel: $15 million in FY ^3. & 
as necessary through FY W 


Macning grants to states for 
state-wide & for local projects; 
FY •94-97: $35 million for 
youth apprentKeship; $10 
million for skill standards 


$15 million for skill standards: 
$25 million grant to 'Leader- 
ship" states; $35 million to 
'Developmental' states: $25 
million to local consortia: $1 
million for a DoL Cleannghouse 



Tfet Ytitk A|prmrtlc«s!iii Act tf 1991. 

SENATE Bill #: 2059. SPONSORS: Sam Nunn (D-GA). John Breaux (D-LA). Contact: Kathy O'Brien (at Nunn's Office) (202) 224-3521 HOUSE 
Bill #: 3998. SPONSORS: Dave McCurdy(D-OK). 

Would establish demonstration programs linking secondary and postsecondary schools, and employers and labor to provide apprenticeship 
trainmg. Youth apprenticeship programs would begin in the 10th grade, and continue through the senior year and one additional year at 
technical schools or community colleges. Students must pass basic skills tests after 10th grade to qualify for the program Time spent in 
academic and apprenticeship training would be split 70 and 30 percent, respectively, in the junior year, and 50-50 in the senior year The bill 
also establishes an Institute for Youth Apprenticeship with a board of 21 directors representing education, business, labor and civic leaders 
The Institute would establish competency standards for apprenticeships and for trainers in specific occupations, evaluate demonstration 
programs, and males policy recommendations to Congress for nationwide programs 



?• ^T^l^i'^i"" latm Act •! 1991. HOUSE Bill #: 3507. SPONSORS: Tim Valentine (D-NC). Contact: John 

Sigmon (202)225-8113. 

Authorizes $50 million for FY 92-96 for a Youth Technical Apprenticeship program run by the Department of Labor. The technical 
apprenticeship program would begin the junior year of high school and last through one or two years of community college training Training 
would be in high-tech jobs at manufacturing or technology-based firms. Fifteen million dollars is authorized in FY 92-96 for grants to help 
states link their technical education and training systems. States would use the money to oversee articulation agreements between two-year 
and four-year colleges and high school and vocational schools to ensure training needs are met. 
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''LEAP'' • Uaiiig E»»itytft iirtt Apprtitlctship Partatiships. 

HOUSE Bill #: 2550 (Now part of other bills. Was part of 4022 — Enterprise Zone legislation but did not make it through committee.). 
SPONSORS: Fred Grandy (R-IA). Charles flangel (D-NY). Contact: Kathleen Black (Grandy's office)(202) 225-5476. 

Encourages businesses to make donation to a tax-exempt organization set up to administer education programs in conjunction with local 
school systems, community colleges, trade schools and union apprenticeship programs. The LEAP Act would provide a 20 percent tax credit 
on top of the deduction for the tax-exempt entity. The new tax-exempt organization to which businesses (and unions) could contribute funds 
would be administered by a board of director majority-controlled by those who contribute funds. 



NeigblMrktMl Sckotls inprtvMmit Act. HOUSE Bill #: 4323. SPONSORS: Dale Kildee (D-MI). Contact: Jeff McFarland (Kildee's 
office) (202) 225-4368. 

Establishes a National Education and Goals Panel and a Technical Review Committee to states to: 1) establish a stakeholders panel, 2) develop 
a comprehensive plan for reforming public education across the state, 3) support state level activities under the plan and 4) provide subgrants 
and technical assistance to local districts. It also provides grants to fund the development of content standards and to develop model 
assessments of the national content standards for mathematics. This bill is the successor to bill H.R. 3320 and was amended in committee to 
include new provisions related to national education standards and assessment as well as the text of H.R. 51 65 (Flexibility for Educational 
Effectiveness Act of 1 992). H.R. 4323, as amended, was approved and ordered reported by the full Committee on Education and Labor on 
May 20. 1992. 

''Yntii STEP** Bill Ytitb Skillt TiaiiiM| aid Eiacatlu Partamliips Ad. SENATE Bill #: 2742 SPONSORS: 
John Breaux (D-LA).Contact: Laird Burnett (202) 224-4623. 

Would establish a new non-profit organization to foster partnerships between local businesses and local education for the purpose of 
establishing youth apprenticeship programs —the non-profit lifts the administrative burden of running a program off the shoulders of 
business and education systems. The board of directors of the non-profit would have representatives from local and state government, local 
schools, and contributing employers. Participating businesses would receive a deduction equal to 150% for contributions to the tax exempt 
organization. During the 9th and 10th grades, students may visit businesses to determine what they would like to pursue. Upon graduation, 
students would receive a high school diploma and would have a skill. 

ScliMl tt Walk TraasiUaa aatf Yaitt AppmtlcasMp Act. HOUSE Bill #: 4976. SPONSORS: Steve Gunderson (R-Wl), William 
Goodling (R-PA). Contact: Mary Gardner (from Gunderson's office) on Committee of Education and Labor Minority office: (202) 226-31 1 0. 

Establishes a compact between the Employment and Training Administration (DoL) and the Office of Adult and Vocational Education (DoE), in 
consultation with the Department of Commerce to: 1) design a youth apprenticeship system. 2) identify national industry standards, 3) provide 
information, technical assistance and research and, 4) oversee the administration of state and local Youth Apprenticeship development grants. 
The grants will be used to develop and implement youth apprenticeship programs which will include career exploration as a prerequisite. The 
program will utilize work-based learning to educate students so that they will either receive a certificate of mastery, or will attend a 
postsecondary or apprenticeship program. 

S€liaal*ta*Waifc Traaaitiat aa< SklU Staaiaiia Oavaiapaatt Act 1982. HOUSE Bill #: 5723. SPONSORS: Carl Perkins (D-KY). 

Establishes a National Commission on a High Skills Wdrkforce to make grants to states and local consortia developing "Voluntary National 
Industry and Occupation Skill Standards: Grantees make a commitment to develop such standards and pursue them l)y establishing 
appropriate elementary and secondary curricula and services for schooi-to-work programs. In addition, an informational clearinghouse is 
established in the Department of Labor to gather schooMo-work information, establish a national database, and otherwise serve to assist and 
disseminate the findings of gianlees. 
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YOUTH Ai^i^RCNTiaSHIP AT THE N \TIONAL LEVEL 



Also available from JFF: 



IMPROVING THE TRANSITION FROM 
SCHOOL TO WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 



by Richard Kazis of Jobs for the Future 

with a memorandum on the Youth Transition 
by Paul E. Barton 

January, 1993 

This report describes the shortcomings of our nation's current school-to- 
work transition 'system' for the three-quarters of our students who do not 
attain a baccalaureate degree. It then turns to trends in program and policy 
innovation at the local, state, and national levels that might respond to the 
challenges identified. Finally, it outlines a set of policy proposals for 
federal action. 

In the memorandum at the end of the report, the environment 
surroimding youth apprenticeship is explored, and a variety of ways of 
structuring a worksite-based complement to school instruction are 
described. 



Please see order form at the end of this publication. 
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THIS CHAPTER CONTASN5: 

Jobs for the Future Site Contacts 

U.S. Department of Labor Site Contacts 

Other Youth Apprenticeship Site Contacts 

State-Level Youth Apprenticeship Contacts 

JFF's National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative Advisory Group 
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Jobs for the Future Youth Apprenticeship Sites 



Careers in Education 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Ms. Maria Ferri 

Mr. Larry Rosenstock 

Rindge School of Technical Arts 

459 Broadway 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Phone: (617) 349-6717 or 6751 

Fax: (617)349-6770 

Cornell Youth Apprenticeship 

Demonstration Project 

Broome County, New York 

Dr. Stephen Hamilton 

Ms. Mary Agnes Hanrdlton 

Cornell Youth a \i Work Program/Dept. of 

Human Etevelopment and Family Studies 

Cornell University 

G-62B Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 

Ithaca, NY 14853 

Phone: (607) 255-8394 

Fax: (607) 255-9856 

Craftsmanship 2000 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Mr. A. Wayne Rowley, Executive Director 
Metro. Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
616 South Boston 
Tulsa, OK 74119 
Phone: (918)585-1201 
Fax: (918)585-8016 

Health Occupations Program 
Kalamazoo County, Michigan 
Mr. Thomas B. Conor, Director 
Career-Techniced Education 
Comstock Public Schools 
301 North 26a\ Street 
Comstock, MI 49041 
Phone: (616? 388-9484 
Fax: (616)383-4490 

Oakland Health and Bioscience Academy 

Oakland, California 

Ms. Patricia Clark, Director 

Oakland Technical High School 

4351 Broadway 

Oakland, C A 94611 

Phone: (510) 658-5300 Ext. 300 

Fax: (510) 524-0734 ring 6x 



Pasadena Graphic Arts Academy 

Pasadena, California 

Dr. Judy Codding, Principal 

Pasadena High School 

2925 E. Sierra Madre Blvd. 

Pasadena, CA 91107 

Phone: (818)798-8901 

Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Sites in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (2), 

Williamsport and York-Lancaster 

Ms. Jean Wolfe, Program Director 

Ms. Sharon Wherley, Project Coordinator 

c/oMantec, Inc. 

P.O. Box 5046 

York, PA 17405 

Phone: (717)843-2898 

Fax: (717)854-0087 

Pickens County Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Easley, South Carolina 

Ms. Frances Stokes, Apprenticeship Coordinator 

School District of Pickens County 

1348 Griffin MiU Road 

Easley, SC 29640 

Phone: (803) 855-8150 

Fax: (803)855-8159 

Project ProTech-Health Care 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Ms. Lois Ann Porter, Program Director 

Boston Private Industry Council 

2 Oliver Street 

Boston, MA 02109 

Phone: (617)423-3755 

Fax: (617)423-1041 

Roosevelt Renaissance 2000 
Portland, Oregon 
Mr. James Wemsing, Director 
Roosevelt High School 
6941 North Central Street 
Portiand, OR 97203 
Phone: (503) 280-5138 
Fax: (503) 280-7800 
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U,S, Department of Labor Youth Apprenticeship Sites 



The Q^ality Connection 

DuPage County, Illinois 

Ms. Tana Petrich, Regioml Manager 

National Alliance of 6usinesf> 

11 E. Adams, #1008 

Chicago, IL 60603 

Phone: (312) 341-9766 

Fax: (312) 341-3491 

Gwinnett County Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Lawrenceville, Georgia 

Mr. Roger D. Sartor, Project Director 

610 West Crogan Street 

Lawrenceville, GA 30245 

Phone: (404) 822-6421 

Fax: (404) 822-6408 

Illinois Youth Apprenticeship Program 

Springfield, Illinois 

Ms. Fran Beauman 

Illinois State Board of Education 

100 North First Street 

Springfield, IL 62777 

Phone: (217)782^620 

Fax: (217)782-0679 

Manufacturing Technology Partnership Program 
Flint, Michigan 

Ms. Susan Richvalsky, Businessllndustry Liaison 

Hint Board of Education 

GASC Techno: gy Center 

G-5081 Torrey Road - 

Hint, MI 48507 

Phone: (313)760-7444 

Fax: (313) 760-7759 

Middle Georgia Technical Institute 

Warner Robins, Georgia 

Mr. P:lly G. Edenfield, Project Director 

1311 Corder Road 

Warner Robins, GA 31088 

Phone: (912) 929^^800 

Fax: (912) 929-6835 



OaklandWorks 

Oakland, California 

Ms. AUie Whitehurst-Gordon 

Manager, Magnet Programs 

Oakland Unified School District 

1025 Second Avenue 

Oakland, CA 94606 

Phone: (510) 836-8614 

Fax: (510)836-8607 

Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program 
Sites in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia (2), Williamsport 
and York-Lancaster 

Ms. Jean Wolfe, Program Director 

Ms. Sharon Wherley, Project Coordinator 

c/o Mantec, Inc. 

P.O. Box 5046 

York, PA 17405 

Phone: (717)843-2898 

Fax: (717)854-0087 

MechTech, Inc. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Mr. Bob Fiaella, Director 
800 S. Rolling Road 
Baltimore, MD 21228 
Phone:(410)455-4548 
Fax:(410)455-4952 

Project ProTechr-Financial Services 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Ms. Lois Ann Porter, Project Director 

Boston Private Industry Council 

2 Oliver Street 

Boston, MA 02109 

Phone: (617)423-3755 

Fax: (617)423-1041 

Scripps Ranch High School 

San Diego, California 

Ms. Barbara Brooks, Project Director 

c/o Mission Beach Center 

818 Santa Barbara Court 

San Diego, CA 92109 

Phone: (619)621-9020 

Fax: (619)488-3925 
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U.S. Department of Labor Youth Apprenticeship Sites continued 



Seminole County School District/ 

Siemens Stromberg^Carlson 

Sanfordr Florida 

Ms. Betty Hogle, Project Director 

1211 Mellonville Avenue 

Sanford,FL 32711 

Phone: (407) 322-1252, Ext. 240 

Fax: (407) 322-1252, Ext.426 

Toledo Private Industry Coutwil 
Toledo, Ohio 

Mr. Robert Roman, Director 
Youth Apprenticeship Program 
331 14th Street 
Toledo, OH 43624 
Phone: (419) 244-5900 
Fax: (419) 241-7865 

Workforce LA Youth Academy 

Los Angeles, California 

Mr. James Konantz, Project Director 

Los Angeles Unified School District 

644 W. 17th Street 

Room 202 

Los Angeles, CA 90015 
Phone: (213) 765-3494 
Fax: (213)744-0534 



Department of Labor Contact 

Ms. Donna Walker, Education Specialist 

Office of Work-Based Learning 

U.S. Department of Labor 

200 Constitution Avenue, NW, Rm N 

Washington, DC 20210 

Phone: (202) 219-5281 
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Other Youth Apprenticeship Sites 

Fayetteville Area Vocational Center 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 

John Davidson 

2350 Old Farmington Road 

Fayetteville, AR 72701 

Telephone: (501) 444-3059 

Fax:(501)444-3016 

Lee County School District 

Marianna, Arkansas 

Wanda Banks 

55 North Carolina Street 

Marianna, AR 72360 

Telephone: (501) 295-7100 

Fax:(501)295-7125 

Little Rock School District/Metropolitan 
Vocational Center, Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dr. Doyle Dillahunty 
7701 Scott Hamilton Drive 
Little Rock, AR 72209 
Telephone: (501) 570-4043 

Metalworking Connection, Inc. 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
Clayton Franklin 
Henderson Slate University 
P.O. Box 7624 
Arkadelphia, AR 71923 
Telephone: (501) 246-5511, x3511 

Southern Arkansas University 
Magnolia, Arkansas 
James A. Collier 
SAU Box 1192 
Magnolia, AR 71753 
Telephone: (501) 235-4284 
Fax:(501)235-5005 

Westark Commumty College 

Fort Smith, Arkmm$M 

Dr. Zee Morgan 

P.O. Box 3649 

Fort Smith, AR 72913 

Telephone: (501) 452-9088/9942 

Fax: (501)452-9859 



Encina Health Career Academy 
Sacramento, California 
Karen Shores, RJ^J. 
San Juan Unified School District 
1400 BeU Street 
Sacramento, CA 95825 
Telephone: (916) 971-7566 

Health Careers Academy 
Bakersfield, California 
Susan Handy 

East Bakersfield High School 
Kern Unified School District 
2200 (Juincy Street 
Bakersfield, CA 93306 
Tdephone: (805) 831-3327 

Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program 
South Portland, Maine 
William Cassidy, Susan Brown 
Directors 

Center for Maine Youth Apprenticeship 
Southern Maine Technical College 
Fort Road 

South Portland, ME 04106 
Telephone: (207) 767-5210 

Fenway Middle Collie Hig^ School at 

Bunker Hill Community College 

Boston, Massachusetts 

Scott Eddleman 

New Rutherford Avenue 

Boston, MA 02129 

Telephone: (617) 242-9095 

Rochester City School District 
Rochester, New York 
Dorothy Pecoraro 

Director of School-to- Work Transition 
131 West Broad Street 
Rochester, NY 14614 
Telephone: (716) 262-8389 
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Otlter Youtli Apprenticeship Sites continued 

Fox Valley Youth Apprenticeship Program 
in Printing and Graphic Arts 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
Lymi Peters 

Business-Education Partnership Coordinator 
FoxQties Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
227 South Walnut Street 
Appleton, WI 54913 
Telephone: (414) 734-7101 

West Bend Youth Apprenticeship Program 

in Printing and Graphic Arts 

West Bend, Wisconsin 

Mary Skalecki 

Principal 

West Bend Public School System 
1305 East Decorah Road 
West Bend,WI 53095 
Telephone: (414) 335-5532 
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Jobs for the Future State Youth Apprenticeship Consortium Members 



Arkansas 
Jean McEntire 

Associate Director for Instructional Programs 
Vocational and Technical Education Division 
Arkansas Department of Education 
3 Capitol Mall Luther S, Hardin Building 
Third Floor 

Little Rock, Arkansas 7220M083 
Telephone: (501) 682-1500 
Fax:(501)682-1509 

California 
Alan Weish^rg 
Foothill Associates 
230 Main Street 
Nevada City, CA 95959 
Telephone: (916) 265-5671 
Fax: (916) 265-3271 

Georgia 
John Wood 

Youdi Apprenticeship Team Leader 
Georgia Etepartment of Education 
1770 Twin Towers East 
Atlanta, Georgia 30334 
Telephone: (404)656-4077 
Fax: (404) 651-8984 

Illinois 

Fran Beauman 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Four A Floor 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 
Telephone: (217) 782-4620 
Fax: (217) 782-0679 

Indiana 
Judy HoUister 

(Dffice of Workforce Development 
Indiana Government Center South 
10 North Senate Street 
Room E-204 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46204-2277 
Telephone: (317) 233-3919 
Fax: (317)232-1815 



Iowa 

Mary Wiberg 

Vocational Equity Consultant 
Iowa Etepartment of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, Iowa 50319 
Telephone: (515) 281-8584 
Fax: (515)242-5988 

Kansas 

Charles Warren 
President 
Kansas Inc. 
632S.W.VanBuren 
Topeka, Kansas 66603 
Telephone: (913) 296-1460 
Fax: (913)296-1463 

Maine 

Susan Brown 
Director 

Maine Youth Apprenticeship Program 
Southern Maine Technical College 
Fort Road 

S.PorUand, ME 04107 
Telephone: (207)767-5210 
Fax: (207)767-2731 

Michigan 
Douglas Stites 

Executive Assistant to the Secretary 
(Governor's Office of Job Training 
201 Nord\ Washington Square 
P.O. Box 30015 
Lansing, MI 48909 
Telephone: (517) 373-6227 
Fax: (517)373-0314 

Minnesota 
Bobbie Henrie 
Director of Special Projects 
Minnesota Technology 
111 Third Avenue South 
Suite 400 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55401 
Telephone: (612) 338-7722 
Fax:(612)339-5214 
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Jobs for the Fuhire State Youth Apprenticeship Consortium Members continued 



New Jersey 
Ann Freeman 

New Jersey State Employment and Training 

Commission 

CN940 

Trenton, NJ 08625 
Telephone: (609)633-0605 
Fax: (609)633-1359 

New York 
Lee Traver 
Acting Director 

Division of Occupational Education 
New York State Education Department 
Room 1624, One Commerce Plaza 
Albany, NY 12234 
Telephone: (518)474-4178 
Fax:(518)486-3761 

Oklahoma 
Ann Benson 
Assistant State Director 
Oklahonui Department of 
Vocational and Technical Education 
1500 West Seventh Avenue 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
Telephone: (405) 377-2000 
Fax: (405)743-5541 

Oregon 

(2uint Rahberger 
Apprenticeship Dire ::or 
Bureau of Labor an industries 
Suite 1045 

800 NE Oregon Street 
Portland, Oregon 97232 
Telephone: (503) 731-4891 
Fax:(503)731-4103 



South Carolina 
Anne Matthews 
Director 

(Dccupational Education 
State Department of Education 
902 Rutledge Building 
Columbia, South Carolina 29201 
Telephone: (803) 734-8410 
Fax: (803)734-8624 

Texas 
Bob Qover 

LBJ School of Public Affairs 
University of Texas at Austin 
Drawer Y 
University Station 
Austin, Texas 78713-7450 
Tdephone: (512) 471-4962 
Fax: (512)471-0585 

Vermont 
Chip Evans 

Coordinator of Technical Education 
Vermont Department of Education 
State Office Building 
120 State Street 
Montpelier, Vermont 05602 
Telephone: (802) 828-3131 
Fax: (802)828-3140 

Wisconsin 
Joyce E. Christee 

\outitx Apprenticeship Coordinator 

Departntent of Industry, Labor, and Human Relations 

P.O. Box 7972 

Madison, Wisconsin 53707-7972 
Telephone: (608)267-7210 
Fax: (608)267-0330 



Pennsylvania 
Jean Wolfe 

Pennsylvania Youth Apprenticeship Program 

c/o MANTEC 

P.O. Box 5046 

227 West Market Street 

York, Pennsylvania 17405 

Telephone: (717)843-2898 

Fax: (717)854-0087 
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Jobs for the Future's National Advisory Group 

National Youth Apprenticesiup Initiative 



Gordon Ambach 

Executive Director 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
Paul Barton 

Director, Polio/ Information Center 
Education Testing Service 

Matt Coffey 

President and CO.O. 

National Tooling and Machining Association 

Paul Cole 

Secretary/Treasurer 

New York State AFL-CIO 

Robert Coy 

Director 

Delaware Development Office 

Hans Decker 

Siemens Corporation 

Badi Foster 

President 

JEtna Institute for Corporate Education 
Herbert Grover 

Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Wisconsin 

Jean Halloran 

Personnel Manager, Medical Products Division 
Hewlett Packard 

Samuel Halperin 

Director 

William T. Grant Foundation 
Conmussion on Youth 

Stephen Hamilton 

Associate Professor 
Cornell University 

Anne Heald 

Executive Director 

Center for Learning and Competitiveness 

Rev* Theodore Hesburgh 

President Emeritus 
University of Notre Dame 

Harold Howe, n 

Senior Lecturer 

Harvard Graduate School of Education 



Jere Jacobs 

Assistant Vice President 
Pacific Telesis 

James Jennings 

Professor, Trotter Institute 
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Model Youth Appienticeship Legislation: 
System Design Issues for States 

Introduction and Background. 

In this document. Jobs for the Future presents model legislation for a statewide youth apprenticeship 
system. Our purpose in developing model legislation is to give state policymakers a general guide in 
constructing a statewide system of youth apprenticeship. 

This model is meant to focus and stimulate debate about the state's role in supporting youth 
apprer.ticeship learning. Language proposed here raises several significant poUcy issues. By making 
certain policy choices clear, we hope to advance the discussion and debate on state system-building 
strategies. 

We acknowledge that leading states have already adopted different approaches to youth 
apprenticesliip in light of their unique political, legislative, programmatic, and economic situations. 
(See paper on state efforts prepared by JFF for the National Governor's Association meeting, 
include! in this resource packet). In general, we concur with the need to be flexible in program and 
system design. At the same time, we believe that approaches to youth apprenticeship ought to be 
sufficiently consistent that the U.S. could develop a reasonably uniform mtiotmide system. 

The model presented here proposes a flexible, decentralized state system. It does not presuppose a 
single delivery mechanism or governance structure, but establishes some general standards and 
approaches that are consistent with our vision of a quality learning system. 

A legislator or other policymaker who reads this legislation in its entirety will get a good sense of 
how youth apprenticeship differs from other school-and-work approaches. Our model legislation 
conveys the qualitative changes that youth apprenticeship demands — changes in elementary school 
preparation, career counseling, the pedagogy of secondary and postsecondary education, use of the 
workplace as a learning environment, and the system by which students are prepared and 
credentialled for a world of work. 

This legislation proposes a system in which the state is an accoimtable partner in shaping an 
economy founded on high skills. We view the state's role as acting in partnership with employers 
and others in a collaborative design and scaling up process, rather than through government 
regulations or short-lived demonstration programs. 

This model legislation describes a free-standing youth apprenticeship effort. However, we 
recommend that youth apprenticeship be one cornerstone of a comprehensive, integrated human 
investment strategy which has as its goal the development of a high skill, high wage workforce. 
Ideally, youth appienticeship should be linked to a broader state policy establishing skill 
development programs for adults, as well as to mainstream education reform efforts. 

Youth apprentkreship is not for the faint of heart. Legislative decisions on the structure of youth 
apprenticeship will affect relationships between: 

♦ employers and schools; 
students and the labor market; 

♦ secondary and postsecondary (both two-year and four-year) institutions; and 

♦ youth and adult training and re-training. 
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This memorandum svmtmarizes the proposed model legislation. It explains the purpose and 
specifics of the different sections, provides some background on the technical language, and points 
out additional options that can help states customize an approach that works for their state. 

Youth Apprenticeship— A Key to Mainstream Education Reform. The system proposed here places 
youth apprenticeship as part of a state's mainstream education reform agenda. We assume that 
young people who enter youth apprenticeships, like their peers who may choose other upper 
division secondary school options, will have already attained a high general standard of educational 
performance, as certified through a mechanism such as a Certificate of Initial Mastery. We also 
assume that youth apprenticeship is intended to reach scale within a state by ultimately attracting 
between 15 percent and 30 percent of a state's youth cohort. Reaching this level will require the 
elimination of the general educational track and demand significant restmcturing of high school 
education. 

In addition, youtlh apprenticeship should build on an already established netv/ork of schooi-to-work 
programs. Ideally, commimities should have available a range of options that link school with work, 
from work exposure to work experience and community service to the more extensive mastery 
required by youth apprenticeship. To provide a more comprehensive effort, a state ought to enact a 
youth apprenticeship scheme that builds dear and systematic linkages with cooperative education, 
and with secondary-to-postsecondary programs such as Tech Prep. 

Virtually all ciurent vocational education programs she :ld be modified to include work-based 
components. Over time, the distinction between 'employmenf and 'education' programs for yoimg 
people should blur as both move toward a model that combines general and occupation*specific 
learning with access to employers and jobs that open the door to career opportuxuties. 
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Analysis of Model State Legislation on Apprenticeship — 
Summary of Issues and Policy Options 

Proposed Section 2. Definitions. 

The legislation starts with a series of statutory definitions to help make it precise. Definitions are 
placed at the beginning of legislation to avoid lengthy repetition in the body of the bill. Traditionally 
legislative definitions are written so that they do not give words a strained or artificial meaning out 
of keeping with ordinary usage. We tried to adhere to this maxim, but point out that youth 
apprenticeship language is laden with technical meaning. The significant differences between youth 
apprenticeship and other forms of work-related education can be understood immediately by a close 
reading of the definitions. 



Proposed Section 3. Youth Apprenticeship System. 

This section of the legislation accomplishes three main goals: it (a) mandates the establishment of a 
comprehensive, statewide youth apprenticeship system; (b) describes the fundamental components 
of youth apprenticeship programs; and (c) places responsibility for system development in a single 
executive agency (while requiring the cooperation of several other affected departments and 
agencies). 

A Systems Approach. The systems approach is necessary to make youth apprenticeship a central 
strategy for education reform, workforce preparation, and economic development. Otherwise, the 
state's efforts could lead only to the establishment of a few excellent, though imconnected, local 
programs. 

The legislation establishes a system of youth apprenticeship as its goal, and this section sets forth the 
components of a youth apprenticeship program. However, Section 5 of the model legislation makes 
it dear that individual programs must be sponsored by local youth apprenticeship councils— an 
association of specific employers, schools and commimity representatives that are responsible for 
designing and operating a series of programs at the commuruty level. The system, then, does not 
force these programs 'top down' where local economic, educatioiud, and political considerations 
might not provide a supportive envirorunent. 

This legislation gives priority to developing youth apprenticeship for high skill, high wage 
occupations and industries—those that demand the significant preparation and training that justifies 
using an intensive youth apprenticeship approach. 

The Essential Elements of Youth Apprenticeship. The legislation presented here implements JFF's 
concept of youth apprenticeship as it has been described in our publication Essential Elements of 
Youth Apprenticeship Programs, A Preliminary Outline. Most of the components have technical 
definitions that have already been set forth in Section 2 (Definitions) of the legislation. This 
legislation contains the following key elements: 

^ Employers provide paid work experience and guided learning opportunities at the worksite. 

At the heart of youth apprenticeship is the provision of paid employment during the school year 
and summers. Jobs should be of progressively high quality as the apprentice moves through the 
multi-year program and should be tied to dear career ladders in the industry. What sets this 
model apart from other school-aiKi-work efforts is its insistence on both education reform and 
expansion of the labor market options available to in-school youth. 
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Employers provide more than paid work experience; they also provide participants with guided 
learning experiences at work Through formal training agreements, workplace training plans, 
mentoring by workplace personnel and other approaches, participants leam important 
employability and techiucal skills at the worksite. 

❖ Academic and vocational learning at school are well-integrated. As with the best of vocational 
education reform, youth apprenticeship programs break down the barriers between academic and 
vocational learning and infuse each with the best aspects of the other. Youth apprenticeship 
programs prepare to high academic standards. Classroom instruction focuses on cognitive as well 
as occupational skill development. The integration of academic and vocational learning is 
accomplished through team teaching, project-based irtstruction, and other instructional 
innovations. 

*> School and workplace learning are coordinated and integrated* Classroom instruction and 
workplace experiences are coordinated so that the instructional program at one location reinforces 
the other. This coordination is structured through regular interaction, consultation, and planning 
between workplace and school personnel. 

*> Programs articulate high school and post-secondary learning and last at least two years. Youth 
apprenticeship models generally begin in eleventh or twelfth grade aiKl continue into postsecor.dary 
learning, with credits and certificates that are transferable to four-year acadenuc programs. 

^ Completers receive widely recognized credentials of both academic and occupational skill 
mastery. Successful youth apprentices should receive certification of mastery of occupatioiud 
skills that is recognized by firms across the industry. Training should prepare participants for 
employment in any of a ntunber of jobs that are part of a broad occupational duster. This 
certification is in addition to academic qualifications earned, including a high school diploma and 
post-secondary certificate or degree. 

^ Programs are governed by broad coalitions of institutional partners* Because youth 
apprenticeship requires new behaviors and collaborative conunitments from high schools, 
employers, workers and their imions (where appropriate), postsecondary institutions, commimity 
groups, and government, representatives of the key stakeholders must be part of the program 
governance structure. 

Governance. The issue of a governance structtue for state youth apprenticeship policy is a critical 
one. This draft legislation contains language that places responsibility within the state's department 
of education. In practice, states have a wide variety of agencies that could well direct this system— a 
department of labor (which is typkrally the locus of a state's registered apprenticeship program), 
commerce, technical or commimity college system, an office of job training, or even within the 
governor's office. Our choice of charging a state's education department with responsibility for central 
administration of a youth apprenticeship program is for illustrative purposes only. 

The point is that a single agency needs to be identified to assist in the development of a statewide 
system — to plan and develop support structures, to coordinate policy, to be accountable, to provide 
staff expertise aini technical assistance to other state agencies, employers, local youth apprenticeship 
councils and legislative committees. This model legislation proposes a decentralized governance 
stmcture whereby the actual operation of youth apprenticeship programs is the resportsibility of 
community-based cotmcils that are acting in corKert with statewide standards. A key authority for 
the state's central administration is to fonttally recognize the existeiKe of local councils that are 
appropriate for a given geographic 'egion and not duplicative of other councils that ntight already 
be furKtioning (see Section 5 (a)). 
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Technical Assistance. States will find it necessary to provide local councils and program participants 
wdth technical assistance on key program components such as cuniculum and teacher development, 
credentialing and assessment, structuring work-based learning, forming employer consortia, and 
program design and evaluation. The technical assistance provided should include a major 
leadership and professional development component to build the skills of the key people in the state 
upon whom success depends. 



Proposed Section 4 Skill Standards. 

Youth apprenticeship is designed to improve connections between employers and schools, to the 
benefit of young people and employers. But for these programs to respond to employers' needs and 
also provide young people with skills that are clearly valued in the labor market, a system of 
occupational skill standards is necessary— banchmarked to the standards of the best of our 
international competitors and accepted by firms and labor orgaiuzations in relevant industries. 

Negotiating the breadth and content of skill standards requires a healthy discussion of the kinds and 
levels of experience and skills employers expect of yoimg entrants into their industries. Once 
standards are agreed to, youth apprenticeship programs can shape curriculum and instructional 
method to those benchmarks. In addition, demonstration of mastery then becomes the criterion for 
advancement and success, not seat-time in a classroom. 

The approach to creating skill standards provides for the creation of temporary working committees 
to develop statewide standards. A committee would be created for each occupational area that is the 
focus of youth apprenticeship. Committees would be composed of persons knowledgeable about 
industry practice for the target occupation. 

Under the proposed language^ committees would have io coiisider a variety of factors in 
establishing skill standards— looking to future skill needs based on emerging technologies, and 
reviewing similar standards established in other states and leading foreign coimtries. 

SkiU standards as developed by an occupational cormnittee woiild be formally approved by a youth 
apprenticeship advisory board (established in Section 6 of the Act) following a public hearing. 

The standards must take into accotmt that occupations are changing rapidly Therefore, they should 
not be overly rigid or narrow, but should empliasize key qualifications, such as diagnosing and 
solving problems or working in groups, over rote mastery of narrowly defined tasks. The cur- 
riculum or instructional design through which the siandards can be met may vary, but the standard 
or expected outcome should not 



Proposed Section 5. Local Councils. 

Local youth apprenticeship councils have the key implementation responsibility under this system 
design. These councils would consist of broad representation of organizations and institutions 
within a local community — the groups that must work together to actually design and operate a 
youth apprenticeship program. Typically, a council would involve representatives of employers (or 
employer groups like a chamber of commerce), schools or school districts (both secondary and 
postsecondary), workers or labor organizations, parents, students, and commimity groups. 

A group wishing to be a youth apprenticeship cotmdl would 'appl/ to a state agency for approval. 
The state has an interest in knowing who is acting on behalf of a local community. The education 
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agency (or other agency responsible for system development) could look at the membership to 
determine whether the proposed council is representative of all interests within the community. A 
council would sponsor all youth apprentice leaming programs, regardless of industry or occupation, 
within the community. 

Once approved, the council would have wide responsibility for assisting in the design of local 
programs, marketing, employer recruitment, curriculimi and teacher/supervisor development, and 
finance. In addition, the council would be responsible for seeing that details of each program are 
contained in a youth apprentice agreement — a contractual document that clearly defines the 
responsibilities of students, schools, and employers over the course of the program, including 
reference to the statewide skill standards that the youth apprentice will be expected to meet. 



Proposed Section 6. Youth Apprenticeship Policy Board. 

Section 6 establishes a state level policy council, appointed by the governor, to coordinate the 
development of the youth apprenticeship system and to establish connections with other state 
initiatives for comprehensive workforce development, including educational standards develop- 
ment, current workforce skills upgrading, postsecondary education, economic <fevelo|>Brtlnt, 
registered apprenticeship, etc . ^ " 

The board would have several specific responsibilities, including-^ ^ ^. - 

❖ giving general policy advice to the agency responsible for system development; 

❖ formally approving the skill standards recommended by an occupatibiiiSl standards committee; 

❖ coordination of both standards and system with other job traiiung systems in the state; and 

❖ submitting evaluation reports. 



Research and Evaluation. Creating a high quality system will not be easy, especially since states lack 
the institutional infrastmcture that supports such systems. Systematic research and evaluation will 
be necessary to ensure effective development. 

Accordingly, the legislation proposes a systematic research, developmeht evaluation program to 
track and monitor student outcomes and program costs, and to establish at the program level what 
works, what doesn't and why. In addition, the research and development efforts aim at developing a 
clear understanding of the developmental challenges of establishing youth apprentfceship, including 
improving the design of auricula (both school and work-based), credentialing systems, leaming 
strategies and outcomes, etc. Resources should be provided for adeiquate documentation and 
evaluation of the demonstrations. 



Proposed Section 1. Special Provisions. 

Finally, several miscellaneous policy issues are combined into a single section. These include: 

♦ Section (7)(a) extends general protections for v/orkplace safety and health to student apprentices. 
We envision coverage by a state's existing worker compensation system, state wage and hour 
laws, occupational safety- health insurance, and other similar statutory protections. 
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♦ Section (7)(b) prevents employers from displacing incumbent adult workers by hiring youth 
apprentices, and making clear that this prohibition extends to general employment benefits that 
are available to a currently employed worker. 

♦ Section (7)(c) requires the state agency responsible for the development of labor market 
information to develop new information systems to help identify occupations for youth 
apprenticeship. If a state were to develop the kinds of labor market information that would 
support a strong career counseling system (see Section 3 above), some statutory language 
describing that effort might be placed here. 

♦ Section (7)(d) charges the head of a state's teacher education schools to develop a plan for the 
certification and re-certification of teachers and workplace instmctors who are prepared to teach 
in a cognitive apprenticeship environment. On the school side, perhaps the most significant 
obstacle to broad diffusion is the challenge of preparing significant numbers of teachers for 
instructional methods that emphasize coaching, active and applied learning, and inteixlisciplinary 
team-teaching. 

♦ Section (7)(e) attempts to establish a simple funding mechanism for youth apprenticeship 
program development. The section establishes a general policy that per capita state aid to local 
school districts ought to follow the student into a youth apprenticesfdp program. Since most 
statutory formulas for state education aid are quite complex, the state's department of education 
is empowered to develop administrative rules to implement this general policy. 

♦ Section (7)(f) gives the agency responsible for youth apprenticeship system development the 
authority to contract the end-of-program assessment to a private or quasi-public organization, ihe 
purpose for this section is to encourage the creation of new institutions, centered in the private 
sector, to certify the occupational proficiency of youth apprentices. In Germany, for example, 
assessment of practical competencies is performed by the chamber of commerce and industry and 
chamber of crafts (which have universal membership by all business establishments). This way, 
the private sector has substantial quality control over skill acquisition by the youth apprentices. 
The stamp of approval of these chambers gives credibility and value to the aedential in ways that 
could not happen if graduates were certified through schools or public agencies. 

♦ Section (7)(g) prevents confining student apprentices into a dead end educational track that no 
longer links with college. A student must not be penalized for selecting a youth apprenticeship 
educational option— so states must actively design their system to assure that a stvident retains all 
avaUable options for completing high school and continuing in postsecondary education. 

♦ Section (7)(h) charges the state's public commimity college and baccalaureate college systems with 
the mandate to find ways for youth apprentices to articulate into two-year and four-year degree- 
granting programs. Youth Apprenticeship should be framed as a program thai", spans secondary 
and postsecomlary education. It is not an alternative to college, but a way to m^ke college 
accessible to a broader range of the population. Most frequently, youth apprenticeship programs 
will combine the last two years of high school and the first two years of postseconda^ school into 
multi-year programs that lead to an associates degree or traitsferable college credit. 



Proposed Section 8. Employer Incentives; Tax Credits. 

Employer incentives. A critical limiting factor to developing work-based learning alternatives 

for young people is the willingness of employers to provide paid work opportunities and structured 

training. Increasing the participation of businesses may require targeting some incentives to 
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employers. While we do not necessarily favor any tax credit scheme, we included language in this model 
legislation so that policymakers can consider whether such a approach is right for their state. 

Previous sections of the legislation empowered the department of education (see Section (3)(c)) and 
local youth apprenticeship councils (see Section (5)(c)) to recruit employers for youth apprenticeship 
and to provide technical assistance in developing work-based learning programs. We envisioned 
public efforts that might include: 

^ Conduct a coordinated, outreach appeal to business leaders for greater participation in work- 
based learning programs for young people. These appeals should be targeted to employers in 
industries with a history of involvement in education-business partnerships, with labor shortages 
in key technical and professioiud occupations, and with an ability to influence business leaders in 
their own and other industries. 

❖ Underwrite the development and dissemination of written and audiovisual materials, Itow-to 
guides,' and training packages for employers, industry consortia and trade associations. These 
materials should respond to specific employer concerns about participation and highlight firms 
already involved in best practice programs. 

❖ Expand demonstration project funding for models of school-and-work integration that explicitly 
require employer commitments to provide employment and skill development. 

❖ Provide grants to industry-based coiwortia of firms or their associations to develop and promote 
work-based learning progr^jns at the local and state levels and to play a central role in ensuring 
that programs train to industry's needs. 

On the issue of indirect subsidies, we recommend that states consider the following issues: 

❖ Some policymakers reconunend a tax credit to lower the cost of employer participation, either 
through wage subsidies for youth apprentices or through tax credits for participating firms. 
Subsidies are preferable to allowing firms to pay a submiiumum wage, which is politically volatile 
and sends the wrong signal to firms, tmions, and program participants regarding the value of 
their contribution. Tax credit programs run the risk of subsidizing participation that would occur 
naturally. 

This model legislation proposes a tax credit against corporate income tax, to maximum of $\,500 
per youth apprentice per year. An additional credit of $2,000 would be available for each student 
who successfully completes a graduating assessment — an incentive for employers to find ways to 
help their youth program succeed. 

Other policymakers suggest that state funds not be used to subsidize the wages of youth 
apprentices, but may be used to train mentors, develop curricula, establish performance standards 
and assessment^ devdop consortia of employers and third party intermediaries to link schools 
and employers, etc 

^ From the standpoint of providing an incentive that is more carefully targeted, states might want to 
cortsider limiting a tax credit to (a) smaller businesses (however defined) that have the hardest time 
funding training investments; (b) firms that make ei\hancements in technology or work organi- 
zation that trigger a demand for high skills; or (c) groups of firms that collaborate for training 
purposes, thereby providing an incentive for networking to overcome diseconomies of scale. 
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Model State Legislation on Youth Apprenticeship 

A BILL TO BE ENTITLED 
AN ACT 

relating to the establishment of a youth apprenticeship learning system within the State of Astoria. 
BE rr ENACTED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF ASTORIA: 

SECTION !• SHORT TITLE. This Act may be cited as the Youth Apprenticeship Act. 

SECTION 2. DEHNITIONS. In this Act: 

(1) "Articulation" means a formal agreement between a secondary and a postsecondary 
educational institution that defines a continuous course sequence for a youth apprenticeship 
learning program and specifies all requirements for advanced standing in the postsecondary 
iastitution and transcripted credit for postsecondary learning completed by youth apprentices dur- 
ing high school. 

(2) "Assessment" means the formal process by which a youth apprentice demonstrates mastery of 
academic and occupational competeiKies in order to meet educational objectives and industry skill 
standards expected of a youth apprenticeship learning program. 

(3) "Gateway assessment" means a performance*based assessment that determines whether a 
student is able to read, vrnte, compute, and perform in mathematics, physical and natural sciences, 
technology, history, geography, politics, economics, aiKi English at the tenth grade level. 

(3) "Industry skill standard" means a specification of occupational competencies that are 
recognized as having competitive value in an industry or industrial sector and which clearly 
describe the qualifications and knowledge that entry-level workers must possess to perform 
successfully within a specific high-skill occupation or occupational area. 

(4) "Integrated learning^' means the process that connects academic instruction with occupational 
education, work-based learning and work experieruie. 

(5) "Occupational credential" means a certificate that is awarded to a youth apprentice as the 
result of a satisfactory assessment. 

(6) "Registered apprenticeship" means the apprenticeship program that is governed by Sec. 333, 
Astoria Education Code. 

(7) "School-to-work transition" means the process by which a student who has demortstrated 
mastery of basic academic skills, as represented by satisfactory performance on a gateway 
assessment, acquires practical and technical knowledge to progress into a productive and satisfying 
job or career in the labor force. 

(8) "Structured work-based learning" means the portion of a youth apprenticeship program that 
uses the workplace as a learning environment and consists of a planned sequence of job 
assignments, worksite instruction, and formal on-the-job traiiung. 

(9) "Youth apprentice" means a student who is at least 16 years of age and is engaged in a 
structured program of integrated learning as specified in a youth apprentice agreement. 

SECTION 3* YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM, (a) The department of education, with the 
cooperation of the department of labor, the department of technical education arul community 
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colleges, the board of regents, and the department of commerce, -nzonomic development and job 
training, shall establish a comprehensive system of youth apprenticeships to prepare high school 
students for high-skilled professional and technical employment. The system shall provide for youth 
apprenticeship learning programs within each school district that offer h^' ^h school students a range 
of occupational choices and enhance a student's prospects for product' ve employment, continued 
education, and career development. The department shall give pri >rity to developing youth 
apprenticeship learning programs for technical occupations that offer entry-level jobs with good 
opportunities for advancement into high skill, high wage careers. 

(b) A youth apprenticeship learning program means a program that has a specific industry or 
occupational focus, combines secondary and postsecondary academic instruction with structured 
work-based learning, and leads to the award of a high school diploma, a postsecondary credential, 
an occupational credential, or advanced placement in a registered apprenticeship. A youth 
apprenticeship learning program must involve, at a minimum: 

(1) organized career development for all students beginning with career awareness in 
elementary school and including career exploration and commimity service activities beginning no 
later than the eighth grade and continuing through the high school years; 

(2) entry by any high school student, beginning in the 11th or 12th grade, who has 
demonstrated mastery of basic skills through satisfactory performance on a gateway assessment and 
has completed an educational portfolio that includes representative classroom products; 

(3) an organized program of integrated learning that includes high standards of academic 
instmction, structured work-based learning, and year-round work experience; 

(4) academic instruction in social studies, humanities, the arts, advanced science and 
mathematics, and language arts, presented in a manner that helps a student apprentice develop high 
skills in reading, writing, reasoning, information retrieval, problem-solving, listening, speaking, 
critical thinking, and working effectively both alone and in a group; 

(5) structured work-based learning that is organized to help a student apprentice master 
appropriate industry or occupational skill standards; 

(6) at least one year of secondary education; 

(7) at least one year of postsecondary education at a technical college, commimity college, or 
institution of higher learning or advanced standing in a registered apprenticeship program; 

(8) the payment of wages on a scale that recognizes the progressive acquisition of knowledge 
and skills by a student apprentice during the term of the program and considers the prevailing 
wages and compensation for fuU-tine workers within the occupational area that is the subject of the 
learning program; 

(9) regular performance feedback as well as a satisfactory assessment; 

(10) a clear description of all additional requirements, if any, that are necessary for a youth 
apprentice to qualify for the award of a two-year or four-year postsecondary degree from the state 
system of higher education; and 

(11) sponsorship by a local youth apprenticeship council as defined in Section 5 of this Act. 
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(c) The department shall provide technical assistance to secondary and postsecondary schools, 
employers, and local youth apprenticeship councils related to the design and operation of youth 
apprenticeship programs. Such assistance may include: 

(1) curricuJiun development and integration; 

(2) structuring work-based learning for youth apprentices; 

(3) assessment; 

(4) in-service training and professional development of counselling and guidance staff; 

(5) in-service training and professional development of teachers and instructors in both 
schools and the workplace; 

(6) articulation agreements; 

(7) industry skill standards; 

(8) the role of youth apprenticeships in the context of all available school-io-work transition 
options; 

(9) recruitment and marketing of employers and students; 

(10) connecting youth apprenticeship and school-to-work transition programs with ongoing 
refonns of elementary and secondary education; and 

(11) connecting youth apprenticeship and school-to- work programs with the system of adult 
job training and workforce investment. 

(d) The department may enter into intergovernmental agreements with any other executive 
agency to assist in the provision of technical services as described in subsection (c) of this section. 

SECTION 4. INDUSTRY AND OCCUPATIONAL SKILL STANDARDS, (a) The youth 
apprenticeship policy board shall appoint and convene comxnittees to reconunend industry and 
occupational skill standards for youth apprenticeship learning programs. Each committee shall 
include, as appropriate, representatives of employers, statewide or national trade associations, 
workers or labor organizations, and educators who are familiar with the skills, knowledge, and 
competencies required by exemplary workers in targeted occupations. 

(b) In developing and recommending standards, committees shall consider 

(1 ) key qualifications that are conunon to all occupations; 

(2) skill needs of current jobs in the targeted occupation; 

(3) the future skill needs of jobs in the targeted occupation based on reasonable forecasts of 
technological and occupational change; 

(4) skills needed in related occupations; 

(5) advanced skills needed m occupations that are related to the target occupation through 
reasonably identifiable career ladders; 

(6) skill standards promulgated by national trade and industry associations, federal agencies, 
other states; 
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(7) standards that would help student apprentices understand all aspects of the industry that 
is the focus of the standard, including planning, management, finances, technical and production 
skills, underlying principles of technology, labor issues, and health and safety; and 

(8) skills standards that exist for comparable education systems in other developed nations. 

(c) The board shall cooperate with the department of education, the department of labor and job 
training and the department of technical education and conununity colleges to ensure that industry 
skill standards developed for youth apprenticeship learning programs are in accord with skill 
standards that exist or may be developed for adult workers in job training and advanced skill 
mastery programs. 

(d) The department of education shall make available professional staff to assist all committees in 
researching, developing, and recommending skill standaids. 

(e) The board shall convene a public hearing prior to approving skill standards recommended by 
a conunittee. 

(0 The board shall periodically review approved skill standards to determine the need for 
revisions or the adoption of new standards. Every standard once approved shall be reviewed at least 
once every five years. The board shall establish procediues for incorporating revised standards into 
existing youth apprenticeship agreements. 

SECTION 5. LOCAL YOUTH APPRENTICESHIP COUNQLS. (a) The department of education, 
upon the recommeiulation of the youth apprenticeship policy board, may recogiuze a local youth 
apprenticeship council to facilitate the design and operation of youth apprenticeship learning 
programs within a defined region of the state. 

(b) A local youth apprenticeship council must reasonably represent interested groups within its 
region, and be comprised of employers, industry or trade associations, chambers of commerce, 
workers or organized labor, parents, commimity organizations or associations, and employees, 
admiiustrators, or board members of secondary or postsecoiKlary institutions. 

(c) A local youth apprenticeship couiKil may: 

(1) approve youth apprenticeship learning programs within its region of operation; 

(2) ATork with secondary and postsecondary education institutions, employers, labor 
orgaiuzatioits, and other groups, to facilitate the design and operation of all youth apprenticeship 
leanung progranxs within its region of operation; 

(3) facilitate articulation agreements necessary for the efficient operation of youth 
apprenticeship learning programs; 

(4) conduct marketing efforts to recruit additiorud employers and schools for participation in 
a youth apprenticeship learning program, iiKiluding special efforts to recruit minority and female 
students into apprenticeships involving nontraditioiial occupations; 

(5) provide technical assistance to participating schools and employers; 

(6) provide advice aixi recommendation to govenunental units, school boards, local boards 
of technical colleges, chambers of commerce, and other entities regarding the operation of youth 
apprenticeship learning programs; 
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(7) monitor the progress of youth apprenticeship learning programs in meeting program 
objectives; 

(8) collaborate with local youth apprenticeship councils in other regions of the state to jointly 
develop curricula, provide professional development for teachers and worksite instructors, and 
share information and experiences about program design and implementation; 

(9) if it is incorporated as a not-for-profit corporation under Section 555, Astoria Business 
Corporation Code, administer public and private grants and other funds to assist the design, 
implementation, or operation of youth apprenticeship learning programs; and 

(10) facilitate the resolution of disagreements arising in connection with youth apprenticeship 
agreements. 

(d) An entity vmhing to be recognized as a local youth apprenticeship council shall submit a 
written request to the youth apprenticeship policy board. An application must identify the proposed 
composition of the local council, terms of membership, geographic coverage, organizational form, 
and other information required by the board to make a decision on the application. 

(e) A local youth apprenticeship council shall sponsor all youth apprenticeship learning programs 
that operate within its region of operation. Each progi. must meet all requirements established in 
Section (b)(3) of this Act. The terms and conditions of each youth apprenticeship learning program 
must be clearly set forth in a written agreement between the employer, youth apprentice, parent of a 
youth apprentice, and local education agency that describes: 

(1) the occupation or occupational area that is the focus of the youth apprenticeship; 

(2) specific occupational competencies contained within the industry skill standard 
applicable to the youth apprenticeship learning program; 

(3) all rights and obligations of a youth apprentice, secondary or postsecondary institution, 
and employer or group of employers with respect to a youth apprenticeship learning program; 

(4) the compensation and benefits that will be paid a youth apprentice during the 
apprenticeship period; and 

(5) the secondary, postsecondary, and occupational credentials that will be awarded for 
successful completion of program requirements. 

SECTION 6. YOUTH APPRENTICESfflP POLICY BOARD, (a) The youth apprenticeship policy 
board is composed of twelve members appointed by the governor with Ore advice and consent of the 
senate. Four members of the boaid shall represent private employers or employer associations, three 
members shall represent workers, organized labor or community-based organizations, three 
members shall t^epresent local education institutions, and two members shall represent the general 
public. Appointments should reflect the geographic, cultural, ethnic, and gender-based diversity of 
the state. 

(b) In addition to members appointed by the governor, the board shall include the following ex 
officio members: 

(1 ) the governor or designee, who shall be a nonvoting member; 

(2) the superintendent of public schools; 

(3) the comnussioner of the department of labor; 
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(4) the director of the department of technical education and community colleges; 

(5) the executive director of the board of regents; and 

(6) the director of the department of commerce, economic development and job training. 

(c) Appointed members of the board serve staggered terms of four years with the terms of one- 
third of the members expiring on February 1 of each odd-numbered year. 

(d) Appointed board members shall serve wi hout compensation, but shall be entitled to 
reimbursement for reasonable and necessary expenses incurred in carrying out required duties. 

(e) The board shall: 

(1) advise the department of education concerning the planning and implementation of a 
youth apprenticeship system; 

(2) approve industry or occupational skill standards that are recommended by skill 
conunittees, and monitor the need for periodic revision or amendments to existing skill standards; 

(3) collect and maintain participation and other data on, monitor and evaluate local youth 
apprenticeship programs; 

(4) ensure that the implementation of the youth apprenticeship system is consistent with 
state education, labor, or job training standaids and policies; 

(5) make recommendations to the department of education regarding the approval of entities 
wishing to be recognized as a local youth apprenticeship coimdl; and 

(6) submit a report to the legislature before the end of the 30th day of each regular session 
evaluating the performance of the youth apprenticeship system and making recommendations for 
system improvements. 

(f) The governor, with approval of the speaker of the house and the president of the senate, may 
designate an existing statewide public board, council, or commission that has statutory 
responsibility related to education, workforce preparation, job training or human investment policy 
to carry out the duties and powers of the youth apprenticeship policy board upon the affirmative 
finding that such transfer would further the efficient administration of government. 

SECTION 7. SPECIAL PROVISIONS, (a) AU state and federal laws relating to the safety, health, 
and well-being of workers apply to youth apprentices. 



(b) The employment of a youth apprentice may not displace or cause any reduction in the houi^ 
of nono vertime work, wages, or employment benefits of any currently employed worker. 

(c) The department of labor shall collect labor market information that will assist in the 
identification of industries and occupational dusters that are characterized by high growth, upward 
mobility, high wages, and strong technical skills, and are focused on high performance, diversity and 
investment in skill development. 

(d) The chancellor of the board of regents shall develop and implement a plan for the preparation, 
certification, and re-certification of teachers and workplace instructors who are proficient in 
developing curricula for and teaching in integrated learning programs. 

(e) A portion of state aid to school districts, technical colleges, and community colleges, shall be 
used to hmd the costs of planning and operating local youth apprenticeship learning progran\s. The 
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portion shall be estimated by dividing the total amount of state aid received by a school district or 
community college district by the average daily attendance of all students enrolled in that district 
and multiplying the result by the number of youth apprentices who are employed within the 
district. The department of education may enact rules and procedures for determining the actual 
amounts of state funds used for youth apprenticeship learning programs, so long as the actual 
amounts reasonably carry out the intent of this subsectioa 

(f) The department of education, with the approval of the youth apprenticeship policy board, 
may enter into an agreement with any private not-for-profit or quasi-governmental organization that 
has statewide jurisdiction to administer assessments to determine if a youth apprentice has mastered 
the academic and occupational competencies necessary for the award of an occupational credential. 
An agreement entered into under this subsection may not exceed a period of three years, and may 
permit the organization to establish a reasonable fee for its assessment services. 

(g) The department of education shall ensure that a student's decision to enter into a youth 
apprenticeship agreement will not affect his or her status with regard to fulfilling all prerequisites 
for gradtfiation from high school and for eligibility to enroll in any postsecondary degree program in 
the state. 

(h) The chancellor of the board of regents shall develop an and implement a plan that provides for 
the award of credit or advanced standing in two-year or four-year postsecondary degree programs 
for graduates of youth apprenticeship learning programs. The plan shall be subntitted to the gover- 
nor and to the youth apprenticeship policy board not later than two years following the effective 
date of this Act. 

SECTION 8. TAX CREDIT. Chapter 3, Astoria Tax Code, is amended by adding Section 555 to read 
as follows: (a) A credit against the amount of taxes otherwise due under this chapter shall be 
allowed to any eligible taxpayer who employs a youth apprentice under a youth apprenticeship 
agreement as defined in Section 5(e), Astoria Youth Apprenticeship Act. The amount of the credii 
shall equal the total value of gross wages paid to a youth apprentice during the tax year, not to 
exceed $1,500 per youth apprentice in any one year. An eligible taxpayer is entitled to an additional 
credit not to exceed $2,000 for each youth apprentice that is employed by the taxpayer and is 
awarded a youth apprentice occupational credential during the tax year. 

(b) The commissioner of revenue shall promulgate rules and regulations to implement the 
provisions of this section. 

SECTION 9. INITIAL APPOINTEES. In appointing the initial members of the youth 
apprenticeship policy board, the governor shall appoint four persons to terms expiring February 1, 
1997; four to terms expiring February 1, 1998; and four to terms expiring February 1, 1999. 

SECTION 10. EFFECTIVE DATE. This Act takes effect September 1, 1993. Section 8 of this Act 
applies to tax years beginning on or after January 1, 1994. 
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Youth Apprenticeship and Insurance Liability 

A Fact Sheet Prepared by Jobs for the Future • National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative 

This fact sheet presents general guidelines for understanding liability issues surrounding youth 
apprenticeship. Also included are innovations at the state and local level that have tried to lessen the 
costs and responsibility of employers. The final section points out ways in which practitioners feel 
their progranis could benefit from changes in state or federal laws and policies. 

Readers of this fact sheet should also see the JFF Fact Sheet entitled "Youth Apprenticeship and Child 
Labor Laws" and the matrix "10 Site Practices on Employment, Pay and Insurance Liability for Youth 
Apprentices." 

Liability issues can be broken down into three general categories — a student's traitsportation to and 
from the job site; the time spent on the job; and post-employment While many initial questions have 
been raised about the added expense or complication of having students on the job site, youth 
apprenticeship program designers have found most of the legal issues straightforward and costs 
minimal (with tiie exception of transportation). In fact, a brief inquiry conducted by the youth 
apprenticeship program in Pennsylvania found that the addition of 16-year-olds to a workforce 
would not increase insurance premiunts. 

Liability is largely dependent on who is the actual employer of the youth apprentice. Aside from the 
company itself, a school or a thiid-party might also act as the er^iployer In Maine, technical schools 
wiU act as the agent for the student apprentice. The schools will bill the employers for hours worked 
by the student. In the Tulsa Craftsmanship 2000 program, a 501(c)(3) acts as the employer and is thus 
responsible for all liabilities. 

'Dransportation 

In general, the party responsible for transportation is ako liable in the case of an accident. If the 
school is transporting the student, then normal school bus coverage applies. The same is tme if the 
employer covers transportation. 

Some programs have students sign an agreement at the beginning stating that they are responsible for 
their own transportation. Teachers and administrators dte precedent for this in cooperative education 
programs. In the case of a student driving him/herself to the workplace during the school day, there 
should be no difference from liability issues for students getting to school or an extra-curricular 
activity. 

^ Under an up-front agreement, some programs state that if a student chooses to transport 
her/himself, then the school is not liable and the students own insurance should apply 

^ The Careers and Occupational Awareness-Check into Health (COACH) program in Michigan has a 
letter from the school system's insurer stating that it would cov^' students participating in the 
program except when they are actually on the job and being paia oy the employer. In the al)sence 
of a student's own insurance, the school would, in that case, be the liable party. 

^ In Philadelphia the school has had to provide mban students with costly transportation to 
workplaces in outlying areas, becaase local auto insurance rates are prohibitively high for youth. 

^ Project ProTech students in Boston rely on public transportation to their jobs in dty hospitals. 
The school system provides students with a transit pass. 

^ Oakland, C A, Health and Bioscience Academy students are provided with a transit pass for the 
first month of their paid internship, either by the school system or the employer. 
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❖ Cambridge-Lesley Careers in Education students either walk or ride the elementary school bus to 
the schools where they work as teacher's aids. As unpaid volunteers, they remain under school 
liability policies. 

❖ When mentors of Oakland, CA, Health and Bioscience Academy transport students, they aie 
required to notify the school district of their plans ahead of time, in writing. Provided they do this, 
the school district provides insurance coverage, similar to a school field trip. 



Workers' Compensation 

A student in an observer or volunteer role in the workplace is, in effect, still in an extension of the 
school. Once the student becomes actively involved in the work, and /or begins to operate eqviipment, 
or is paid by the employer, then s/he becomes an employee of the firm. The student then comes 
under the employer's workers' compensation coverage. 

❖ Oregon legislation on youth apprenticeships specifically states that the training agent — the 
employer — shall provide workers' compensation coverage for youth apprentices. 

❖ As the employer, Maine technical schools are legally responsible for workers' compensation 
coverage. This is structured into the program so as to avoid the disincentive of workers' com- 
pensation costs to the employer. Health insurance may eventually be done in a similar manner. 

❖ In Pickens Coimty, SC, students working for very small employers unable to provide workers' 
compensation will be covered tmder the State Sdiool Board Association's policy. The state board is 
self-insured, and cooperative students have been added to the potky in the past for no extra charge 

❖ Some Oakland, C A, Health and Bioscience Academy students are paid by the school district with 
federal grant money. These students are covered by the school district. 

Unemployment Insurance 

Unemployment insurance is generally not provided to youth apprentices, either by specific state legal 
exemption or by the fact that they are part-time employees. 

In Pennsylvania, the work of a student learner under 22 who is enrolled at a non-profit or public 
education institution that grants credit for academic/ work experience activities is not considered 
when determining the eligibility of an individual for unemployment compensation benefits. 

^ Michigan law states that student learners are not eligible for imemployment insurance. 

❖ Project ProTech employers in Boston have agreed to make youth apprenticeship students immune 
to any company lay-ofiis. 

Liability for student actions on the job 

An employer is liable for the finished product or service produced in her/his establishment 



Policy Changes recommended for youth apprenticeship 

^ State coverage of transportation reimbursement for schools. 

♦ State insuraiKe coverage for employers and/ or students who wish to provide their own 
transportation. 

♦ State provision of workers' compensation in situations in which employers are unable to provide 
coverage because of their size. 

Ife? 
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Child Labor Laws and Youth Apprenticeship 

A Fact Sheet Prepared by Jobs for the Future • National Youth Apprenticeship Initiative 

Since youth apprenticeship is designed to give students paid work experience, program planners 
must be well-versed in existing federal and state laws reganiing the employment of minors. Statutes 
and administrative regulations establish legal guidelines on the number of hours minors may work, 
the types of jobs they can perform, necessary safety precautions, and the amount and form of 
compensation. The guidelines can affect botti program and system design. 

This fact sheet summarizes some bas?c aspects of federal law and presents the experience and 
innovations of ten different sites in developing youth apprenticeship within the guidelines of this law. 
The final section lays out how federal and state law residing child labor and work-based learning 
might be changed to help support youth apprenticeship while nrmintaining the protections for minors 
that are the goal of child labor laws. 

Readers of this fact sheet should also refer to the JFF Fact Sheet entitled'Touth Apprenticeship and 
Insurance Liability" and the matrix "10 Site Practices on Employment, Pay and Insurance Liability for 
Youth Apprentices." 

Federal and State Laws 

Laws regarding the employment of minors exist both at the federal and the state levels. The federal 
and state governments share jurisdiction in this area. Federal law on the employment of minors in 
nonagricultural work is summarized in "Child Labor Bulletin No. 101: Child Labor Requirements in 
Nonagriculhiral Occupations/' based on the Fair Labor Staiulards Act (FLSA) (See Appendbc 1). 
Readers interested in agricultural employment of minors should see "Child Labor Bulletin No. 101" 
References to the employment of minors hereafter will be to nonagricultural employment. 

All states also have child labor laws. Individual state laws on youth employment are issued by the 
state department of labor and can be easily obtained. State child labor lav^ and/or other federal laws, 
such as those relating to occupational health and safety, etc., nuiy have higher standaixis. In general, 
the more stringent standard must be observed. This is also true for state vs. federal minimum wage laws — 
the higher minimum applies. 

Federal law establishes standards for two distinct groups of youth — 14- and 15-year-olds and 16- and 
17-year-olds. The law treats persons who are at least eighteen years of age as adult workers. 

In general, minimum age standa/ds are as follows: 

♦ Ages 14 or 15. A minor must be at least 14 years of age to be employed in specified occupations, 
outside school hours, for Umited periods of time each day and each week. The FLSA limits 14 and 
15 year*old8 to specific occupations when employed in retail, food service or gas establishments. 
The law forbids employment in most other industries, including manufacturing, processing, 
transportation and communication, unless the youth is involved in a Work Experience and Career 
Exploration Program (see below). In addition, 14- and 15-year-olds are prohibited from working in 
any of the occupations deemed by the U.S. Secretary of Labor as hazardous, with no exceptions. 

♦ Age 16. Sixteen years is the basic minimum age for employment in the United States. At 16 years 
of age, youths may be employed in any occupation other than one declared hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor. (The sections below WA Hazardous Occupations and Exemptions). 

^ Age 18. Minimum age for employment in nonagricultural occupations declared hazardous by the 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Time and Hour Restrictions 

Federal law restricts the number of allowable work hours for 14- and 15-year-olds. Fourteen- and 
15-year-olds are not permitted to work: 

❖ during school hours; 

❖ before 7 a.m. or after 7 p.m. (except 9 p.m. from June 1 through Labor Day); 

❖ more than three hours per day on school days; or 

❖ more than 18 hoiurs per week during school weeks. 

Students enrolled in Work Experience and Career Exploration Programs (see definition below) may 
be employed during the school day and up to 23 hours in a school week. (Appendix 2 lists federal 
and individual state ho'ur restrictions). 

Federal law does not restrict the time or duration of employment for 16- and 17-year-olds. Some 
states have set limits for this group. Wisconsin, for example, limits 16- and 17-year-olds to 4 hours of 
employment on school days. 

Hazardous Occupations 

The Secretary of Labor has declared 17 occupations to be particularly hazanious or detrimental to the 
health and well-being of 16* and 17*year-olds. These include, for example, manufacturing and storing 
explosives; motor-vehicle driving and outside helper; exposure to radioactive substances; power- 
driven hoisting apparatus; mining (other than coal mining); power-<lriven bakery machines; 
manufacturing brick, tile and kiiKired products; and wrecking, demolition and shipbreaking 
operations. 

In some cases, careful stmcturing of the workplace component can ensure that students do not 
operate certain machinery^ thus satisfying U.S. Department of Labor concerns. States may have 
additions to this list. Execaptions exist for apprentices and student learners in some of these 
occupations (see ''Exemptions" below). 

Youth apprenticeship programs geared toward manufocturing, metalworking and health care bear 
the greatest concern for specifics of this section of the law, since occupations that involve power- 
driven metal forming, punching and shearing machines and those involving exposure to radioactive 
substances and to ionizing radiations are considered hazardous. Exemptions exist in the former 
category, but not the latter. 

Legislation establishing youth apprenticeship in the State of Oregon stales that ''in licensed trades 
and in hazardous occupations, on-the-job training for students 16 years of age may be simulated 
cooperatively at industry trairung centers." Discretion as to where this training will take place — on 
the job site or in the training center— lies with the apprenticeship committee employing the youth. 

Exemptions for Educational Programs: WECEP, Apprenticeship and Student Learner 

Minors enrolled in certain kinds of school or apprenticeship programs are exempt from some 
provisions of federal and state laws. 

Work Experience and Career Exploration Programs. WECEP programs provide 14- and 15-year-olds 
with exposure to the workplace, linked with classroom job-related and employability skills 
instruction for which credit is granted. The FLSA states that WECEP programs must be administered 
by a school under the authority of the State Educational Agc^icy and with approval of the Wage and 
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Hour Division Adminstrator of the U.S. Department of Labor. Enrollment allows a student to work 
during school hours, up to 3 hours in a day and 23 hours in a school week Students also may work in 
certain occupations otherwise prohibited for which a variation has been granted by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division. 

Apprentices. The 16- or 17-year-old apprentice must be employed in a craft recognized as an 
apprenticeable trade and registered by the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training (BAT) of the U.S. 
Department of Labor or the state equivalent. Apprentices are permitted to perform some of the occupa- 
tions deemed hazardous by the law, provided they are employed under a set of specified conditions. 

An apprentice is permitted to perform some of the occupatiorts deemed hazardous by the law, provided 
the work is incidental to his or her training; such work is intermittent and for short periods of time; and 
that the work be performed under the direct and dose supervision of a journeyman. 

Practitioners and Etepartment of Labor officials interpret the terms "incidental" and "intermittent" to 
mean that a minor may operate certain types of machinery, for example, in order to learn about it, but 
should not be employed as a regular operator. Case law may further clarify these definitions. 

The link of this apprentice status to aj^prenticeable occupations and to BAT places limits on its applica- 
bility to youth apprenticeship. Most apprenticeship programs require entrants to be l&-years old and 
hold a high school diploma or equivalent. 

Student learner. The student learner is also permitted to be employed in certain hazardous 
occupatiorts. S/he must be: 

(1) ertroUed in a cooperative vocational program recognized by the state or local educational 
authority, or in a similar program conducted by a private school; or 

(2) employed xmder a written agreement that contains the student's name and is signed by the 
employer and the school coordinator or priruzipal. The agreement must provide that: 

(i) the work in hazardous occupatiorts is incidental to the training; 

(ii) such work is intermittent and for short periods of time, and urKier the direct and close 
supervision of a qualified and experienced person; 

(iii) safety instruction must be given in schools and integrated with on-the job training; and 

(iv) a schedule of organized and progressive work processes to be performed on the job is 
prepared. 

The student learner status is the one most frequently used by youth apprenticeship programs in that 
most (though not all) states have cooperative education programs in place. Some states are working 
toward develqmient of youth apprenticeship prograrris that satisfy the requirements of the student 
learner provisions under the federal law. 

♦ The State of Oregon hopes to gain Department of Labor approval for its 18-week career exploration 
arvd work experierKre program, leading to youth apprenticeship with a certified trairting agent. 

♦ The proposed National Vou* Apprenticeship Act of 1992 (S.2745 and HIL5220) would amend 
FLSA to recognize youth apprentices enrolled in certified youth apprenticeship programs as 
student learners. Youth apprentices would receive the same protections and be treated the same as 
student learners under existing law. 
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♦ Proposed Pennsylvania legislation regaxding secondary education would recognize youth 
apprenticeship as a means of secondary education completion. This would permit the youth 
apprentice to operate under the same exemptions as the "student learner/' 

Safety and Health 

Safety instruction must be provided to the student learner by the school and correlated by the 
employer with on-the-job training. OSHA regulations do not apply to schools since they are public 
employers. However, if a student's school experience is at work, then whatever OSHA regtilations 
apply to the workplace are relevant. 

♦ The Careers and Occupational Awareness-Check into Health (COACH) program in Kalamazoo, MI 
has found that in order to work in health occupations, students must have a TB test, a second MMR 
(Mumps, Measles, and Rubella) vaccination, and a Hepatitis B vacciiuition. The Hepatitis B 
vaccination costs approximately $120. For students not covered by their parent's or social service 
plans, the school system will have to pick up the bill. 

♦ Project ProTech students working in Boston hospitals were given various tests, and/ or 
intmunizations prior to conunencing work. 

Work Pennits and Agreements 

The federal laws allow employers to protect themselves from unintentional violation of the child 
labor provisions by keeping on file an employment or age certificate for each minor employed. States 
often go beyond this to require that minors obtain a work permit or educational certificate from their 
school district prior to gaining employment. 

In accondance with federal law, the student learner must be employed under a written agreement 
providing for safety instruction, supervision and an schedule of organized and progressive work 
processes for the student. This agreement must include the student's name and be signed by the 
employer and the school coordinator or principal. 

Youth apprenticeship programs have developed their own braiiung agreements that include further 
clarification of expectations, rules and responsibilities (See Appendix 3 for Pennsylvania sample). 

♦ The Pasadena, CA School District issues work permits to all students under 18 seeking any type of 
employment. Undocumented foreign students in the Partnership Academy have been unable gain 
a pennit because they do not have a social security number. 

♦ Foreign-bom Pasadena Partnership Academy students have been imable to gain employment in 
defense-related industries due to dHzenship requirements. 

Stipends and Wagct 

The FLSA requires the payment of minimum wage. Federal exemptions do exist for trainees and 
student learners, although individual state laws may override them. According to Department of 
Labor officials, the key determinant to the appropriate form and level of payment is the employment 
relationship, that is whether the student is a regxUar employee, a trainee or a student gaining work- 
related experience as part of her/his education. 

Under certain conditions as specified in Section 14 of the FLSA, employers may pay a training wage 
of at least 85 percent of the nunimum, but not less than $3-35 an hour for up to 90 days to employees 
under the age of 20. The FLSA prohibits employers from displacing employees in order to hire 
employees at the trairung wage. Provisions regarding the IkairUng wage expire March 31, 1993. 
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Section 14 of the FLSA also allows for the payment of a sub-minimum wage to student learners under 
certificate of the Department of Labor. Such certificates are granted only if the students' work is seen 
and treated as part of their education. 

Student learners in some youth apprenticehip and cooperative vocational education programs are 
given a stipend— payment not linked specifically to hours or production. This is done in the interest 
of cost, and of not adding students to employers' payrolls. 

♦ Some of the students in Broome Coxmty, NY receive a stipend that is below minimum wage. 
Parents and students are n^de aware of this ahead of time. The school bills the employer for a 
studenf s time and, in turn, f)ays the student. 

♦ Massachusetts requires that an employer pay at least minimum wage to students, enrolled in any 
type of educational work program. 

♦ In Oregoii, where youth apprenticeship is linked to certified adult apprenticeship programs, 
legislation mandates that the student youth apprentice '\ . .shall begin at a wage that is 80 percent 
of the first period of the apprenticeship wage established by the appropriate apprenticeship 
committee for the appUcable standards, but shall not be less than the state minimum wage.'' In 
addition, "youth apprentices shall be evaluated for wage increases consistent with the policies 
established by the participating local apprenticeship committee." 

♦ Maine plans tO stretch students' pay over 52 weeks of the year, although students win be working 
fewer weeks. This will be done under an initial overall agreement among the student, parent or 
guardian, employer and school. 

♦ All Tulsa youth apprentices are given a stipend equal to minimum wage for 40 hours per week, 
220 school days per year. They are paid for school and work time, and can earn a bonus for earning 
good grades. 

♦ Students working in Boston hospitals are evaluated for raises based on work performance. 

♦ In certajn instances, uiuons have taken positions on the stiperxis vs. wage question. In Broome 
County, NY, unions and workers supported the corKept of a stipend because non-hourly workers 
would not be included in lay-off decisions, etc. At a site in Pemisylvania unions preferred a 
straight wage accompanying a clearly defined skill level, more in line with standanl wage-skill 
grades for the general workforce. 

♦ Families of Oakland, CA, Health and BiosderKe Academy students have been reluctant to have 
them earn wages that may jeopardize the family's public assistance grant. In some cases, the 
school system has been able to ensure that the grants would not be reduced, while in other cases 
the students have had to voltmteer rather than be paid a wage. 

Thoughts about Orild Ubor Policy Changes and Clarifications for Youth Apprenticeship 

♦ Federal legislation must recognize and allow student learners to be enrolled in youth 
apprenticeship progran\s. 

♦ State child labor laws that restrict work in certain occupations should be reviewed and updated 
where appropriate. 

♦ Maximum allowable work hours for 16- and 17-year-olds should allow students the option of 2-3 
week blocks at work. Some state child labor laws are based on the assumption that students will 
always spend some part of the school day in school. 
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♦> Federal lav/ should permit immigrant students awaiting proper documentation to gain 
employment Precedent for this exists for foreign college students in the U.S.. Under federal law, 
foreign students are pernutted to work at jobs related to their curriculum, provided they are 
granted credit for such work from the post-secondary institution. 

❖ States should ensure that wages earned by students of fanulies on public assistance do not reduce 
or jeopardize the family's aid package. 
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